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the Emperor Chiirt& JPukes Alex«» 

and^aiid Cosmo most of whpm 

hehe|d frecfuent communion knd coo^er!Batioii> — 
bring all thffse perailiiagfiSi^befofe the%es of the 
r^4^r, and give hiia beat of |dl 

into the 80c^'-j|||^.,jE^;:thie agfi.':- His^, 
8k<|ffics of llie f)apui conduct add manners are 
' .eip^iHy enrious and i^resting. His own 
high ii liaracter as an artist also brought him in 
contact or acquaintance with the kindred men of 
genius of his day, including Miclltiel Angelo, 
Julio Romano, and nearly the whole of 
the Idling painters and sculptors who were his 
conBiporaries. Nor is the attraction lessened 
by j|^ jealousy and spirit of competition which 
lietfSRitly guides his pen; for however such 
might warp his iadtnations, Cellini was 
those children of impulse who usually 
all the springs of action by which they 
i^«]ded, whether they intend it or not. Looking 
warm, reckless, aiid impetuous notions^ 
w life of such a man would bea romanc^in 
my age ; it was peculiarly so in his own. 

It is impofeible not to perceive in these remark* 
ible memoirs,/ that, deeply imbued with the su* 
Jierstition and credulity of the times, Cellini 
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The estiihlislicd diani<‘ter ol' the Mt ir 
l><‘nveiHito Cellini, as a piecx* <)t‘ Vi.Ty 
antohio^raphy, reiulers all apolouy inu.u 
for its introducti(»ii into a (‘olh*< ti<e.i, t 
o1)ject of wliic]) is to fonn Ji uiullfM'y (*r s< 
traitiire of tlu* most variou^^ aiul inelns 
cription. The life of a iiam of ^eiiiiis by 
can scarcely fail to be iiitercstinL;* under 
ciiTiistanca.’s ; but in rei^ard to Cellini, th» 
bar s{»h<;re in which he moved, and tlie p< 
which lie livinl, unite witli his own w 
wayward eccentricities, to j^ive a cliarni 
personal adventures, which lias bet.ii 
led^ed not only in his own country a;nd lai 
but throughout Europe, lliseruplbymcu' 
Popes Clement VI I and Paul III, by Ft 
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5 ^iv( s voral iriai VvIlaiis aTicH-iiotcs wliicli prove 
botli thai; lie : iiiipc.se'l upon liiniself, 

;tiid Vvas lVv\pif'ntly iio posed upon hy tlu? siiii- 
])!i(*it.y or irop-ot.lun* nl’ <iuiers. A warm 
iiatioii, -cipriiied by uau'Ij i‘itli(o’ oi‘ edii- 
ciilioii o;' .1 :k.‘:(ou, Vvill na.'.liiy acceuiii Ibr this 
tendnu-y iii tlu* ('ariy },-arl f)*' IIk; six-ujith 
('eutur','., 'A;dii.)ufc alu-chij'.;' his wranly on li'ss 
e\tr:u'>i'di.!arv oroa^-HUis. Iv i.-. of h >‘; niuiiu'nt 
1o admit, iiusi tlh* j/irtur..: w liich this (j^iftod artist 
driiNNs of h;.r;-i‘lf is uot always calcidatod to 
excite our odmiradon. Ew u as (Minoatod by 
his t>\vn he appoarr- U> havi* one of 

lh(' iiinr l (a'inl'.ait, caprit'ious, and. revonyofid, 
men of Li^eoias on record : and ia* was evi- 
(r6nlly lii '.ledi la,' the maj^ iity of hi;^ i*'reat em- 
ploy<'i's a... a sxa\'.vard clidd. It is to he feared, 
that tlu; niimm r ia, wlitch move tlum one lib.* was 
sacrilieed to liis rev<Mn;e merits no other name 
than unsus iiiation : and tin? httle difKeulty with 
whicli lie obtained pardon a:;d absolution, affords 
a euriou.'* t xaniph? of papal justice, and of the 
lax police whicli has for so iiiany a^’cs been thi? 
ojiprobrinm of Italy. All this, howewr, adds 
to the curiosity of the work, as dVscri[)tiv(? of a 
sint^rular variety in human nature ; and taken 
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altogether, the Memoirs of Cellini arc now ge- 
nerally admitted to be among the most interesting 
and amusing pieces of self-biography extant. 

To this edition, which is a rejirint, with due 
revision, of that of Dr Nugent, are added four 
letters, to be found in Cellini’s works, from 
whence tlit‘y have been translated. 
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BENVENUTO CELLINI. 

WRl ITEN BY Hl^iSLLF. 


BOOK I. 

CHAPTER I. 

Motives which induced the Author to write the history of hi« own 
life. — Origin of the city of Florence. — Account of the Author’s 
fanjily and parentafre, with the reason of his being nauied 
Benvenuto, — He discovers an early taste loi drawing and 
designing ; but his father advises him to learn music ; to oblige 
him, he, with reluctance, learns to piny upon the flute. — His 
father in favour with Pope Leo X. — Benvenuto is bound 
apprentice to a jeweller and goldsmith. 

It is a duty incumbent on all men, in whatever 
stale or condition of life, who have neKoriued 
praiseworthy actions, or distinguished tlieinseUea 
by gallant exploits, to he their own biographers ; 
I yet they should not enter upon this important and 
[arduous undertdking, in which a strict adherence 
VOL. i. B 
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to honour anrl tnah often obliges them to jviss 
censure on their own conduct, tiJl they are forty 
years of age. That this observation is strictly just» 

1 am now fully convinced, since 1 have reached 
my fifty -eighth year, and am peaceably settled in 
this city of Florence ; where I find myself frcei 
from every kind of distress than I have been at 
any other time of life, and possessed of a i^reatei 
share of content and health than 1 have hitherto 
enjoyed. Thence it is, that recollecting some de- 
lightful scenes which afforded me a transient en- 
joyment ; as likewise many dreadful disasters, (the 
very idea of which, upon a retrospect of my past 
conduct, fills me with the deepest horror ; and with 
no Idss surprise that I have lived to this age, which, 
thanks be to God, is not attended with any great 
infirmities,) I have formed a resolution to publish 
an account of the several events that have befallen 
me. 1 am not indeed ignorant, that to men who 
have acted upon this public stage with any degree 
of honour, and have rendered themselves conspi- 
ciions to the world, virtue alone should be sufficient 
to immortalize their names. But as we are bound 
to conform to the manners and customs of the 
society of which we are members, I must in com- 
]ilijuice with this law, commence my narrative with 
the explanation of sotne particular points, in which 
the public curiosity will expect to be indulged. 

The first of them is to make known to the world, 
that a man is descended fmm a virtuous ana ancient 
family. My name then is Benvenuto Cellini, and 
lain son to Signor John Andrew, son of Christo- 
fcno CeUini. My mother was Mary EUiabelh, 
daughter to Stefaiio Granacci, and both were citi- 
zens of Florence. It appears from the aiS^nt 
chronicle compiled by natives of that cityi^en 
highly deserving of credit, that it w as built af^r the 
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model of Home : this is evident from the vestiges 
of the Colosseum^ and the hot baths, near the 
holy cross; the capitol was an ancient market- 
place : the rotunda, which is still entire, was built 
for a temple of Mars, and is now called St. John’s 
church. This is so clear and evident that it cannot 
be denied ; but the abovemen tioned structures are 
of much smaller dimensions than those of Home. 
It is said, that they were erected by Julius Csesar, 
in conjunction with some other Homan patrieians, 
who having subdued and taken Flesole, in this very 
place foun&d a city, and each of them undertook 
to erect one of these remarkable edifices. Julius 
Caesar had a very gallant officer of the first rank in 
his army, named Florentius of Cellino, which is a 
castle within two miles of Monte Fiasconc : this 
Florentius having taken up his quarters under Fie- 
sole, where Florence at present stands, to be near 
the river Arno for the convenience of his army ; all 
the soldiers, and others wdio had any business with 
that officer, said, Let us go to Florence; as well be- 
cause the^«name of the officer was Florentius, as 
becaHise on the spot where he had fixed his head- 
quarters there was great plenty of flowers. Thus, 
in the infancy of the town, the casual appellation 
of Florence hjn)nening. to please Julius Civsar, and 
the mention ol flowers appearing to have something 
auspicious, he gave it the name of Floreiuia, in 
compliment to his valiant ofliper, for whom he had 
the greatest affection; he had indeed raised him 
from an humble station, so that Florentius might 
properly be deemed his own creature. The other 
name of Flueutia, which the learned inventors and 
investigators of the connexion of names, pretend 
that Florence had obtained on account of the Arno’s 
flowing ihrut^h the town, cannot be admitted ; 
because the Tiber runs ihrougli Home, the Po 
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ihronjjh Ferrara, the Soane through Lyons, ihe 
Seine through Paris, which cities have different 
iiaiiies, no way derived from the course of those 
r:vcrs. We have found the etymology to be as 
above, and are therefore of opinion, that this city 
takes its name from the valiant captain FloreniMis. 

1 ha\c likewise met with persons of the name of 
C ellini in ilavenna, a mucn more ancient city than 
Florence ; ami liave been told they were men of 
great consequence : there are also some of the family 
in Pisa, anti several other parts of Italy, besides a 
few that still remain in Tuscany. Some of these 
have embraced a military life ; and It is not many 
years since a young man, of the name of Luca 
i’cllini, fought with an able veteran who had for- 
merly <listinguishcd himself in single combat, and 
whose name was Francis da Vicorati ; Lifca en- 
countered him at his own wea)K>ns, and slew him 
with such undaunted prowess as surprised the 
world, who expected quite the reverse : so that, 
upon the whole, I think I may safely boast of being 
descended from brave and worthy ancestors. What 
honour and reputation 1 have in any respect acmiirejl 
to my family, 1 shall relate in a proper place ; 
more' proua that 1, though ot an humble orrgt^v 
have (aid a foundation of grandeur for iimvd<^* 
sceiulants, than if I had sprung from a noble li- 
neage, and had disgraced or injured it by dcgeneracyi 
I sna^^therefore, now begin to inform tin* reader 
in ^HH|iianncr it pleased Uod that 1 should ^mc 

intSJI^orld. 

Mv ancestors lived in the valley of AmbiT^|*yrlicrc 
they iiad considerable possessions, and on 

that •iolitary spot as lonis of the manor : tft^^werc 
all trained to arms, and distinguished "(Wt their 
« outage. At this time, a son of tlieirs, whoi^ name 
was ( ristofano, had a great uuarrcl with ionic of 
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their neighbours and friends ; and because on both 
sides the chief relations had engaged in the dispute, 
and it seemed likely that the flames of discord would 
end in the destruction of the two families ; the old 
people, having maturely considered this circum- 
stance, removed the two young men out of the way, 
who first gave occasion to the quarrel. The opposite 
party obliged their kinsman to withdraw to Sienna ; 
and Cristofano’s parents sent their son to Florence, 
where they purchased a small house for him in tho 
Via Chiara, from the monastery of St. Ursula, with 
a pretty good estate near the bridge of Hifredi. 
Tnis Cristofano married a wife in Florence, and 
had both sons and daughters by her : the daugher: 
he procured matches for, and portioned off; his 
sons divided the remainder of their fftlher^s sub- 
stance between them. After his decease, the house 
of Via Chiara, with some appurtenances, fell ta 
one of the abovementioned sons, whose name was 
Andrew : he, in his turn, took a wife, by whom he 
had four male children : the name of the first was 
Girolamo ; that of the second Bartholomew ; the 
third was John, my father; the fourth was Francis. 
Andrew Cellini, my grandfather, was tolerably well 
versed in the architecture of those days, and made 
it his profession. John, mjt father, cultivated it 
more than any other person else belonging to the 
iamily; and since, according to the opinion of 
Vitruyiue, those who are desirous of succeeding 
in this art, should, amongst other things, know 
,|pmething of music and drawing, John having 
liiade himself a complete master of the art of de- 
signing, began to apply himself to music Thus 
he learned to play admirably well upon thv violin 
and the flute ; and being of a very studious disposi- 
tion, he hardly ever went abroad. His next door 
neighbour was Stephen Granacci, who hud several 
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cia lighters of extraordinary beauty. It pleased God 
that John happened to cast his eye upon one of 
these girls, named filizabeth ; and she captivated 
his ahection to such a degree, that he asked her in 
marriage : their fathers being intimate, and next- 
door neighbours ; it was no difficult matter to 
bring about the match, as both parties thought they 
found their account in it. First of all, the two old 
liien concluded the marriage, and then began to 
talk of the portion; but they could not rightly 
agree on that point ; for Andrew said to Stephen, 
“ My son John is the cleverest youth in Floren'^e, 
and even in all Italy; and if 1 had thought of por- 
curing him a wife before, I might have settled nim 
very advantageously for a person of his station.” 
Stephen made answer, You may have a thousand 
reasons on your side ; but 1 have five daughters, 
and several sons ; so that, all things duly considered, 
it is as much as I can afford.” John stood some 


time listening to their conversation in a corner where 
he had Jain concealed, when suddenly bolting into 
the room, he expressed himself thus : ** Ah! father, 
it is the girl that 1 love and doat on, and not her 
money; miserable are those who marry to repair a 
1 buttered fortune; and since yoirhave tmasied tha| 
i am so clever and knowing, is it to be supposed 
that 1 am not able to maintain my wife, an& 
suppl y h er necessities? As I want only your cow 
senylmibust give you to understand that the gS 
sha^^^Rninc, and 1 resign the portion lo yoiW. 
Aj^Hr Cellini, who was somewhat whtnistMP 
sshHS to be not a little displeased at this; buS^ 
a Ow days John took his wtfc home and rcqtijp^ 
no portion of J^er father. 

They enjoyed all the felicities of the inatrimd^d 
state eighteen years together, except that of hsSuig 
ciiiljrcii, which had been their ardent wish ; 
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at the cxjjiration of the eighteenth year, John’s 
wife miscarried of tw^o male children through the 
unskilfulncss of her physiciat}^; she becanic preg* 
nant again, and was Drought to bed of a girl, who 
was called Uosc, after my father’s mother. Two 
years after she was once more with child ; and, as 
women in her condition are liable to certain lonj;ings, 
her’s being exactly the same upon this occasion as 
before, it was generally thought that she would be 
brought to becl of another girl, and it had been 
already agreed to give her the name of Reparta, 
after my mother’s mother. It came then to pass 
that she was brought to bed precisely the night of 
All Saints day, at half an hour past four, in the 
year 1600. The midwife, who was sensible that 
the family expected the birth of a female, as soon 
as she had washed the child, and wrapped it up in 
fine swaddling clothes, came softly up to my father, 
and said to him, •* i here bring you a fine present 
which you little expected.” My father who was 
of a philosophical disposition, and happened to be 
then walking about, said: •‘What God gives me 
1 shall always receive thankfully;” but taking off 
he dothes, he saw with his own eyes the dear 
unc||^cted boy; upon which he joined his hands 
logimier, and lifting up his *eyes to heaven, said : 

Lord, 1 thank thee from the bottom of my heart 
for this present, which is very dear and acceptable 
to me.” The slanders by asked him, joyfully, what 
name he proposed to give the child : but he made 
them no other answer than “ Let him be Benve- 
nuto;*** so I was christened with God’s blessing. 

Andrew Cellini was still living when 1 was about 
three years of age, and he then abc^e a hundred. 
They had one day removed a water pipe, and them 


* .'Vq Italian word which signifies weteome. 
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came out of it a large scorpion^ which they had not 
perceived : it descended upon the ground, and had 
got under a great bench, when I saw it and ran to 
take hold of it. This scorpion was of such a size, 
that whilst I held it in my little hand, it put out 
Its tail on one side, and on the other darted its two 
mouths ; I ran overjoyed to my grandfather, crying 
out : Grandfather, see my pretty little crab.” The 
good old man, who knew it to be a scorpion, was 
so frightened that he seemed ready to drop down 
dead, and begged it of me with great e^rness; 
but I grasped it the harder, and cried, for 1 did not 
choose to part with it. My father, who was in the 
house, flew to my ^sistance upon hearing the noise, 
but was struck with such terror and surprise, at 
the sight of that venomous reptile, that he could 
not think of any means of rescuing me from my 
perilous situation. But happening, just at that 
instant, to espy a pair of scissors, he gently laid 
hold of them, and humouring me all he could, he 
cut off the tail and head ox the scorpion: then, 
finding I had received no harm, he pronounced it a 
happy omen. 

when I was about five years of age, niy fatliei 
happened to be in a little room in which the;|^ad 
been washing, and wbeie there was a good nj^ of 
oak burning : with a fiddle in his hand he sang and 
played near the fire, the weather being exceeclfiigly 
cold : he looked at this time into the flames^na 
saw a little animal resembling a lizard, which 
live in the hottest part of mat element; inj * ‘ 
perceiving what it was, he called for my sist4^ 
after ^he had ^hown us the creature, he gav^^iiie a 
box on the ear^ 1 fell a crying, while he, sopj^ng 
me with his car^ses, spoke these words : ** Iw' dear 
child, I d^’t give you that box for any fipUt you 
have commlttect, but that you ixiuy rccolli^t that 
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the Uule creature in the fire is a salamander ; such a 
one as never was beheld before, to my knowledge: 
so saying, he embraced me, and gave me some 
money. 

My father began to teach me to play upon the flute, 
and to sing bv note ; and though 1 was very young, 
at an age wnen children, generally speaking, are 
highly ineased with piping, and such other ainuse« 
inents, 1 had the utmost aversion for it, and plaved 
and sang merely in obedience to his authority. My 
father at that time made surprizin|; organs with 
tubes of wood, the finest and best harpsicords that 
were to he seen in those days, fiddles, lutes, and 
most beautiful and excellent harps* He was an 
engineer, and constructed a yarie^ of machines, 
such as draw-bridges, fulling-mills, &c. He worked 
admirably in ivory, and was the first that excelled 
iw that branch. But as he was also musically in- 
i*rmed, insomuch that this art having engrossed his 
whole tlioughis aiul attention, he was requested by 
the court musicians to join with them; and as he 
was willing to ol)Iige them, they made him one of 
their band. Lorenzo de* Medici, and Piero his 
son, who were \er} much his friends, seeing after- 
wardl^hat he attached himself entirely to music, 
and neglected his business as engineer, aiul his 
admirable art of working' in ivory, removed him 
from that jilace. This iny father highly resented, 
and thougnt himself very ill used by h!s patrons. 
He, therefore, on a suddeti upu|ied again to his bu- 
siness, and made a looking-glass about a cubit in 
diameter, in bone itiid ivoiv, adorned, with carved 
, figures and foliages, with the finest polish and the 
most admirable elegance of design. * It was in the 
form of a wheel; the ndrror was jflaced in the 
middle; round it were .seven circles, in which the 

even virtues were carved in ivory and black bones; 
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and both the mirror and the figures of the virtues 
were balanced in such manner^ that the wheel 
turning round* all the virtues moved at the same 
time* and had a weight to counterpoise them at 
their feet, which kept them in a straight direction. 
As he had a smattering of the Latin language* he 
car\'ed a verse round the mirror* the purport of 
which was, “That on which side soever the wheel 
of fortune turns* virtue stands unshaken upon her 
feet : — 

“ Hota sum sStaper, qad quo me verto, stat virtus.*' 

A short time after, his place of court niusician 
was restored to him : at inat period' (which was 
before 1 was born) these musicians were all eminent 
artists ; some of them were manufacturers of wool* 
and others of silkj this was the reason that my 
father did not think this profession beneath him { 
and his first desire with regard to me was* that I 
should become a great player on the flute. 1 on 
my part was never more offended than when he 
toiicned upon this subject* and when he tol^me 
that if 1 had a mind* I might become thefbesi 
musician in the universe. As 1 have already obs^ed* 
my father was a staunch friend to the hodSe of 
Medici* so that when Peter was banished frt>m 
Florence* he entrusted him with many affairs of 
consequence. The illustrious Peter Soderino haying 
afterwards assumed the reins of governibicnt, when 
my father w'as in his serv ice in quality of musician, 
that great statesman discovering his extn^jiliiiary 
genius, began to hare recourse to him |^>rnany 
matters of importance. At this time iimfa^her, 
when 1 was of a tender age* caused me to^»,Carried 
upon a person's shoulders to play upormh'c flute 
before the senate* and one of their servants' sup- 
ported me all the time. After the musii^l^s over* 
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SfKlcrino took pleasure to hear me prattle, and 
givinj^ me sweetmeats, desired my father to teach 
ine the other two etegant arts as well as that of 
masic^ My father made answer, ** That he did not 
intend 1 should follow any other business than that 
of playing upon the flute and composing.; for if 
It pleased God to spare his days, he hoped to make 
me the most eminent in that profession/' To this 
one of the old gentlemen present replied : ** For 
God's sake, Cellini, mind what the gonfalonier 
savs; whv should the boy aim at Nothing higher 
ail his life than being a musician?’' Thus some 
time passed till the Medtci family w'as restored; 
the Cardinal de’ Medici, who was afterwards Pope 
LcoX. immediately upon his recall, showed the ut- 
most kindness to inv father. While the family was 
ill exile, the roundfes were removed from the coat 
<if arms in the front of their palace; and the citizens 
bad caused to be nainted in their place the figure 
of a red cross, which was the arms and crest of 
the republic: but, at the sudden return of the 
Medicean princes, the red cross was effaced, and 
upon the said escutcheon were again painted the red 
roundles, and the golden held was replaced with 
the mfist striking and beautiful decorations. 

V A few days after died Pope Julius the second, 
and theCardinal de'Medici having re|)aire(l to Home, 
was elected Pope* contrary to the general opinion ; 
ttiy father invited by him to repair to that 
capital, which would hare been greatly for his 
nihantage, but he did not choose to’leavc Florence* 
however, instead of being rewarded for it, his place 
at court was taken fromnim by Jacob Sal viati, as 
soon as that nobleman was made gonfalonier. 1, 
for this reason, applied myself to the goldsmith's 

• Leo X, 
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busmess; but while 1 was learning that trade, I, 
in part, spent my time in practising upon the flute, 
much against my inclination. For when my father 
spoke to me in the manner abovementipned, I 
requested him to let me draw so many hours a day, 
tellidg him that 1 would dedicate the remainder of 
it to Uie flute ; upon which he said to me : ** Do you 
not take pleasure in playing on that instrument ? ** 
1 answered in the negative, because the profession 
of a musieian appeared to me mean, in comparison 
with that to which I aspired. My &ther then> in the 
utmost despair, bound me apprentice to the father 
of the Cavalier j^ndinello, who was called Michael 
Angelo, goldsmith of Pinzi di Monte, a man of 
great skill in his art : he had not Uie honour of 
being descended from any illustrious race, but was 
the son of a collier. This is not intended as a re- 
flection on Bandinello, who laid the foundation 
of his family^s grandeur; for whatever inay^ be 
said of his family, 1 have nothing to alled^ against 
himself. When 1 had staid there a fevif.^days, i|y 
father took me away from Michael Ang<|o^^^ being 
unable to bear me any longer out oftihlli^t; so 
that 1 continued, much n^inst my witi, to learn 
to play upon the flute till the age of fliieen. If 1 

should attempt to relate the extraordieiry events 
that befel me till that period, and the danger 
to ivhich iay life was exposed, I shl>^p|triike my 
readers with surprise and astonishm^^ Having 
attained to the a^ of flfteen, I, agains Mw father’s 
Inclination, engMed niysdf with a gol^pHPs^ named 
Antonio di Sandro, who was cooflpljr called 
Marcone. lj|his was an excellent adHlnd a verj 
worthy man, high spirited, and gemHel in everi 
respect : my fiilber would not have^B allow m< 
any wages, as it is customary with o||Bworkmen ; 
for this reasoQj that, since I voldiwily appliet 
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myself to this art, 1 might likewise have an o^ipor- 
Uinity to draw w'henever I thought proper. '^Ihese 
conditions 1 readily accepted ; and niy worthy mas- 
ter was well pleased witn having a cheap bargain 
•of me. He had ah only, out illegitimate, son, to 
whom he often enjoined hard tasks in order to 
spare me. So great was iny inclination to improve, 
tnat I, in a few months, rivalled the most skilful 
journeymen in the business, and began to reap the 
fruit of my labour. I did not, however, fail to 
play sometimes) through complaisance to my father* 
either upon the flute or the horn ; and 1 constantly 
drew tears, and deep sighs, from him evciy time he 
heard mei indeed 1 often, through filial piety, gave 
him that satisfaction, endeavouring to persuade him 
that 1 took a particular delight in music. 
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chapter If. 

The Authar feeing his brother almost klUeii In a fray, takes Ms 
part; this g'ivea rise to some niitowrard art:idents, and is ttie 
cause of his being banished from Plorein'e*--~}le removes to 
fi^ieniia, and from thence to Bologna, where he improves greatiy 
in learning to play jipon the flute, and stil) more In his own trade 
of a goldsmith.o'i^uarrei between Ms father and , Pierino, a 
musician ; lantentable catastrophe of the latter.— The Author 
removes to Pisa, and enteri into the service of a golilMinith ot 
that city.— He returns to Florence, and is taken ill; but, upon 
bis recovery, engages with his old roaster MariH>oe. 


At this very juncture an adventure liappened to my 
brother, which was attended with very serious con-, 
sequences. to us both : he was two years younger 
fhan 'myself, of a warm temper, and the rnostun-. 
daiinted courage, qualities which fitted him for ihj^ 
military school of the illustrious Signor John Jm 
Medici, father to Duke Cosmo, where he becutm 
an excellent proficient. One Sunday, in the efenino 
having, between the gates of St. Gallo and Pii^ 
givena challenge to a young man of twenty, thouf^l 
he was but fourteen hiorseli; he behaved so 
that, after wounding the youth dangerously^; 1 ‘ ^ ^ 
uj)on the point of either killing or disarniiflg 
1 here was agreat crowd present, and amongstf 
were many of his relations ; seeing tlie your 
at a n(^3lus, they took up stones, and thri 
at niyUlkther’s head, who immediately 
grounlBf I, who happened to be present, j 
iianied with friends, and unarmed, cried t 
orother, as loucf as 1 could, to quit the pi; 
as soon as I saw Him fall, 1 took, his sf 
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Standing as near him as possible^ 1 confronted a 
great many swOrds and stones, till some valiant 
soldiers, who came from the gate of Si. Gallo, 
saved me from the exasperated multitude. 1 carHed 
my *brother home for dead, who was with great 
dimculty brought to hitnself, and afterwards cured ; 
the magistrates condemned our adversaries to a few 
years’ imprisonment, and banished me and ray 
brother, for six months, to the distance of ten miles 
from the city. Thus we took leave of our poor 
father, who, iiaving no money, gave us his* blessing. 
For my part I repaired to Sienna, in quest of an 
honest goldsmith, whose name was Signor Francis 
Castoro ; I was well acquainted with him, as I had 
worked with him some lime before at my trade, 
when 1 had eloped, for sume frivolous reason, from 
my father. Signor Castoro received me very kindly, 
and found me employment, offering meanouse for 
the whole time I shdiiid reside at Sienna : I accepted 
his offer, and brought my brother to the house, 
where I followed my business for several months, 
with close application. 

Soon after this troublesome affair the Cardinal de* 
Medici, afterwards Pope Clement VII. was pre- 
vailed upon, by the iutreaties of my father, to obtain 

f irmission for us to return to Florence. A pupil of 
y father’s, excited by the natural malignity of his 
temper, desired the cardinal to send me to Bologna, 
in order to learn to play upon the flute, of a great 
master, whose name was Antonio: the cardinal 
told my father, that if he sent me^thither, he would 
give me a letter of recommendation ; the old gen- 
ileman had the strongest inclination conceivable to 
oblige the cardinal ; and I wasgla^ of that oppor- 
tunity of seeing the world. Upon my arrival at 
Bologna, 1 undertewk to work under a person whose 
name was Signor Kreole del PifiVro, and 1 began to 
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dier, (whom the Pope had sent for about id 
job,) in his way happening to pass by, and sea 
the man in so dismal a plight, asked who had ul 
him in that manner; he was told that Benvenuto 
was the man, but that it had been all of the fool’s owa 
seeking. Pompeo ran in all haste to the Pope, and 
said to him, “ Most holy father, Benvenuto has 
just murdered Tobia, and of this 1 am myself an 
eye-witness.” The Pope hearing this, flew into a 
most violent passion, and ordered the governor, 
who happened to be present, to seize and hang me 
directly upon the very spot where the murder was 
committed ; he enjoined him to use the utmost 
diligence in taking me, and upon no account to 
appear before hifp till he had seen justice done. 
As soon as 1 beheld the unfortunate man in the 
situation I have described, I began to think of 
taking measures for my security, seriously reflecting 
on the power of my enemies, and the danger hi 
which this affair might involve me, I therefore; 
quitted the place, and retired to the house of Signidi 
Gaddi, clert of the chamber, proposing to get my- 
self in readiness with all possible expedition, and go; 
w here Providence should direct me ; though Si^ 
(Tjddi advised me not to be in such a hurry, ns 
d inger might possibly be much less than 1 imagi, 
Having thereupon sent for Annibale Caro, ' ^ 
lived in the same house wdth him, he desired hiti^i 
impiire into the affair. Whilst we were talkiii^^^^ 
this matter, and the above orders were giving, tlwe 
^'ame to us a gentleman who lived with Cardinal 
de' and had been sent to us by that prince ; 

ibis gH^Mian taking Signor Gaddi and me>j^ide, 
told iPRnat the cardinal bad repeated tu{|||i|k the 
w ords above-mentioned, which he bar! hca^dilw'red 
by the Pope; he added, that it was iiiip:» m d^ to 
ia’ e me, advising me to fly that first cnulB^n 
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Jato Cellini, most men when they advance in years 
b^n to doat: this is your case ; nor am I surprised 
at It, as you have already lavished all your substance, 
without reflecting that you were likely to want; 
now I, for my part, propose taking a qu|te diflferent 
course; 1 intend to leave so much to sons, that , 
they shall be able to assist yours/VjST® 
father replied, “ No bad tree ever brhigs forth goocj 
fruit, but the reverse; and 1 must tell you, that if 
you be a bad man, your sons will be fools atid in- 
digent, and come to beg of my children, who shall 
be crowned wdth affluence.*^ At this they parted, 
grumbling and railing at each giber. 1, who, as it 
was reasonable, took my wort%" father’s parr, said 
to him at quitting the hohs^ “ I intended to 
reyej^ge the affront he hiii ri^eived from that 
scOwHlrel, ifhe would give me leave to dedicate my 
talents to the art of design.” My father made answer, 
“Dear child, I have been’ myself in my time a 
master of that art ; but will not you, in your turn, 
promise me, by way of recreation, after your business 
IS done, and for my sake, who am your father, who 
have begot you, educated you, and laid the foun- 
dation oFij^iiany sinning qualifications, sometimes 
to^tak# inuand your flute and cheerful horn, and 
for your pastime and amusement?’^ 1 made 
that ** I would readily comply with his 
cf^fc.” My good father then rejoined, that “ the 
virtues whicli 1 displayed to the wmrld, would be 
the best revenge I could take for the affronts and 
abusive language he had received from his enemies.” 
Jiefore the month was expired, it happened that the 
ahovementioned Pierino, causing a vaultito be made 
to a house he had in the street Delio Studio, and 
being one day in a room on the ground floor over 
the vault, which was then repairing, entered into 
conversation with some company, and spoke of hif 
c 3 
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master, who was no other than my father, lepeatjn" 
the prophetical words which the latter had uttereJ 
concerning his approaching ruin. Scarce had he 
made an end of his discourse, when the chamber in 
which he then stood, suddenly sunk in, cither 
because the vault had been unskilfully constructed, 
or through ah effect of the divine vengeance, which, 
though late, never fails to overtake offenders. Some 
of the stones and bricks falling with him, broke both 
his legs ; w'hilst the rest of the company, standing 
upon the extremities of the vault, received no manner 
of hurt, but remained in the utmost surprise and 
astonishment at what they saw; and most of all at 
what he had said to them a little before in a scoffing 
mood. My father having heard of this accident 
went to see him; and, in the presence of his fiitliber, 
whose name was Niccolajo da Voltcrra, trumpeter 
to the senate, addressed him in these words ; “ My 
dear pupil Piero, 1 am very sorry for your misfortune ; 
but you may remember that it is but a short time 
since I apprized you of it; and my prophecy will 
likewise be verified with regard to our children.*^ 
Soon after the ungrateful Piero died of the con- 
scfjuences of his fall ; and left behindvhiin.a lewd 
wife, and a son, who, ja few years after, came to m£ 
at Rome, « asking charity: 1 gave him an 
well because 1 am naturally of a charitable 
position, as by reason 1 could not without 
recollect the affluence with which Pierino wdis 
surrounded when my father spoke the words above- 
mentioned. 

Continuing to apply closely to my business as a 

? oldsmith,*by the emoluments arising from jthcncc 
assisted my ^o<kl father, as well as my brother 
Cecchino, whom he caused to be instructed in the 
Latin language; for, as he inlcnde<! I should be the 
best player upon the lluic in the world, it was his 
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design that niy younger brother should be a man of 
learning, and a profound civilian. He was not, 
however, able to force nature, which gave me a 
turn to drawing, and made my brother, who had a 
fine person, entirely devote himself to the rnilitaiy 
profession. This brother of mine having, in his 
early youth, learned the first rudiment of war, under 
that renowned commander John de' Medici, re- 
turned to my father’s house, at a time when I 
happened to be out of the way: as he was very 
much in want of clothes, he applied to my sister, 
who, unknown to my father, gave him a new sur- 
toui and cloak which l}clongcd to me ; for besides 
assisting my father and my sisters, who were virtuous 
and deserving girls, I had, by the profits arising 
from my extraordinary application, contrived to 
purchase this handsome apparel. Finding my 
clothes pone, and my brother disappearing, I said 
to my lather, ** How could you suffer me to be 
wronged in such a manner, when you see I spare 
no toil or trouble to assist the family ? ” He made 
answer, that “ 1 was his good and worthy son ; but 
that w'hat I thought loss, 1 should find to be true 
gain adding that, ** it was a duty incumbent on 
ns, and the command of God himself, that he who 
had ])roperly should share it with him that had 
none ; and that if I would for his sake patiently 
bear the wroi.g I had suiffered, God would increase 
my store, and pour down blessings upon me.” 1 
hL'havcd to my poor afflicted father like an inex- 
perienced young manj and taking with me what 
little money and clothes I had left, I bent my course 
towards one of the city gates; and not knowing 
which of them led to Home, I travelled to Lucca, 
and from thence to Pisa. Upon my arrival in the 
last mentioned city, when I was about sixteen, 1 
stopped hard by the middle bridge, near a gold- 
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smith's shop> and looked attentively at the master 
whilst he was at work : he asked me my name, and 
what business 1 followed; I made answer, that I 
worked a little in the same branch that he did. The 
man, upon that, hid me come in, and, setting before 
me some tools to work with, he told me that my 
physiognomy induced him to believe that I was an 
nonest youth ; so saying, he laid before me gold, 
silver, and jewels; and, aOer 1 had finished my hrst 
day's task, ne carried me to his house, where he 
lived very genteely with his wife and children. I 
then called to mind the concern , which my father 
must have had upon my account, and wrote him 
word that I was at the house^ofa very worthy trades- 
man, one Signor Ulivien dello Chiostro ; and that, 
under him, I worked in my profession ; 1 therefore 
desired him to make himself easy, as 1 was learning 
my business, and hoped soon to procure him both 
profit and honour by my improvement. He int- 
inecliately wrote me an answer, the purport of which 
was as follows ; ** My dear son, so great is the love 
I bear voii, that 1 should instantly set out for the 
place where you now reside, were it not that the 
laws of honour, which 1 always adhere to, prevent 
nic : for 1 think myself deprived of the light of my^ 
eyes every day that 1 am without seeing you, as %, 
did formerly, when I ^ave you the best instru^f 
tions." This letter fell into^tne hands of iny inast^, 
Ulivieri, who read it to himself, and then said^b 
me : **Thy good looks, Benvenuto, did notdeedVe 
me, as I find by a letter from thy father, whicli|i^s 
fallen into my hands : he ratm, doubtless, be 
of wor^, therefore consider thyself as in th^^n 
hous€Mnd under the care of tny father." wUilst 
I staj^d at Pisa I went to sec the Campo Smlo, 
where I discovered a great number of antidWies, 
such as large marble chests; and, in many pip "of 
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the town, 1 saw other monuments of antiquity, 
whicli alForded me constant amusement, whenever 
i was disengaged from the business of the shop. As 
iny master came daily, with great good nature, to 
see me at the little apartment which ne had assigned 
to my use ; when he found that 1 spent all my time 
in laudable and virtuous occupations, he conceived 
as strotig an affection for me as if he had been my 
father. 1 improved considerably, during a year's 
stay in that city, and executed several fine pieces of 
workmanship, which inspired me with an ardent 
desire to become more eminent in my profession* 
My father, at this juncture, wrote tp me very affec- 
tionately to come home ; and, in every letter, ex- 
horted me not to neglect my flute, in which he had 
taken so much pains to instruct me : upon this 1 
entirely lost all inclination to return to him ; and to 
such a degree did 1 hate that abominable flute, that 
1 thought myself in a sort of paradise during my stay 
at Pisa, where 1 never once played upon that instru- 
ment, At the expiration of the year, Signor Ulivieii 
ha])pencd to have occasion to go to Florence, to 
dispose of some filings of gold and silver; and, as 1 
haa in that unwholesome air caught a slight fever, 
I returned, whilst it was upon me, with my master 
to Florence; where my father secretly entreated my 
master, in the most urgent manner, not to carry me 
back again^ to Pisa. My fever still continuing, I 
kept my bed aljhut t>vo months, and my father at- 
tended me with the greatest affection imaginable ; 
telling me, repeatedly, that he thought it a thousand 
years till 1 recovered, thlt he might hear me play 
jpon the flute: and feeling my pulse, as he had a 
miattcring of physic, and some learning, he per- 
:c‘ivcd so great u change in it whenever he men- 
Joned the flute, that he was often frightened, and 
eft me in tears, Observing then the great concern 
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he was in, 1 bid one of my sisters bring me a flute^ 
for, though I had a fever constantly upon roe, the 
instrument was a very easy one, and would do me 
no hurt. I thereupon played with such skill and 
dexterity, that my father entering the room on a 
sudden, gave me a thousand blessings, assuring me 
that, during my absence from him, 1 had made great 
improvement; he requested me, moreover, that I 
would endeavour to continue iny progress, and not 
neglect so admirable a qualification. No sooner 
had 1 recovered my health, than 1 returned to my 
goldsmith, Niarcone, who put me in a way of 
making money, and with my gains 1 assisted my 
father and my relations. 
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CH A PTER m. 

Piero Torrijclann, M Italian stfttn&ry, cmnes to Florence in quest 
of young avtistg for the King ol £»g]ahd.*^Tlie Author got^ 
acquainted with him, but refusei to leave ltaly.>^Ue improvci 
ill drawing by studying the designs of Michael Angelo and 
Lonruirtlo da Vinci — In order to make himself master of his art, 
lie repairs to Rome, accompanied by a young artist named 
TasKO.— He meets with great encouragement in that eapitaf, 
as well ns with a variety of adventures^At the expiration of 
two years tie returns to Florence, where he cultivates his art 
with great success. — His fellow artists grow jealous of iiU 
ahllities. — tjuarrcl hetwecn him and Gerard GuascontL— Being 
prosccuj^cd for beating and wounding his antagonist, be disguises 
himself In a friar's habit, and makes his escape to Rome. , 

A BOUT this time there came a sculptor to Florence, 
naiuecl Piero Torrigiano, who was just arrived from 
J^n/^land, where he had resided several years; and 
as he was an intimate friend of my master’s, he 
every day came to see him. This artist having seen 
iny drawings, and rny workmanship, said to me thus : 
“ I am come to Florence to invite as many young per- 
sons as I can to England, and, ‘having a great work 
in hand, 1 should be glad of the assistance of my 
fellow citizens of Florence : 1 perceive that your 
manner of working, and your designs, are rather 
ihosc sculptor than a goldsmith ; now I have 
consideip^le umlertakings in bronze, so that if you 
•will go With me to Engkipd, 1 will at once make 
your fortune.” Tliis Torrigiano was a handsome 
man, but of consummate assurance, having rather 
he air of a bravo than of a sculptor ; above all, his 
itrange gestures, and his sonorous voice, with a man- 
ner of knitting his brows enough to frighten every 
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man that saw him, gave him a most tremendous 
appearance; and he was continually talking of his 
great teats amongst those bears of Englishmen . H is 
conversation one day happened to turn upon Michael 
Angelo Buonarotti; and a drawing of 'mine, taken 
from one of the cartoons of that divine artist^ was 
what gave rise to this discourse. 

I'liis cartoon was the first in which Michael An* 
gelo disulayed his extraordinary abilities, as he made 
♦his ana another which were to adorn the hall where 
the senators assembled, in emulation of Leonardo 
da Vinci ; they represented the taking of Pisa by the 
Florentines. Tlte admirable Leonardo had chosen 
for his subject a battle fought by cavalry, w'ith the 
taking of certain standards, in which he acquitted 
himself with a force of genius that cannm be snr* 
passed by conception. Michael Angelo Bnonarotii 
in his cartoon exhibited a consideralde body of foot* 
who were bathing in summer time in the river Arno ; 
at this very instant he represents an alarm of battle, 
and ail the naked soldiers running to arms, with 
gestures so admirably expressive, that no ancient 
modern performance was ever known to attain to £ 
high a degree of perfection : and, as I have alreacM^ 
observed, that of tne great Leonardo was also a worir 
of extraordinary beautv. These two cartoons stood, 
one of them in the palace of the Medici, the other 
the Pope’s hall : so long as* they remained thei^, 
they were the school of the woi ld ; and though t|ic 
divine Michael Angelo painted the great t^apel of , 
Pope Julius, he never again rose to thar'pitch ot j 
excellence; his genius could not reach the torce of 
those first essays, l^t us now return to Piero 'Tor- 
rigiano, who holding the abovcme.uioncd drawing 
of mine in Ais hand, spoke thus: ** This Buonaroni 
and 1 went, when wc were cluldrcn, to learn to djjt'v 
III the church of the Carmelites, at the chapeTof 
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Masaccio ; and it was afterwards customary with 
liuonarotti to rally all those who were learning to 
<lraw there. One day» amongst others, a sarcasm of 
his having stung me to the quick, I was provoked to 
an uncommon degree, and, having doubled my hst, 

I gave him so violent a blow upon the nose, that I 
felt the bone and cartilage yield under my hand as if 
they had been made of paste ; and the mark I then 
gave him, he will carry to his grave.” This rodomon- 
tade raised in me such an aversion to the fellow, 
because I had seen the works of Michael Angelo, 
that, far from having any inclination to go with iiim 
to England, the very sight of him gave me oil'ence. 

Whilst 1 was in Florence 1 did my utmost to learn 
the exquisite manner of Michael Angelo, and never 
once Ipst sight of it. About this time 1 contracted 
an intimate acquaintance and friendship with a youth 
of my own age, who, like me, was learning the gold- 
smiths business ; his name was Francesco, son to 
Fra Filippo, an excellent ^inter. Our intercourse 
gave rise to so gteat an affection between us, that 
we were never asunder. His house was full of the 
admirable performances of his father, which con- 
sisted of several books of drawings by his own hand, 
representing the antiquities of Home ; I took high 
delight in tnesei and our acquaintance lasted about 
two years. At this timel pr^uced a piece of basso- 
relievo in silver, about as nig as the hand of a little 
child ; it served for the clasp of a man’s belt^ clasps 
of that size being then in use. Upon it was carved 
a group of foliages, made in the antique taste, with 
several figures of youths, and other beautiful gro- 
tesques. This piece of work 1 made in the shop of 
a pereon named Francis Salimbeni ; and, upon its 
coming under the inspection of the golclsmith’s com- 
pany, 1 acquired the reputation of the most expert 
young man in the trade. At this time 1 was also 
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acquainted with one John Baptist, surnained Tasso, 
who was a carver in wood, a youth of uiy age exactly, 
and who had a difference with his mother, like mine 
with my father about learning the flute. On this 
occasion I said to Tasso, You appear to me likely 
to prove a man of deeds, and not ot words/’ Tasso 
made answer, “ I have had a dispute with my motl\g^ 
and, if 1 were possessed but of money sunicien|^P 
^ bear my expenses to Rome, I would never 'Wm; 
trouble mjr head about my little hole of a shop/’^IW 
this Lreplied, that if there were no^other obstruction 
to our journey, 1 had money enough in my pocket 
to defray our expenses. Thus chatting as we walked 
along, before we knew whereabout we w|£^^ we 
came to the gate of St. Pier Gattolinl, when flap to 
my companion — ** My good friend Tasso, k is the 
direction of God that we should insensibly reach 
this gale j since 1 am got so far, I think I have per- 
formed half the journey matters being thus agreed, 
we said to each other, as we were jogging: on, hi|| 
will the old folks at home say this evening? \\S 
then came to a resolution not to think of or menlioifc: 
them any more, till we arrived at Rome ; so we pr(^! 
ceeded in silence to Sienna. As soon%s we roaeh^ 
that city, Tasso said that he had hurt his ftcl, ajbd 
did not choose to walk any farther, at the same lime 
asking me to lend him money to return hf)me I 
answered that 1 should have none left to bear my 
expenses to Rome, and that be should h|iye 
weighed his project before he left Florence 

‘ fet if the hurt he had received prevented Iwaiv 
bying me, we should find a return 
J and then he would have no excuse/’ 
haTmg hired a hojrse, as ! saw he did not 
me, 1 bent my course towards the gate 
Rome; perceiving tliat I was resnl ved|^|^^j8fes 
hopping after me the best he could, 
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grumbling and muttering all the time. When I 
reached the gate I was touched with compassion for 
my companion, and having waited his coming, took 
him up behind me, using these words : — “ What 
would our friends sav of us, if, after having com- 
; 'menced a journey to Korne, we had not the courage 
; vip push any farther than Sienna ? ” My friend Tasso 
j'^powledged that my observation was just, and, 
a person of a chee/ful disposition, he began 
th^laugh and sing, and in this men^mood we pur- 
sued our journey to Rome. I was then in the nine- 
teenth year of my age. As soon as we got to that 
capital, I \vent to work with a master wnose name , 
was Firenzuola of Lombardy, an excellent artist ig ' 
making vases, and other things of a considerable sijj ^ 
having shown him part of the model which I ft 
made at Florence with Salimbeni, he was highly:‘^ 
pleased with it, and spoke thus to a journeyman of 
nis, named GianoUo, a native of Florence, that had 
lived with him several years — '^This is one of the 
geniuses of Florence, and thou art one of its dunces/* 
As I knew this Gianotto, I had a mind to have some 
chat wMlh him : before he set out for Rome, we 
often practised drawing in the same school, and had 
been for several years intimate acquaintances. He 
was, however, so much nettled at his master’s siieech, 
that he affirmed he was not acquainted witn me, 
nor did so much as know my person: provoked at 
his behaving in this ipauncr, I said to nim, “ Oh, 
Gianotto ! formerly my intimate friend, when we 
were employed together in drawing, and when we 
ale and drank in such and such apartments of your 
native tpw’n j 1 do not desire that you should hear 
testimony of inyabililieo to your master, fori hope, 
by my own hands, to show what T am, without your 
assistance/’ When I had donespeaking, Firenzuola, 
who was a man of spirit, turned to GianoUo, and 



said — “ You vile scoundrel, are you not ashamed to 
beJiave in such a manner to one that was formerly 
your intimate acquaintance At the same time he 
addressed himself to me thus ; “ Come in, young 
man, and do all you said you would ; give, with your 
own hands, a specimen of your abilities.’* So saying, . 
he set me upona Bne piece of work in silver, vvhi^: 
was intended for a cardinal. This was a small 
in imitation ofthjt of porphyry, which stands bc^e 
the door of the rotunda. Tnat which I made, I 
adorned with so many fine figures, that niy master 
went about showins it everywhere, and making it 
his boast that his shop had produced so admirable 
"'a piece of art. It was about Haif a cubit in circuni- 
l^ence, and made in such a manner as to hold a 
^ ilicellar at table. This was the first time I earned 
money at Home; part of it I sent to the relief of my 
good father, and the remainder I kept to support 
me whilst 1 studied the antiquities of that city; 
which I did till my money began to fall, and then 
1 was obliged to return to* the shop, and work for 
my subsistence. My fellow traveller, Bapiisia di 
Tasso, made but a short stay at Home, and returne 
to Florence. For my part, 1 look new jobs in hand, 
and when I had finished them 1 had a fancy to 
change my master, being enticed away by a Milancfe, 
whose name was Signor Paolo Arsago. My first 
master Firenzuola had thereupon a great quarrel 
with this Arsagb, and gave him some abusive Ian* 
guage in my presence. 1 began to speak in defence 
of iiiy new master, and totd rircnzuqla that 1 was 
born free, and resolved to continue so ; that he had 
no cause of complaint a^inst Arsago or me ; that 1 
had still some •money left to receive from him, and 
that, as I was a free artificer, 1 would go wherever I 
thought proper, not being conscious ot injuring any 
body thereby. At the same time Arsago made a 
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great many apologies, affirming that he had never 
persuaded me to leave my master, and that I should 
oblige him by returning to Firenzuola. 1 replied^ 
tliat as I was not conscious of having wronged ray 
master in any respect, and as I had finished all the 
work I had undertaken, 1 was resolved to be at my 
own disposal, and that he who had a mind to em- 
ploy me, had noborly to consult but myself. Firen- 
zuola made answer — ** I will no longer solicit you, 
or give myself any trouble about you ; and 1 desire 
you never more to appear in my presence.** I 
then put him in mind of my money, but he only 
answered by scoff and derision. I told him “ That if 
I used my tools well, as he was sensible I did in my 
trade, 1 equally knew how to use my sword in re- 
covering my right.** As 1 uttered these words, there 
came up an old man named Signor Antonio, of St. 
Marino, one of the best goldsmiths in Rome, and 
who had been Firenzuola’s master; hearing what I 
liad to say for myself, he immediately took ray part, 
ami desired Firenzuola to pay me. The dispute was 
very warm, for F'irenzuola was still a better swords- 
man than a jew'eller; but justice and reason, which 
arc not easily baffled, had such force, and I exerted 
myself to such purpose, that my demand w'as satis- 
fied. Some time after Firenzuola and 1 were recon- 
ciled, and I stood gckifather to a child of his, at his 
own request. Continuing to work with my new 
master, Paulo Arsago, 1 earned a great deal of 
money, and constantly sent the best part of my 
gains to my father. 

After two years were expired, 1, at the request of 
my good father, returned to Florenc^, and began 
to work again under Francis Salim bent; with whom 
1 gained a genteel subsistence, taking great pains to 
become perfect in my profession. Having renewed 
^nw accjuaiiuance with Francis di Filippo, though 
J> 
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tiiat odious flute drew some pleasurable 

dissipation, 1 contrived to dedicate some hours, 
both of the night and the day, to mv studies About 
this time I made a silver clasp girdle, such as were 
usually worn at that time by new married ladies ; it 
was three inches broad, and the bottom was a halt 
relievo, with some other round figures below it; 
this I made for a person of the name of Raphael Ra- 
paccini. And though 1 was very ill paid for my 
trouble, the work did me so much honour, that the 
reputation 1 acquired by it was of more service to 
me than any pecuniary recompence. Having at 
this time worked with several masters in Florence, 
amongst the different goldsmiths 1 knew in that 
city, 1 met with some persons of worth, as was 
Marcone, my first master ; whilst others, who had 
the character of honest men, did me the greatest 
injustice. When I perceived this, I shook off mv 
connexions with them, and looked upon them all 
as men of no principle, and arrant thieves. One 

G oldsmith, amongst others, named John Baptist 
ogliani, was so complaisant as to lend me part of 
his shop, which stood at the side of the new market, 
hard by Landi’s bank. There I did many little 
jobs, earned agreat dieal of money, and was very 
well able to assist my relations. Envy began then to 
rankle in the hearts of my former bad masters, whose 
names were Salvadore and Michele Guascoi»tii 
They had three grand goldsmiths’ shops, in which 
much business was transacted; seeing that they 
did me ill offices with some men of worth, 1 eom^ 
plained of it, and said they should be satishegff with 
Having robbed* me, as they had done, unc&r the 
mask of benevolence. This coming to th^ 
they declared that they would make r^nt 
having uttered such words; but 1 being ;^4tfangei 
to fear, little regarded their menaces. As 1 hap- < 
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pcned one day to lean against the shoo of one 
of these men, he callM me to him, and, in the 
most abusive language, bulli^ and threatened me ; 
upon which 1 said, “ That if they had done their 
duty with respect to me, 1 should have spoken ot 
them as persons of fair character ; but as they had 
behaved in a different manner, they should com- 
plain of themselves only. Whilst I spoke thus, one 
Gherardo Guasconti, a cousin of theirs, who was in 
all probability set on by them, took the opportu- 
nity, as a beast loaded with bricks happened to pass 
by, to push it so violently e^inst that 1 was 
very much hurt; upon which I instantly turned 
about, and seeing him laugh, gave him so violent a 
blow on the temple, that he fell down, and lay 
upon the ground inotionless and insensible : then 
turning to his cousins,^! said to them, ‘‘That is 
the way 1 use cowardly rascals like you.” And as 
they, confiding in their number, seemed preparing 
to take their revenge, 1, in a violent passion, drew 
a little knife, and vented my anger in these words ; 
“ If any one of you offer to quit the shop, let 
another run for a confessor, as there will be no oc- 
casion for a physician.” this declaration struck 
such terror into them all, that not one of them ven- 
tured to stir to the assistance of his cousin. 

No; sooner had I left the place, than both the 
father and sons ran to ihe magistrates, and told 
them that 1 had violently assaulted them with arms, 
in so audacious a manner, that the like had never 
been known in Florence. The magistrates sum- 
moned me, and 1, without delay, presented myself 
before them : here I met with a sevefe reprimand ; 
as well in consequence of the appearance of my ad- 
J^’ersaries, which was much superior to mine, as be- 
cause ^hey had taken rare to prepossess them in 
|heir favour, a precaution wlilch i, thiougli inex- 
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nericnce, and Imsting to. the goodness of my cause» 
had neglected. I tok! therft^ that as I had received 
such provocation from Gherardo, and had only 
given him a slap on the face, I did not think I de* 
served so severe a rebuke. Prinzivalle della Stufa, 
who Was one of that court, hardly suffering me to 
make an end of the words “ slap on the face,” ex- 
claimed, ** You gave him a violent blow with your 
fist, and not a slap.” The bell having rung, and 
. we being all dismissed, Prinzivalle thus spoke in 
my favour to the rest of the bench : ** Do but see, 
gentlemen, the simplicity of this poor youth, who 
acknowledges himself to have given a slap on the 
face, thinking it to be a less offence titan a violent 
blow ; whereas there is a penalty of five-and-tvventy 
crowns, for giving a person a slap on the face in 
the new market; while the penalty for a blow with 
the fist is little or nothing. This is a very worthy 
young man, who supports his poor relations by his 
industry; would to God that there were many like 
him in our town, which can indeed boast but a 
very small number of virtuous citizens.” / v 
I’licrc were in the court some rusty oltrstageni, 
who, moved by the importunities and in%eprc- 
sen rations of my adversaries, because they ^We of 
the faction of Fra Girolamoni, were for haviiig me 
s^nt to prison, and condemned in the coal inca^nrc ; 
but the good Prinzivalle prevented their iu*aliee 
from taking effect, by getting me fined oalyan four 
little measures of meal, which were to be, given in 
charity to the monastery of the Murate, yTnis vsarne 
judge, having called me into his presence, com- 
uiamj^ me not to say a single worn, but obey the 
orders of the court, upon pain of incjtttting tlicir 
displeasure. I’hcy sent us then to thf c^pncellnr, 
and 1 muttering the words ^ slap Jand not a 
blow in the face,” the magistrates bxrrst out 
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laughing. The chancellor commanded us all to 
give security to each other for our good behaviour, 
and sentenced me only to pay the four measures of 
meal. 1 thought myselt very hardly used, and 
having sent for a cousin of mine, ivhose name was 
Signor Annibale Librodoro, father to Signor Libro- 
doro, a surgeon, that he might be bail tor me ; he 
refused to appear. This incensed me to the highes 
degree ; ana I exclaimed loudly at his behaviour 
as he owed great obligations to my family. 1 nflamec 
by this treatment, and being naturally of a ver) 
passionate temper, I waited till the court was broken 
up, and the magistrates gone to dinner; finding 
myself then alone, and that I was no longer ob- 
served by any of the officers of the couil, I left the 
place in a violent fury, and went in all haste to my 
workshop, where I look up a dagger, and ran to 
attack niy adversaries, who by that time were come 
home. 1 found them at table, and young Gherardo, 
who had been the chief cause of the quarrel, im- 
mediately flew at me ; I thereupon gave him a stab 
in the breast, which pierced through his cloak and 
doublet, without once reaching his skin, or doing 
him any sort of harm ; imagining, however, from 
:he rustling of his clothes upon my giving the 
>tab, and from his falling flat upon the ground 
:hrough fright and astonishment, that 1 had done 
iiim some great hurt, 1 cried out, ** Traitors, 
this is the day that I shall be revenged upon you 
Eill.” The father, mother, and sisters, tiiinkiog 
that the day of judgment was come, fell prostrate 
upon their knees, and, with voices full of terroi 
and consternation, implored my protection. Seeing 
then that none of my adversaries stood upon the 
Defensive, and that Gherardo lay stretched out upon 
|he ground like a corpse, 1 scorned to meadle 
vith them, but ran down stairs like a madman. 
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When I got into the street, 1 found the rest of the 
family, who were above a dozen in number, ready 
to attack me ; one of them held a ball of iron, 
another a thick iron tube, othd||||a hammer taken 
from an anvil, and others again had cudgels in their 
hui.tls. Rushing amongst them like a mad bull, I 
threw down four or five, and fell to the ground 
along with them, now aiming my dagger at one, 
now at another. Those who continued standing, 
exerted themselves to their utmost, belabouring me 
with their hammers and cudgels. But, as God 
sometimes mercifully interposes upon such occa« 
sions, it so happened that I neither received nor 
did any harm; 1 lost nothing but my cap, which 
fell into the hands of my adversaries, and each of 
them struck it with his respective weapon ; but, 
upon looking about for the wounded and slain, it 
appeare<l that none of them had sustained any in- 
jury. The scuffle being over, I bent my course 
towards the convent of Santa Maria Novella, and 
accidentally met with a friar named AIcsso Strozzii 
though I was not acquainted with the good fathc|^ 
I iuvreated him to save my life, for 1 had beeji 
guilty of a heinous crime. The friar desired iiiip 
not to be under any auprehenstons : for that whsit* 
ever crimes 1 might iiaye committed, I should^^ 
in perfect security in his cell iu about an hoix^s 
time the magistrates having met in an extraordinary 
manner, published one of the most tremdfidous 
edicts that ever was heard of, threatening se- 
verest penalties to whoever should grantee an 
asylum, or be privy to my conc^hnent,^^tfaout 
any <lisli action of place or quality of th^i^json 
that harboured me. 

My poor afflicted father appearing IWgra the 
judges, fell prostrate upon the ground, 
litem ,10 show compassion to his young 
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lunate son. Thereupon one of those iiu ensed uiu- 
gistrates, shaking the top of his venerable hood, 
stood up, and jtus angrily expressed himself : 

Kise directly quit this spot, or> to-morrow 
morning* we snail banish you from the town.*' My 
father, m atiswer ro these menaces, said You 
will act as God permits you, and no farther.’* The 
magistrate replied, that “ Nothing could be ng^ore 
certain than, that God had thus ordered rnatiers,** 
My father then said boldly to him : “ My comfort 
is, that you are a stranger to the orders of Provi- 
dence.” Having thus quitted the court, he came 
to me with a youth about my age, whose name was 
Piero, son of John Landi ; (we were much dearer 
to each other than if we had been brothers;! this 
young man had under his cloak an excellent sword 
and a coat of mail. My father having acquainted 
me with the situation of affairs, and what the ma- 
gutrates had said, embraced me most tenderly, and 
gave me his blessing, saying: **May the protection 
of God he with you:” then presenting me witli 
the sword and the coat of mail, he, with his own 
hands, helped to accoutre me, concluding with 
ih^c words, ** My worthy son, with tlu'sc anus 
yop^must cither live or die.” .Piero I >andi, whowas 
wept without ceasing, and brought me 
tiKrowns of gold. 1 desired him to pull otF somo 
fie hairs from my cheeks, which were the first 
down that overspread them. Father Alcsso dressed 
me in liie habit of a friar, and gave me a lay 
brother for a companion. I came out of tbc con- 
vent by the A1 Prato gate, and walked by the sidi; 
of the town walls, as far as the great square, 
ascending the steep of Montui ; whete I fomid, in 
one of the nighest houses, a person of the name of 
Crassuccio, wno was brother, hy thiisaincfaiherand 
mother, to Benedict of Moiuc varchi. After I had 
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luiil aside n y friar’s disguise, and resumed my former 
appearance, we mounted two horses, which there 
siood ready for us, and galloppe^ away in the night 
t o Sienna. Grassuccio, upon hitteturn to Florence, 
waited on my father, and acquSmted him with the 
news of iny having reached a place of safety. My 
father, highly rejoiced at these tidings, was impa- 
tient to see the magistrate who, the day before, had 
rebuked him with such severity : as soon as he catne 
into his presence, he said to him: ** You see, at 
last, Antonio, It was God, not you, that knew what 
was to befall my son. To which the other answered, 
** 1 wish 1 could see him once more before this 
court.” My father replied, “ I return thanks to 
God that he has rescued him out of your hands.” 
During this time 1 was waiting at Sienna for the 
Homan Procaccio, with which I gavellcd on the 
rest of iny journey ; and, when we nad passed La 
V^uglia, we met with the courier who brought in- 
ndligcnce of the election of Pope Clemcut X^ll. 
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CHAP T F. R IV. 

Tho Aiitljur nieft* with extranr<)iiiaiy tuccesn at Rome; he it 
greatly entouraired by a noble paironei*!*. Signora Purzta Chiy i- 
— F’arlbnlar account of that lady. — ittvaUhip between iibii 
and Lucagiiulo da Je**!. — He plays at a <oiiL-ert before Pove 
CJetnerit VII. who is highly plenfled with hi? performaiiee, and 
takes him liito his service in the double capacity of pcddsmith 
and musician. — He is en;; loved by the Bti«bop of S.alamanca 
nt the rccomineiidation of a ftcliolar of Raphael d' Uibino. — 
VYhimHlcal adveiitui os betw.een him and the bishop. 

lIpoN my arrival at Rome 1 bej^an to work at Signor 
Sattti’s the |||Wsmith; for though that artist was 
dead, his son continued to carry on the business; 
tlie latter did not work himself, but conducted 
t natters by means of a young man, whose name 
was Liicagnolo da Jesi. This was a country lad. 
wlio had lived with Signor Sunti from h^s ciiiM- 
bood: he was low in stature, but very well shaped. 
This youth was cleverer than any journeyman L 
had ever <H*en before, at making beautiful vases, 
basons, and other things of the same kind. Having 
engaged to work in this shop, I began to make 
candlesticks for the Bishop of Salamanca, a 
SpftTiiard: these were wrought with as much art as 
it was possible to bestow upon a work of that 
nature. A pupil of Raphael a* Urbino, one John 
Francis, surnamed the factor, who was an excellent 
painter, and intimate with the said bishop, found 
means to introduce me into his favhur, insomuch 
that he frequently employed me, and I gained con- 
siderably by my business* About this same period 
1 sometitnes went to draw in the chapel of Michacd 

YOL. I. K 
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Augclo, and sometimes at the house ot Agostino 
Cbigi of Sienna, in which were several admirable 
paintings by that great master Raphael d'Urbino; 
ibis was only upon holydays, because Signor Gis- 
inondo, brother to the said Signor Agostino, was 
come to live there; the family however were greatly 
pleased when they saw such young men as 1 
frequent their house as a school of painting. The 
wife of the said Signor Gismondo, a most genteel 
and beautiful lady, having often seen me thus em- 
ployed under her roof, one day came to examine 
my drawings, and asked me whether I was a 
painter or a statuary: I told the lady that I was a 
goldsmith. She replied that I designed too well 
for one of that trade; and having ordered her 
wailing-maid to bring her a set of very (ine diamonds 
in the form of a flower-de-luce, mottt^d in gold, 
she desired me to tell their value. ^ thereupon 
estimated them at eight hundred crowns. The 
»ady declared that I had judged very right. She 
then asked whether 1 would undertake to set them 
properly; 1 answered that 1 would do it most 
willingly: I began the design in her presence, for 
I took pleasure to converse with so fair and agree- 
able a lady. When^l had finished my design, 
another beautiful lady, who had all this while 
been above stairs, entered the room, and asked 
J^rzia (w'hich was the first lad 5 r's name) what 
was about: to which the latter answered smiliJ^: 

I divert myself with admiring the drawings of 
this ingeiiilous young man, who is an cxceildtit 
hand.^’ Thougn I had acquired some assurance/ 1 
liad with it a mixture of bashfulness; so 1 coloured 
and said: Let me be what 1 may, madam, I shall 
always be ready to serve you.” 1 he lady reddening 
n little herseli, replied, ''you are an able artist, 
and 1 have a mind to employ you:” she then bid 
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me take the diamonds home with me, and pulling 
out her purse, gave me twenty gold crowns, saying, 

‘ Set these diamonds according to the design which 
you have drawn, .and preserve me the old gold in 
which they were mounted/^ The other lady said 
thereupon^ If I were the young man I w'ould go 
off wiin w’na* 1 had got.” Signora Porzia subjoined; 

“ That virtues are seldom coupled with vices, and 
by behaving in that manner, I should belie niy 
honest countenance;’* then taking the other lady 
by the hand, she turned about, and said to ine 
with a smile of condescension, “ Faiewell, Benve- 
nuto.” 1 stayed sometime after 1 had drawn the 
vlesign, copying a figure of Jove, the. work oi 
Raphael d* U rhino.. As soon as 1 had finished it, 

1 went away, and set about making a little model ot 
wax, to shbv^n what manner the work was after- 
wards to be cxlcuted; this 1 carried to Signora Porzia 
at a time that the other lady, whom 1 have spoken < f 
above, was with her; both of them were so highly 
pleased w'ith niyr specimen, that somew^hal em- 
boldened by their compliments, 1 promised them 
that the execution of the work itself should be 
tar superior to the model. 1 thereupon began the 
and in twehe days set the jewels in the 
forii|gf a flower-de-luce, as Tsaid above, adorning 
it wjR various figures of cupids, all sorts of animals, 
and the finest enamel; so that tlie diamonds of 
vi’hich the flower-de-luce was composed, appeared 
with redoubled lustre. 

Whilst 1 was busy with this piece of work, 
Sipof Lucagnolo seemed highly oflended; and 
told me, several limes over, that it would be more 
tor my interest, as well as reputatioiif to help him 
in working at pieces of plate. 1 made answer, 
“I'liai 1 had not such jots to do everyday, and 
that there was not less, but more reputation to be 
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arquiffd by them, than by large silver wd 

that they were at the same time much more iuj| ** 

Upon my telling Lucagnolo that they 
lucrative, he laughed at me, and said:!^ 
see that, Benvenuto, for by the time that you h^% 
completed your job, 1 shall contrive to finish this 
piece of plate, which I began precisely at the time 
when you undertook the setting of the jewels; and 
experience will convince you of the difference 
between the profit accruing to me from my piece 
of plate, and to you from your trinkets.” ^Vered, 
That 1 would with pleasure make sue ^Jigl of 
skiil with so consummate an artist, if 


:inight 


appear vvliich of us was mistaken, w|jtii^^ our 

performances were finished.” Thus '^ih counte- 
nances that betokened some displeasure, we both 
fi ll hard to work, eager to finish our several iinder- 
lakings; ami we exerted ourselves so much to the 
pin pose, that in about leu days time, we had both 
of us, with great elegance and art, completed dur 
respective That of Lucagnolo was a large 

silver vase, which was to be placed near the table 
of Pope Clement, and to receive bon^s and tite 
rliuls of various fruits, w'hilst that ponufr;yt’.ajS.ai his 
meals; a work rather calculated for shoy^nfej^cn- 
tation than of any Veal use. This piec ^ i |pm iaie 
was adorned with two beautiful handlc^l^lRil^'ise 
with many figures of different sizes, l^d s^eral 
fine foliages of such beauty and ingefitous^On” 
trivance, that nothing could possibly siirp^' '^ 
Upon seeing this performance, I told IaiI 
tiiat it\Yas the finest piece of niate 1 had ever I 
Lucagnolo, thinking he haa as good as cot) 

,rie of his hviving gained his point, made a| 

Yonr work appears to in • equally admiral^ 
we shall soon see the difference bctwceiVJ^ 
he then iMnicd his piece of plate U) the 
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was punctually paid the ordinary price. In the 
mean time, I took my work to Signora Porzia, who 
expressed great surprise at iny finishing it so expe- 
r^^itiously, and told me that 1 had more than per- 
^j^rmcd mv promise: she then desired me to ask 
whatever 1 thought proper in return for my labour; 
declaring, that she judged my deserts to be so 
great, that were she to make me lord of a 
castle, she should hardly think she had rewarded 
me in proportion to my merit ; but that surpassed 
her abilities. I answered that the greatest recoin - 
pence which could crown iny endeavours, was the 
^tisfaction of having pleased so excellent a lady, 
.^his I said in a pleasant way, and having made my 
^ declaring that 1 desired no 

payment. Thereupon Signora Porzia, turning 
ao^ito the other lady, said, ‘'See how he answers 
the good opinion we had conceived of him ; and 
they Doth expressed equal surprise. Signora Porzia 
then said to me, “My good friend Bcnvemilo, 
don't you remember the old proverb, when the poor 

S ivea to the rich, the devil laughs ? ” I replied, 
lat since he had met with so many disappointments, 
1 had a mind he should laugh for once; but as 1 
was going away, she said she did not iniend to 
humour him so much. Upon my return to the 
shop, Lucagnolo, who had the money he got from 
the Pope wrapped up in a paper, saict to me, “Do 
but compare the recompense that 1 have re am ed 
for my piece of plate, with that which c 

had for your jewels.*' 1 answered, “ That \vV|ftu 
let the matter rest for that time, but I hoped imWay 
following to make itappear, that as my woi^^s in iis 
kind as exquisite as his, 1 should be fewflBjLwith 
equal munificence.** The next day SigiH|H|brzia 
having scut her steward to the shoo. me 

K 2 
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ouU ano put into my hantln a paper hap: of money, 
w liich fje brought frorti that lady : telling me at^the 
same time, it was not his mistress’s intention that 
the devil should laugh at my expense; and tliat 5 
the money she sent me, was not a reward adequate 
to my merit ; with several other compliments worthy 
of a lady. Lucagnolo^ who thought it an age 
till he had compared his money lo mine, that 
instant rushed into the shop, and in the presence 
of twelve workmen, and other neighbours, who 
w'ere come to see how the contest would end, look 
his paper, laughing with an air of triumph ; then 
having tnade three or four efforts, heat last poured^- 
out the cash which rattled loudly upon the counter^ 
it amounted lo the sum of five and twenty crowus 
in silver, I was quite stunned, and disconcerted 
with his noise, and with the laughter and scoffs of 
tiie i)y->ia!uie<s ; having just taken a peep into my 
pu|)er, and seeing it was filled iviih gold, without 
discovering any emotion, or making the least bustle, 
held my hag up in the air; as I stood on one 
side of the counter, and emptied it as u miller 
does a sack, mv money was douf)le the sum of his ; 
so that all the f jXTtators who before had their eyes 
fixed upon me w itii a, scornful air, suddenly turned 
about to him, and said; Lucagnolo, Benvenuto's 
money being all gold, and twice as much as yours, 
makes the grander appearance of the two.” Such 
an|||j|Lct had envy, Uiid the scorn showxi by all 
upon Ltieagnolo, that I ihonglit he would 
na^fHOr upped (low n ch ad ; and though lie was to 
receive a third part of liic money, as 1 was only a 
juurna|M|||ki, and he my master: envy had more 
l>o^v4 lB |Bpr ifim than avarice, [xjuallv provoked 
no myipIKt, 1 said, that every man mipht bou.st as 
he liiought proper ; tor 1 found that he began to 
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riirsc his art, and those from whom he had learned 
it, declaring that for the iuiure he woulcl never 
undertake works of importance in the business^ 
but give his attention entirely to making such gew- 
gaws, as they proved so lucrative. I then told him 
I would venture to prophecy, that 1 should succeed 
in his branch of business, but that he would never 
be successful in my trifles, as he called them. 

Thus I went oft’ in a passion, telling him, I would 
soon make it appear that 1 was no false prophet. 
I'liosc who were present all declared him to uc in 
the wrong, looking upon him as a mean fellow; 
which he was, in fact, and upon me as a man of 
spirit, as I had shown myself. The next day ^went 
to return Signora Porzia thanks, and told her thuv 
her la<i)sliip had done the reverse of what she said 
she would, that I proposed to make the devil laugh, 
and that she had again made him renounce God : 
vve both were merry upon the occasion, and she 
gave me other lucrative commissions. . 

About this time I contrived, with the assistance 
of a pupil of Raphael dXTbino, to be eniplovctl by 
the bishop of Salamanca, in making one ot those 
silver vases, for holding water,* which are used in 
Clipboards, and generally laid upon them by way cf 
ovnament. The bishop being desirous of having 
two of equal size, employed Lucagnolo to make one, 
and the Ollier was to be done by me; but with re-f 
gard to fashion, .fohii Francis, the painter, gave us 
a design, to which we were to conform, with 
ureal alacrity set about this piece of plate ; and a 
Milanese whose name was Signor Giovanni Pietro 
della Tacca, lent me part of his shop to follow my 
business. Having begun my work, J[ litW by what 
money I wanted for my own private use, and the 
remainder 1 sent to the relief of my poor father. At 
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the very time the money was paid him in Florence, 
he happened to meet with one of those rigid magis- 
trates, who had menaced and used him so rougoly 
in consequence of my unfortunate scuffle. As this 
fiery magistrate had the misfortune of having very 
bad sons, my father took an opportunity to say to 
him : Untoward accidents may happen to any 

body, especially to men of choleric tempers, when, 
triev know themselves to be injured, as was the case 
with niy son, when he quarrelled with those jewel- 
lers. But it is evident, from the general tenor of 
his life, that 1 knew how to give him a virtuous 
education ; would to God your sons might turn out 
as gofd w-ith respect to you, as mine are to me ; 
and that I wish lor your sake : for as God enabled 
me to give them a virtuous education, where my 
abilities ceased to have any power, he interposed 
himself, and found means to rescue them out of 
your violent hands,^^ After he had left the magis- 
trate, he wfote me the account of the whole affair, 
requesting me to play sometimes upon the flute, that 
I might not lose that admirable art, which he had 
taken so much pains to teach me. I had now a 
strong desire to oolige him in this respect, before he 
died; for God often grants us those blessings which 
we pray for with faithful hearts. 

Whilst I was going on with the Bishop of Sala- 
• manca’s plate, 1 had no assistance but that of a 
little boy; whom, at the earnest request of liis 
relations, I had, half against my will, taken as an 
apprentice. This boy, then about fourteen, and 
named Paulino, was son to a citizen of Rome, who 
lived upop his fortune. Paulino was one of the 
best bredi sweetest tempered, and prettiest boys 
that I ever saw in my life; and on account of his 
good qualities, his extraordinary beauty, and tiie 
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great love he horc me, 1 conceived the strongest 
affection I'or him that can inspire the hunlan 
breast. 

One of the effects of this great fondness was, that 
in order to diffuse a ray oi cheerfulness over his 
features, wliich had naturally a serious melancholy 
cast, 1 from time to time took in hand my flute : he 
used then to smile in so graceful and affecting a 
manner, that I am not the least surprised at the 
fables wliich the Greeks have written concerning 
their deities; had niy apprentice lived in that age, 
he would, in all probability, have turned the heads 
of some of the poets of antiquity. Paulino had a 
sister named Faustina, of so exquisite a form that 
she might justly be compared to the renowned 
Faust i no, whose charms are so much vaunted by 
historians; and as he sometimes curried me with 
him to his father’s, so far as I could judge from ob- 
servation, that worthy man seemed desirous that I 
should be his son-in-law. This madS me set a 
much higher value upon music than I had done 
before. It liappencd about this time that John 
Jaeobo, a musician of Ccscna, who belonged to the 
Pope’s household, and was an excellent performer, 
sent Lorenzo Trombone of Lucca, a person who is 
now in the service of our duke, to propose to me to 
assist them at tlic Pope’s ferragosto,* in playing 
certain spiritual pii^ces upon the flute, as ne hacl 
selected some of tlie most beautiful compositions 
for the occasion. Though I had an earnest desire 
tf) finish the fine piece of plate that I had begun, 
yet as music has a secret charm in it, and as I was 
in some measure desirous of gratifying my aged 
fatlicr, I agreed to make one at thoir concert; so 


* A feast at Koine, the Ut r-f Aup,r.st. 
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that eight days before the ferragosto we every two 
hours had a rehearsal. Upon the first of August 
we repaired to Belvidere, and whilst Pope Clement 
was at dinneti we played those fine compositions, 
which we had^ long practised, insomuch, that his 
holiness declared, lie had never been delighted with 
more exquisite harmony: then sending for John 
Jacobo, he inquired of him how he had iirocured so 
great a master of the flute, and ordered nim to give 
a full and circumstantial account of my person. 
»Upoii John Jacobo’s mentioning my name, the 
Pope said, this the son of John Cellini?’* 
Being fully informed of my character, he added, 
tliat He had a mind to take me into his service, 
and make me one of his band of music.” Jacobo 
answered, ‘‘Your holiness will do great things 
indeed, if you get him into your service; for his 
business is that of a goldsmith and jeweller, in 
which he is a complete master, and by working at 
it constantly, he makes a great deal more money 
than he could acquire by music.” The Pope re* 
plied, ** 1 am therefore the more desirous of having 
nim in my service, since he is possessed of a quali- 
fication more than I expected : let him have the 
same salan^ with the rest of you; and tell him from 
me, that I desire he >^ill become one of my baiifl, 
ami ( will find him constant employment in his 
other business.” His holiness thereupon gave him 
a handkerchief, which contained a hundred gold 
crowns, desiring him to divide them amongst the 
band, and let me have my share. John Jacobo 
having quitted the Pope, came to us, and repeated 
word for word all that his holiness had said ; hav- 
ing then divided the money amongst eight musicians, 
ami given me what fell to my share, he added, “1 
have orders to set you down as one of our band.” 
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To this 1 made answer, *'Givc me a day to consider 
of it, and to-morrow I will let you know my de- 
termination.’’ When 1 had left them, 1 deliberated 
within myself whether I should accept the offer, as 
it was likely to prejudice me so much in my bu- 
ness. The night following my father appeared to 
me in a dream, and intreated me witn tears of 
affection, that I would, for his sake, accept the place 
of musician to the Pope; to whom 1, as I thought, 
made answer, that it was my firm resolution not to 
do it upon any account. He then appeared to me 
to assume a form so horrible, that 1 was shocked to 
behold him ; and he said, “If you act otherwise, 
you vrill have your father’s curse ; but if you con- 
form to my desire, 1 will bless you for ever.” No 
sooner was I awake, than I ran in a fright to get my 
name entered among the Pope’s musicians. 1 
then wrote to my aged father, that I had done as 
he desired ; who, upon receiving the intelligence, 
was through excess of joy attacked by a disorder, 
which brought him almost to death’s door. Im- 
mediately upon his recovery he wrote, me word, 
that he tiad just had the same dream as mine ; t 
therefore concluded that I had given my father full 
satisfaction, and that all thingj would succeed to 
my wishes, 1 then exerted myself to the utmost 
to finish the piece of plate, which I had began, for 
the Bishop Salamanca. 

This prelate was an extraordinary person ; and ex- 
ceedingly rich, but very hard to be pleased : he sent 
every day to inquire how I went on ; and as the 
messenger happened once not to find me at work, 
his master came in a great passion^ and said he 
would take the job out of my hands, atid give it to 
another to finish. This was occasipijed by my 
ttaching myself to that odious flute; 1 therefore 
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continued the work day and night with the most 
assiduous application^ till 1 had forwarded it to such 
a degree, that I thought I might veniiirc to show it 
to the bishop; but upon seeing what I liad done, 
lie grew so impatient to have the piece comjileled, 
that 1 heartily repented ever having shown it to him. 
In about three months I finished this grand piece oi 
plate, which I adorned with a variety of beautiful 
animals, foliages, and figures, pleasing to the eye 
beyond imagination. 1 then sent my apprentice, 
Paulino, to show it to the ingenious i^ucagnolo : 
Paulino delivered his message in the most graceful 
manner imaginable, in these terms : “ Signor 
Lucagnolo, my master, Benvenuto, has, in pur- 
suance of his promise, sent me to show you a piece 
of work, which he has made in imitation of your 
performances, and he. expects in return to see some 
of your little nicnacks.” These words being ut- 
tered, Lucagnolo took the piece of plate into bh 
band, and having examined it suthciently, said to 
Paulino: “ My pretty youth, tell thy master he is 
an excellent artist; and there is nothing I desire 
more than his friendship.’’ The lad joyfully de- 
livered his message. The plate was then earned to 
the bishop, who wanted to have a price set uj)on it. 
Just at this juncture, Lucagnolo eniered the room, 
who spoke of my work so lionourably, and praised 
It to such a degree, that he even surpassed my own 
good opinion of it. The bishop having taken tbs 
plate into his hand, said, like i^iruc Sj>ariiard, IJv 
G-sred, I will be as slow in paying liim, as he \v.o 
tedious in finishing the work.” W lum I heard tliJ’ 
1 was highly mortified, and cursed the Spaniard, 
well as all who were friends to Spain. 

Amongst gther Ih'jiitir.il ornainencN tliere wre -i 
handle to this -dvei va^e of the nio^t evopti^ilc work- 
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nianship, whirh by means of a kind of sprii'.;: sloorf 
exactly upon the rnoiitb of it. The bishop one day, 
tiirougli vanity, showing this piece of plate to soine 
Spanish gentlcMiien of his acquaintance, it came to 
luHS that one of them meddling indiscreetly with the 
handle, the spring, unable to bear his rough touch, 
suddenly broke, and this happened after his lordship 
had left the room. The gentleman thinking this a 
most unlucky accident, intreated the person who 
took care of the cupboard, to carry it directly to the 
artist who made it, and order him to mend it with- 
out delay, promising that he should be paid his own 
price in case he proved expeditious. The piece of 
plate being thus again come into my hands, 1 pro- 
inivsed to mend it without loss of time; and this 
promise I performed, foi it was brought me before 
dinner, and 1 finished it by ten o’clock at night. 
The person that left it with me, then came in a most 
violent hurry, for my lord bishop had called for it 
again, to show it to other gentlemen. The mes- 
senger, not giving me time to utter a word, cried, 
Quickly, quickly; bring the plate in all haste.” 
Jleiug determined to take iny own time, and not to 
lei him have it, J said, ‘‘ 1 <lid not choose to make 
such dispatcli.” I'hc man thyn flew* into a passion, 
and clapping his hand to his sword, seemed to be 
ready to nreak into the shop by main force, but this 
1 prc\erued by dint of arms and menacing expres- 
sions : “ I w'iil not let you have it,” said I. “ Go 
tell your master that it shall not he taken out of my 
shop, till I am paid for my trouble.” Seeing he 
could not obtain it by bullying, he began to beg and 
pray in the most suppliant manner; telling me, that 
if 1 put it into his hands, he would fake care to see 
me satisfied. These words did not in the least 
shake iny resolution ; and as I persisted in the same 
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answer, he at last despaired of success, and swear- 
ing that he would return with a body of Spaniards, 
and cut me' to pieces, thought proper to depart. In 
the mean time I, who gave some credit to what I 
had heard of Spanish assassinations, declared I would 
defend myself courageously; and having put in order 
an excellent fowling piece, 1 said in my own mind, 
“ He that takes both my property and my labour, 
may as well deprive me of life/* Whilst I thus 
argued with myself, a crowd of Spaniards made their 
appearance with the abovemen tioned domestic at 
their head, who with great arrogance bid them break 
open the shop. At these words 1 showed them the 
muzzle of my loaded fusil, and cried out with a lourl 
voice, Vile traitors and cut-ihroats, are the houses 
and shops of citizens of Rome to be assaulted in this 
manner ? If any of you should offer to approi^ehi 
this door, I will shoot him dead.’* Then taki|g 
aim at the domestic, and making a show as if 1 w^s 
going to fire at him, 1 cried out, As for you, y0\x 
rascal, that set them on, you are the very first I sf&l 
make an example of.** Upon hearing this, me 
clapped spurs to a jennet upon which he \va9 
iiiouriced, and began to fly full speed. Ihe dis- 
turbance had now brought all the neighbours out 
of their houses, when some Roman gentlemen pass- 
ing by, said, ** Kill the dogs, and we will stand, by 
you.** These words had such effect, that they left 
me in a terrible panic, and told his lordship all that 
had happened. The bishop, as he was a proud, 
haughty man, reprimanded and scolded his servants 
very severely, both because they had committed such 
an act of violence, and because they had not gone 
through with H. The painter who had been present 
.nt the abovementioned accident, entering at Uiis 
juncture, his lordship desir^ him to go and tell me, 
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that, If 1 did not bring him the piece of plate 
directly, he would leave no part of my body entire 
but my ears ; but that if I brought it without delay, 
he would instantly settle my demand.’’ The proud 
prelate’s menaces did not in the least terrify and 
I gave him to understand, that I should lay the 
whole affair before the Pope. In the mean time his 
anger and my fear having subsided, upon the assur« 
ances of some gentlemen of Rome, that 1 should 
come to no harm, and that I should be paid for my 
trouble, armed with my dagger and coat of mail, I 
rcuaired to the house ot the bishop, who had caused 
all Ids servants to be drawn up in a line. There I 
made my appearance, Paulino following me close 
Aviih the piece of plate : to make my way through 
the line of dorneslics, was like passing through the 
Zodiac ; one of them looked like a lion, another 
like a scorpion, and a third like a crab, till at last 
Ave came into the presence of this reverend prelate, 
who uttered the most priest-like, Spaniard -like 
words that I ever heard. All this time 1 never 
once looked at him, or so much as answered a single 
word; at which his lordship seemed to discover 
more resentment than cA^er, and having ordered pen, 
ink, and paper, desired me to write him a receipt. I 
then looked him full in the fdee, and told him that 
I would readily do so after I had received my money. 
The haughty bishop was then more exasperated than 
ever; but in fine, after a great deal of scolding and 
hectoring, I was paid, and having written a receipt 
left the place in high spirits. 

Pope Clement afterwards heard the whole affair, 
having first seen the piece of plate in question, 
though it was not shown him by« me ; he was 
highly pleased at what had happened, and said 
publicly, that he entirely approved of my behaviour $ 
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so that the bishop heartily repented of what he liad 
done; and, in order to make atonement for the past, 
sent me word by the same painter, that he intended 
to employ me in many commissions of importance : 
to which 1 made answer, that I was very willing 
to undertake them, but that 1 insisted upon being 
paid beforehand. These words coming likewise 
to the ear of Pope Clement, made him Jaugli 
heartily. Cardinal Cibo w'as at Rome when the 
affair happened, and his holiness told him the whole 
affair of the difference between me and the Bishop 
of Salamanca, with all the disturbances it had given 
rise to; then he turned to one of his domestics, and 
bid hitn find constant employment for me in my 
business as a goldsmith. The above cardinal sent 
for me, and after much conversation ordered me to 
make him a piece of plate, more considerable than 
that which I had lately finished for the Bishop of 
Salamanca. 1 likewise worked forCardinal Cornaro- 
and for many other cardinals, especially Ridoln 
and Salviati : I was employed by tiiem all, atici 
earned a ^reat deal of money. Signora Porziu Cli^i 
told me, 1 should open a shop entirely upon my own 
account: I did so accordingly, and was kcj)t;iri 
cDn^tant employment by that good lady, so inat it 
was perhaps by her means cliicfly that 1 came to 
make some figure in the world. At this time I con- 
tracted an intimate acquaintance with Sij;nor (i;'.- 
briello Cesarini,GonfaIonicrof Rome, and frequenilv 
worked for that gentleman ; amongst other jobs 1 
did for him, one was particularly remarkable, namely, 
a largo gold medal to be worn upon a hat, and on 
which ;^vas engraved Leda, with her enamoured 
swan : lie wa« highly pleased with the execution, 
and said he would get mj work to he examined, in 
order to pay me according to its full value. W/ 
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medal being a master-piece of art, the connoisseurs 
set a much higher price upon it than he expected ; 
and as it was in baa hands, I reaped no benefit from 
my labour. This medal occasioned me as much 
trouble as the Bishop of Salamanca’s piece of plate; 
but that narratives of this sort may not interferQ^ 
with matters of much greater importance, I shall 
content myself with having barely touched upon 
that unlucky adventure. 
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Tin- Author hus u quarrel, And accepts a ehalleuge from Kienzo 
da C'ori. — He applies himself to seal engraving, and improve* 
in that art under Lautizio.‘~The plague breaks out at Rome, 
during which he amuses himself with taking plans of the 
aiitiquitioM of that city. — Story of Signor Jacomo Carpi the 
famotis surgeon, and of the vases designed by Benvenuto. — The 
pestilence liaving ceased, a society is formed of artists, viz. 
painters, sculptors, and goldsmiths, with w'eekly meeting.s.-~ 
Orand entertainment at one of these meetings, and a merry 
frolic of the Author's, at wluch were present Michael Angelo 
and JuUo Romano. 

As I am sometimes obliged to quit the sphere of 
my profession, in writing the history of my life, 1 
fiijd it expedient, with regard to such articles as iHie 
last-mentioned, not to give a circumstantial account 
of them, but a compendious summary of the chief 

I iarticulars. I happened once, at our feast of 
fohn, to dine with several of my countrymen^of 
difttrent callings, painters, sculptors, and 
smiths ; where, amongst other artists of distinguished 
reputation, weie present, one Kossoa painter, John 
P’rancesco a pupil of Raphael d' Urbiiin, and many 
more: as I bad invited them thither without .any 
ceremony or constraint, they laughed and jested, 
which is usual with mixed companies, and mad; 
merry upon occasion of so great a festival. A youn-' 
mad-c%p, who was in the service of Signor Lorenzo 
de’ Medici, and whose name was Rieu/o da Gcr;, 
happening to pass by during this cnterraiiirhenu 
turned the Florentines into a jest, and cast liijany 
injurious reHcciions upon the whole body of tlic 
nation. As i» was I that had invited all these mti* 
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of "cniiis aucl worth to this meeting, 1 considered 
myself as the per.-on insulted upon the occasion, 
anti, without being taken notice of by any of the 
company, went up to the spark abovemen tioned, 
who was with a woman of the town, and continued 
his gibing to divert her. 1 asked him whether he 
was the audacious man that spoke ill of the Flo- 
rentines; and he immediately made answer that 
he was. Scarcely had he uttered these words when 
1 gave him a slap on the face, and we both instantly 
drew. But we had hardly made three paces, when 
several of the by-standers interposed, all seeming 
to take my part, rather than that of my adversary ; 
for as the company present were sensible that I was 
in the right, tney declared in my favour accordingly. 
The day following 1 received a challenge from my 
adversary, which 1 accepted with cheerfulness, de- 
claring that 1 thought this an affair of much greater 
iniponance than the business of my shop. 1 instantly 
went to speak to an old man, named Bevilacqua, who 
had the reputation of being the best swordsman in 
Italy, having fought above twenty duels, and always 
come off with honour. This worthy man was my 
friend, had had connexions^ with me in business, 
aiOT^^even interposed in some disputes between me 
and my employers ; he therefore said to me, My 
good friend, Benvenuto, if you were to cope with 
Mars himself, I have not the least doubt but you 
would come off with honour ; for though I have 
been acquainted with you so many years, 1 never 
knew you in the wrong, with regard to any quarrel.** 
He consented, therefore, to be my second, and, 
having repaired to the place appointed in arms, 1 
came off with credit, though there was no blood 
shed. I pass by the particulars of this combat, 
which might indeed be entertaining to some readers ; 
but I rather choose to dwell upon the events that 
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befei me in the business of my calling, which was 
iny chief motive for taking pen in hand, and in 
recounting of which I shallfind sufficient employ- 
ment. Tnough I was excited by an honest emu- 
lation to produce a piece of work, which might 
equal, or even surpass those of that able artist, 
Lucagnolo ; 1 did not, however, upon that account 
quit my agreeable art of jewelling, and, by uniting 
ine two, 1 acquired much more reputation and 

f )rofit, than 1 could have done by either singly : 
or, in both branches, I often hit off things unknown 
to other artists. 

There was at this time, in Rome, a native of 
Perugia, of great abilities, named Lautizio ; the 
only man that worked in his branch of the business, 
which was that of a seal engraver. Every Cardiimi 
at Rome has a seal on which his title is engrave^ ; 
it is made of the bigness of a chihrs hand, and tli^ 
title is embellished with a variety of figures: one of 
these seals, well executed, costs a hundred crowns 
and upwards. 1 could not help desiring to riyal 
so eminent an artist, though this business widld^ 
differs from that of the jeweller and goldsmith ; Ipi 
Lautizio, who was master of the art of seal mal^ig, 
seemed to be confined to that alone, and linew 
nothing of any other branch. I therefore set about 
learning this business, and though 1 found it ex- 
ceedingly difficult, was never wearied out by any 
labour it cost me, but attached myself constantly to 
it, and making money. There was likewise in Rome, 
another eminent artist, a native of Milan, who 
went by the name of Caradosso ; this man worked 
only in medals, engraved with a chisel, upon thin 
plates of metal, and many other materials ; he made 
some scripture pieces, and figures of Christ, a palm 
long, of thin plates of gold, and of such admirable 
workuiattfihip> *ha,t I looked upon him to be one ol 
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the greatest masters in this branch that I had ever 
known ; and I envied him more than any of the 
rest. There were likewise other masters there, 
who worked in medals engraved on steel ; these arc 
the true guides and models uf those who desire to 
acquire perfection in coining money. 1 set about 
learning all these different branches with the greatest 
assiduity. Next to these came the most elegant art 
of enamelling, in which 1 never heard of more 
than one that excelled, and this was a Florentine, 
named Amerigo, with whom 1 was not acquainted ; 
his performances w’ere indeed admirable, and such 
as were never equalled in any part of the globe; nor 
could I, or any other man, ever boast of having 
seen a piece of workmanship of the kind, that made 
even a faint approach to their excellence. The art 
of enamelling is extremely difficult on account of 
the fire, which is the last thing used in works of 
that nature, and often spoils and totally destroys 
them { nevertheless 1 attached myself likewise to 
it with the utmost ardour; and, though I found 
it very hard to be acquired, such was the pleasure 
1 took in learning it^. that its greatest difficulties 
aj»peared delightful to me. This was a peculiar 
imlulgence of the author of nature, and the effect 
of a genius so happy, that I could, uiih the utmost 
cose, learn any thing I gave iny mind to. These 
sevei.il branches are very different from each other; 
insomuch, that the man that excels in one, seldom, 
or never, attains to an equal liegvee of perfection 
in any of the rest; whereas I, having exerted myself 
vviih ihe utmost assiduity to be eminent in all these 
different branches, at last compassed my end, as I 
shall show in a proper place. •, 

About this tune, wnilst I was still a young man 
of tlirce-and-twenty, so dreadful an epidemic dis- 
ease prevailed in Home, that there died every day 
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at this calamity, 1 began to indulge myself in 
certain pleasures of fancy, arising from different 
causes, which I shall hereafter specify; for, on 
holidays, I amused myself with visiting the anti- 
quities of that city, and sometimes took tlieir figures 
in wax ; at other times 1 made drawings of them. 
As these antiquities are all ruinous edifices, where 
a number of pigeons build their nests, 1 had a 
mind to divert myself among them with my fowling 
piece; but being greatly afraid of the plague, I 
avoided all commerce with the inhabitants, and 
made Paulino carry ray gun; thus we repaired 
together to the ruins, from whence I often returned 
home loaded with pigeons of the largest size. But 
I never chose to put more than a single ball iiijto 
my piece, and in this manner, by being a g6$d 
marksman, 1 procured a considerable quantii^of 
game. The fowling piece which I held in^fitiy 
hand, was, both on the inside and outside^’ us 
bright as a looking-glass; 1 likewise inade^hc 
pow'der as fine as the minutest dust; and ii^he 
use of it, I discovered some of the most admir&lf 
secrets that ever were known till this time. |^()f 
this 1 will, to avoid prolixity, give only one proof, 
which will surprise* even those who are adepts in 
this .matter. When 1 had charged my piece w ith 
a quantity of powder, equal in weight to the fi(\h 

C art of a oall, it carried two hundred paces point 
lank: in a word, so great was the delight 1 took 
in shooting, that it often diverted me from the 
busiiieS? of my shop. Though it had this ill con- 
sequence, it, in other respects, procured me con- 
siderable advantages; for, by this d?£ercisc of 
shooting, I greatly improved my constUahoi^ 
air was of vast service to me, and grated my 
nerves, which were naturally relaxed; wntUtl was 
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cnjoyln® these pleasures, my spirits suddenly re^ 
vived ; 1 no longer had my usual gloom, and 1 
worked to more purpose, than when my attention 
was totally engrossed by business ; upon the whole 
my gun turned rather to my advantage, than the 
contrary. Add to this, that by means of this re- 
creation, I contracted an acquaintance with some 
people that kept a look out for the peasants of 
Lombardy, who, at a particular season of the year 
came to work in the vineyards about Rome: these 
peasants, in digging the ground, scarcely ever failed 
to discover ancient medals, agates, cornelians, and 
camaieus; they likewise found precious stones, 
such as emeralds, zaphyrs, diamonds, and rubies. 
Those w»ho went in quest of the peasants, often 
bought such things of them for a trifle; and 1 
dealing with the former, have freqiicntly given them 
gold crowns for curiosities, whiem had cost them 
only so many pence. This traflic, besides the 
great profit I derived from it, which was at least a 
tenth* procured me the friendship of most oi the 
Roman cardinals. 1 shall mention onlv a few of 
the most remarkable of these rarities that happened 
to fall into my hands; imprimis, a doljihiu’s liead, 
about the size of a large beqn ; though an was 
eminently conspicuous in this head, it was still 
surpassed by nature; for this emerald was of so 
fine a colour, that the person who purchased it of 
nie for ten crowns, caused it to be curiously set 
in a gold ring, and sold it for a hundred. 1 had 
likewise one of the finest topazes that ever was 
beheld : art and nature seemed to rival each other 
in embellishing this stone, of the size of a large 
nut ; and upon it was carved an amazingly line head, 
intended to represent a Minerva. I had likewise 
in my collection, another stone of a diflerent sort 
fiom any of these ; this was ^camaieu, upon whicli 
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was engraved a Hercules binding a triple-headed 
Cerberus; tliis was a piece of such extraordinary 
beauty, and such admirable, workmanship, that 
our great Michael Angelo declared he had nc^er 
beheld anv ihirig that surpassed it. Amongst a 
number ol bronze medals one fell into mv hands, 
upon which was represented a head of Hupiter; 
this medal was the largest I ever beheld ; the head 
was one of ilie most complete masterpieces of art; 
on the reverse were several other figures, rescmhling 
the head, in w’hich the artist displayed his ingenuitv 
in a manner equally conspicuous. 1 might launch 
out into a long dissertation upon this subject, but 
1 choose to avoid prolixity. 

The epidemic disorder had prevailed for some 
time in llomc (for 1 must partly go back in order 
to connect my narrative), when there arrived in 
that city an eminent surgeon, named Signor Jacomo 
da Capri. This extraordinary man had, amongst 
other nostrums, certain violent remedies for the 
French disease ; and moreover, understood the art 
of design extremely well. Happening one day to 
pass by my shop, he cast his eye upon some draw- 
ings, amongst which were several little vases of a 
variety of grotesque figures, which I had sketched 
out by way of amusement ; these vases being, in 
form, very different from any that had ever been 
seen before. Signor Giacomo desired me to make 
him some of silver, according to the same model 
this I readily agreed to do, because they were ni 
my own invention. Though he paid me generously 
for my trouble, the reputation which 1 acquirnl 
by them was of an hundred times more value tn 
me than the, profit; for the wliolc trade declared 
they had never seen anylhing more complete, 
better executed. I Inid no sooner finishcMl ihe^c 
pieces, than iny new employer showed them to the 
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I^ope, and the day following quitted Rome. He 
was a man of great learning; and talked admirably 
upon medical subjects. The Pope was desirous of 
liMvlnghim in his service ; but he declared he did 
not care to confine himself to any service 
t.v or; and that whoever had occasion for his ussist- 
iince, should send for him. He was a person of 
ereat sagacity, and did very wisely to leave Rome; 

. ir, not niany months after, all his patients re- 
I: p^ed, so that he would have been murdered if he 
had staid. He showed my little vases to the Duke 
of Ferrara, and to several other princes ; and told 
tliv’tn that they were presents from a great nobleman 
at, ivome, of whom Ire had tlemanded them, iiiron 
unfienaking to cure him of a certain disoraer ; 
that lire nohleman had told him they were antiques^ 
and begged he would ratlier ask any thing else, 
v/hich lie would iVeely part with, and leave him 
those; tot he refused to cure him on any other 
terms ; ^id thus got them into his possession. 
'This 1 was told by Signor Alberto B( ndidio j who, 
with gre^t ceremony, showed me certain figures at 
Ferrara; at whitdi J laughed, without making any 
other an.swcr. Signor Alberto, wdio was. a proud, 
haughty man, said to me in a passion : Y ^ii may 
laugh as iiiiich as you please ; hut I must tell you 
I hat tliere has not been a man these thousand years 
able to make such figures.” I, that I might not 
seem lo detract from reputation, stood admiring 
tiiein in silent astonishment. I \vas told in Rome, 
by iiinny noblemen who were my friends, that these 
drawings appeared to them very extraordinary, and 
of genuine antiquity ; encouraged by this decla- 
ration, 1 confessed they were my performances : 
tlu v t\ot giving credit to what I said, 1 formed a 
!■' ohition to make new designs, in order to jjirove 
ucv verarity, hccause the ahovcnientioncd .Signor 
o 
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Giacomo had carried off the others. By ihls jf>!> 
I was considerably a gainer. The epideinic disease 
continuing to rage, I escaped it very napnily ; nian y 
of my acquaintance had died of it, while I con- 
tinued in perfect health. 

The plague had by this time almost spent itc 
fury; insomuch, that those who had survived it, 
congratulated each other, and expressed grtrui jny 
at having escaped that fatal scourge. Uf)on thi:^ 
occasion there was established in Rome a society or 
painters, statuaries, and goldsmiths, the best tliar. 
nad ever been known in that capital : the founder 
of this society was a statuary named Michael An- 
gelo, a native of Sienna, and possessed of such ex- 
traordinary abilities, that he might justly vie with 
any artist belonging to the profession ; but still 
more eminently distinguished for being the nw'si 
complaisant and obliging man in the universe : hv 
was the oldest member of this society; mi^b* 
be considered as the youngest, on accofflt of bi 
vigorous constitution. \Ve were frequently totrcilv t 
at least twice in the. week. I must not oinii, it) 
to this society also belonged Julio Rornano, .i 
painter, and John Francesco, both excclK ni pupi? 
of the great Raphsiel d'Urbino. After \v»- ha<! 
been several times in company together, our worth , 
president thought proper to invite UvS to ''Uji ■at hi 
nouse one Sunday ; directing that every man i^houi'i 
bring his mistress with him ; and he who failed m 
comply, should be obliged to treat the companv 
with a supper. Such members of the socii^ty 
had no acquaintance amongst the courtezans, wm: 
obliged to procure ladies with greart; trouble atiil « r<- 
pense, for fear of exposing themselves at th *' 
agreeable entertainment. 1 had thought ^^y sell 
vastly well provided in a fine girl of the ngiiie of 
Penlr>esilca, who had a fondness for me; but 1 ^v;i3 
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obliged to resign her to one of my most intimate 
friendh, named Bacchiaca, who had been, and still 
non tinned to be, deeply in love with her. The 
girl, upon this occasion^ was somewhat piqued, per- 
ceiving that I gave her up to Bacchiaca, at the first 
word ; a circumstance which induced her to ima- 
gine that I slighted her, and made a bad return Ibi 
the afiedion she bore me. Her resentment after- 
wards involved me in a perplexing affair, of which 
j shall speak more at large in its proper place. 

As tile lime drew near that we were to repair tc 
the assembly aboveinentioned, and 1 happened to 
be without a female companion, 1 looked upon 
myself as guilty of a great oversight in not providing 
one ; but not choosing to be disgraced by bringing 
any low, despicable creature amongst so many 
brilliant beauties, I thought of a frolic to increase 
the inirili of the company. Having formed my 
pKm, I sent for a boy named Diego, of about six- 
lecn, who lived next door to me, and was son to a 
.Spanish coppersmith ; this lad was learning Latin 
at the grammar-school, to which he applied with 
great diligence: he had a very genteel person, with 
a fine complexion ; the contours of nis face sur- 
passed those of the ancient statjiie of Antinous; and 
; i haij often drawn his likeness, by which I acquired 
: great' reputation in my performances. The boy had 
acquaintance in town, nor was he known to 
^any ot the society; he neglected his dress very 
jimicb, his attention being entirely engrossed by 
^ study. Having sent for him to my house, I he^ed 
bat he would dress himself in woman^s clothes, 
vhicb I had provided. He was easily prevailed on 
o comply ; and I, by means of a variety of orna- 
nents, added a considerable lustre to the beauty of 
lis cmuiteiiance. I pul two rings in his ears, in 
ivhich were two fine and beautiful pearls f the rings 
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being divifled in the middle, fastened upon his cars, 
which appeared to be bored ; 1 tlien dressed his 
neck with gold necklaces and costly jewels. In 
the same maimer I adorned his fingers with rings ; 
and, taking him gently by the ear, brought him 
before a looking-glass. The boy, seeing himself 
in the glass, exclaimed with an exulting tone ; 
** Lord, what a Diego am 1 now I'* “ Diego,'’ 

said 1 to him then, “I never before asked you any 
favour, but now for the first time, 1 beg yon will 
oblige me in one thing; it is, that you would, io 
your present dress, repair with me to tlie agreeable 
society which I have mentioned to you so often." 
The. lad, who was virtuous and discreet, modestly 
cast his eyes upon the ground, and deliberated for 
a few moments j then suddenly looking up, mad 
answer : ** I will go Avith you, Benvenuto ; 

finding him so very ready, 1 replied, “ Lei us set 
out directly/’ I put on his head a large hand- 
kerchief, which is called at Rome a summer-cloth. 
When we came to the place, the whole coinpanv 
were already met, and all rose to salute me; Mi 
chad Angelo was between Julio Romano and Job:; 
Francesco. As soon as 1 had taken the Imndkcr 
chief from the head of my beaulifvd companion, 
Michael Angelo, who, as I have already observcfi. 
was one of the most facetious and diverting' iiiea 
in the world ; with one hand taking hold of Julio, 
and with the other of John Francc.sco, with b s 
utmost might, drew them towards Diego, aiw! 
obliged them to kneel down ; at the same tin.c 
falling upon his knees himself, and calling to tin' 
company, he exclaimed aloud — See in what form 
angels descend from the clouds ! — ^'rhough celestial 
spirits are represented as males, behold there are 
female spirits in heaven likewise ! ” So he con- 
tinued to exclaim, “ O beautiful angel 1 " oh 
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wo.ihy of all praise, vouchsafe to save, vouchsafe 
h) direct me ? ’’ At these words the facetious crea- 
ture lifted up his right hand,^ and gave him a papal 
benediction. Michael Angelo rising, said, that it 
was customary to kiss the Pope's toe, but that ado- 
ration should be paid to the checks of angels ; ” he 
then gave him a salute, and the youth coloured up, 
which greatly added to his beauty. This scene 
being over, every man produced a sonnet, upon 
some subject or other, and we gave them to Mi- 
chael Angelo for his perusal. The latter began to 
read them aloud, when the attention of Diego in- 
creased his beauty to such a degree as is impossiole 
to express. The company fell into discourse, and 
gave many tokens of admiration, which 1 shall not 
here particularize, as that is not now my business ; 
1 shall only mention one expression which I re- 
collect to have heard from that famous painter Julio, 
'rhis great man having looked upon all present 
with aiicetion, but more attentively upon the 
ladies, turncfl about to Michael Angelo, and spoke 
to hiin xhus: '‘My dear Michael Angelo, the 
name ot crow, whicn you have given to our ladies, 
suiis them pretty well ; though they are even iu- 
f< rioi in beauty to crows, when compared to one 
of the finest peacocks that ever was beheld.*' 
Diniitfr vvas now ready to serve up, when Julio 
begged to be the person that should place us in 
proper order. His request being granted, he took 
tile ladies by the hand, and made them sit at the 
iijiper end of the table, with mine in the midst of 
tnem; the men he placed next, and me in the 
middle, telling me that 1 was deserving of all man- 
ner of honour and distinction. Behind our backs 
there were rows of flower-pots, with beautiful jes- 
wmiues, which seemed to heighten the charms of 
the young ladic^., and especially of my Diego, he- 
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yond expression. Thus we alh with great cheer- 
fulness, began to regale ourselves at that elegant 
supper. After our repast was over, we were enter- 
tained with a concert of music, both vocal and 
instrumental ; and because the performers sang 
and played with books before them, my angelical 
companion desired that he might be allowed to 
sing his part : as he aenuitted Iiimself better than 
any of the rest, Julio and Michael Angelo, instead 
of expressing themselves in the same facetious 
terms they had done before, seemed to be struck 
with astonishment, and grew w'ild and extrava- 
gatlt in their praises. The music being over, one 
Aurelio Ascolano, who was very clever at repeating 
verses extempore, which is called in Italy improvisare 
began to repeat some admirable lines in praise of 
the ladies. Whilst this person was singing, the 
two girls who had my beauty between them, never 
ceased prating and chattering; one of them told 
me in what manner she had fallen into that loose 
way of life; the other asked my companion how 
it came to be her fate, who were her friends, a ml 
how long she had been at Rome, w’th several other 
questions of the same kind. Were I to dwell 
upon trifles of such a nature, I might relate many 
odd things that were said and done there, occa^ 
sioned by Penthesilea» who was passionately foml 
of me ; but as that would be foreign to rny design. 
I shall be content with briefly touching upon them. 

The discourse of the two courtezans began to 
disgust my counterfeit lady, who had taken tli- 
name of Ponioi)a ; as she was desirous to disengage 
herself from them, and get rid of their loose con- 
versation, she sometimes turned to one side, some 
times to the other : the lady that Julio brought wiiii 
him, asking whether she was not ill, the counter 
feit Pomona answered in the affirmative, declarini; 
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that she believed herself to be some months ad- 
vanced in pregnancy ; and felt, at that very time, 
the qualms of breeding. Upon which the two 
ladies who had her between them, taking com- 
passion of Pomona, begged her to withdraw, when 
she was acknowledged to be a boy ; immediately 
they quitted the table, loading him with all the 
abusive language that is usually given to disorderly 
young fellows. An outcry being instantly set up, 
accompanied w’lth great laughter and exiiressions of 
surprize, the grave Michael Angelo desired per- 
mission of all present to inflict upon me a penance 
in his own way : the company giving their assent 
to this with loud acclamations, he j>ut me out of 
pain by thrice repeating, Long live Signor Ben- 
venuto;*' and that, he said, was the punishment 
1 deseiTcd for so humorous a frolic. I'lms ended 
this pleasant entertainment, together with the day; 
and the company separating, retired to their re- 
spective habitations. 
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The Author Ipurns to make ouriou* Damaskeeniogi of steel and 
silver on Turkish tiaggere, &c. — Derivation of the word grotesque 
in works of design.— His ingenuity in med.jle and rings.— Hii 
gieat humanity to Lewis Fulci is repaid with the utinoat 
ingratitude. — Tragical end ofPulcl in consequence of his amour 
with Fcnthesilea. — Gallant behaviour of the Author on this 
ocvaston, in dofcating a band of armed adversaries ; hi* aacape. 
and reconciliation with Benvenuto of Pciugia. 

Were I to give a complete account of alt the 
works I did at this time for })ersons of different 
stations life, my narrative would become alto- 
gether tedious ; suffice it at present to observe, that I 
exerted myself with the ulniost diligence* ami care 
to acquire perfection in a variety of difVcreni arts, as 
above enumerated; and therefore, bitlierio w iili un- 
ceasing perseverance worked at them all. But as an 
opportunity has not hitherto occurred of giving^an 
account of my remarkable performances, 1 sfiall ijyait 
till such a one offers. Michael Angelo, the .stainiarx, 
was at this time employed in erecting a mouurfti^ni 
to the late Pope Adrian ; Julio Romano, the painter, 
was gone into the service of the Manpiis of Mantua ; 
the other members were retired to differcni quarter, 
as their businc.ss happened lo lead them ; so that 
our ingenious society was almost entirely dis|ftf.se(i. 
Soon after there fell into my hands some- iittle 
"Turkish daggers ; the handles of which were rif iro.j 
as well as the lllade, and even the scahbarri wws of 
that luvlal ; on these were engraved severiti fuiv. 
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toliages in llic Turkish taste, lunsl beautifully filled 
ujj with gold. I found 1 had a strong inclination 
to cultivate this branch likewise, whicli was so dif- 
ferent from the rest ; and finding that I had great 
success in it, I produced several pieces in this way. 
My performances indeed were much finer and more 
durable than the Turkish for several reasons ; one 
tvas, that 1 made a much deeper incision in the steel 
than is generally practised in Turkish works; the 
other was, that these foliages are nothing else but 
cichory leaves, with some few flowers of Echites; 
if these have some graces, they are not lasting like 
those of our foliages. In Italy there is a variety of 
tastes, and we cut foliages in many dilTerent forms ; 
the Lombards make the most beautiful wreaths, 
representing ivy leaves and others of the same sort, 
with agreeable twinings highly pleasing to the eye. 
'i’he Homans and Tuscans have a much better 
notion in this respect, for they represent acanthu.s 
leaves with all their festoons and Howers, tvinding 
in a variety of forms, and amongst these leaves 
they insert birds and animals ol several sorts, with 
great ingenuity and elegance in the arrangement. 
They in part likewise have recourse to wild flowers, 
sucrli as those called lions mouths, accompanied 
by other fine inventions of thv imagination, w'hich 
are termed grotesques by the ignorant. These foli- 
ages have received that name from the moderns, 
because they are found in certain caverns in Rome, 
w’hich in ancient days were chambers, baths, 
studies, halls, and other places of the like nature. 
The curious happened to discover them in these 
subterraneous caverns, whose low situation is owing 
to the raising of the surface of the ground in a 
series of ages ; and as these caverns in Rome are 
commonly called grottos, they from thence acquired 
the name of grotesque. But this is not their proper 
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name, for as the ancients delighted in the com|io- 
silion of chimerical creatures, and to the mixed 
breed of" animals supposed to spring from the pro- 
misciious conjunction of goats, cows, and mares, 
gave the appellation of monsters; in like manner 
artists produced hy their foliages monsters of this 
sort; and that is the proper name for them, 
not grotesques. In such a taste 1 made foliages 
filled up in the manner abovemen tinned, which 
were far more elegant and pleasing to the eye 
than the Turkish works. 

It happened about this time that certain vases 
were discovered, which appeared to be antique 
urns filled with ashes; amongst these were iron 
rings inlaid with gold, in each of which was set 
a (hminuiive shell. Learned antiquarians, upon in- 
vestigating the nature of these ring?, declared iheii 
opinion that they were worn as charms by those 
who desired to behave with steadiness and resolu^n 
either in prosperous or adverse fortune. , ^ 

I likewise took things of this nature in haim. at 
t’ne rcqiKst of some gentlemen who were my^r' 
licular friends, and wrtmght some of these iSik 
ni/,s ; but I made them of steel well tempered, 
and ihencut and inlaid with gold, so that they Were 
very beautiful to behold ; sometimes for a sini^Ie 
ring of this sort, I was paid abo\’e forty crowns. A t 
that time a .sort of small medals were in fashion, 
upon which it was customary for noblemen and 
gentlemen to engrave certain devices and fancies 
of their own ; and they wore them commdniy upon 
their caps, I made several things of i^is sort, 
hut found such jobs very difficult ; the e^ebrat^^d 
artist, nmned Curadosso, would not take I^'s$ than 
a hundred crowns for one of them, hccaiise they 
containeda variety of figures. I was therefete cm- 
jdoyed, r.ot ;.o much on account of the gr^*atnc“«s 
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of ins price, as his slowness iu working, by some 
gentlemen, for whom I made one medal amongst 
others in emulation of this renowned ^artist, on 
vhich were four figures I took uncommon pains 
viih. It happened upbn this occasion, that the 
gentlemen comparing my works with that of the fa- 
mous Caradosso, declared mine to be by much the 
mure elegant and masterly ; and bid me ask wrhat- 
ever I thought proper for my trouble; for I had 
given them such satisfaction, that they were willing 
to pay me my own price. To this 1 answerer!, 

‘ I'hat the best recompcnce 1 could receive for my 
labour, and that which I desired most, was the 
happiness of making an approach to the excellence 
of so groat a master ; and if I appeared to gentle- 
men of their taste to have attained that honour, 
ihoughi myself sufficiently rewarded/^ Upon 
my leaving them at these words, they immediately 
seiit me a generous present, with which 1 was per- 
fectly satisfied ; and my ardour to gain the appro- 
bation of my employers increased to such a degree, 
that it gave rise to the adventures which I am going 
10 relate. For in the course of this history, 1 must 
sorneiimes lose sight of iny profession, to record 
some unlucky accidents, by^ which this toilsome 
life of mine has been occasionally embittered. 

1 have already given an account of the ingenious 
’•ociety of artists; and of the pleasant scene of Pen- 
ihesilea the courtezan, who had so false and dan- 
gerous a passion for me, and had beer, so greatly 
nriiated an account of the merry frolic of inlrodnc- 
nii^ Diego the Spaniard at supjHtr ; I shall concinile 
now that whimsical advenluie. As she thought 
herself injured iu the most outrageous manner ima- 
ginable, and liad vowed revenge, an opjioriuniiy 
so<*ii offered to carry her wicked purpose into ex- 
ecution; and 1 shall here inform the reader iu what 
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manner mj jiit; was brought by her malice into the 
ijost imminent danger. There; happened about this 
lime to aftive at Kome a young eenilenjan, named 
Lewis Pulci, son to one of the Tulci family, who 
had been beheaded for having iiiccstuous intercourse 
with his daughter; this young gentleman bad an 
unconunon genius for poetry, was well versed in the 
Latin language,' and w rote with great elegance ; he 
was likewise extremely handsome and genteel. He 
had just quitted the service of some bishop whose 
name 1 do not remember, and was very ill with the 
French disease. When he was at Florence there 
were meetings in the open street, where he sang 
extempore, and distinguished himself amongst 
those who had the greatest talent that way; this 
binging was so well worth hearing, that the divine 
Michael Angelo Buonarotti, that renowned statuary 
aiul painter, whenever he beard that Pulci was, to 
perform, went to listen to him with the utmost 
eagerness; and upon these occasions was generally 
accompanied by one Piloto, a goldsmith, and myself 
I'his was the first rise of my intimacy with Lewis 
Pulci ; after tw’o years had elapsed, he discovered to 
me the condition he was in at Rome, and begged J 
would procure him some relief. I was moved to 
compassion on accotint of his excellent qualities, 
and farther excited by the love of my country, as w ell 
as a compassionate disposition ; I therefore took him 
into my house, and had him treated with such care, 
that with the assistance of youth and a vigirou?; 
eonstiimion, his health was quickly restored. While 
the young man w^as in this manner endeavouring 
to recover, he constantly amused himself wiihf read- 
ing, and 1 proeured him as many books as 1 cduhi 
sensible of the obligations I had laid him undi^r, he 
often thanked me w ith tears in his eyes, assuring me, 
if God ever prospered him, or any way put it m Im 
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power, he would endeavour to give me convincing 
marks of his gratitude. I told him that 1 had not 
served him as well as 1 could have wished^ but had 
done iny best ; and it was the duty of human beings 
lo assist each other; only admonishing him to show 
the same kindness to others, who might happen to 
stand in need of his assistance, as he had done of 
mine ; alnd desiring that he would look upon me as 
his friend, and always love me. 

The young man began to freouent the court of 
Home, in which he was soon taken notice of, and 
entered into the service of a prelate, a man of four- 
score, who was the Bishop of U rgenis. This prelate 
had a nephew, named Signor Giovanni, a Venetian 
gentleman : Signor Giovanni seemed to he greatly 
struck with the shining qualities of Lewis Pulci, 
and had contracted such an intimacy with him, that 
he seemed to be a second self. Lewis having talked 
to him of me, and the great favours 1 had done him. 
Signor Giovanni conceived a desire to know me. 
It happened about this time that 1 had made a little 
entert^henent one evening for my mistress Peri- 
thestli^, to which I invited .several men of genius of 
my acquaintance; at the very moment that we w ere 
sitting down to table. Signor Giovanni and Lewis 
Pulci entered the room, and ’after some little cere- 
mony, were prevailed upaa to stay to supper. The 
wanton courtezan no sooner fixed her eye on the 
handsome youth, than she immediately formed a 
design upon him; 1 perceived the snare; so that 
the insfant supper was over, I called Lewis aside, 
and requested nim, by the obligations which he had 
acknowledged himself to have to me, not lo listen 
ujjon any account to the insinuations of that lewd 
In answer lo this he exclaimed, Whai, 
iriend Jknvenut^ do you take me tor a mad- 
Tjvui ! *’ 1 lold Jiliii, 1 did not take him for a mad- 

vut 1. H 
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man, but for an inexperienced youth ; at the same 
time assuring him, that 1 gave myself not the least 
trouble about her; but that my concern was for him, 
and I should l)e sorry to see him ruined by so aban- 
doned a strumpet. To this he answered, that He 
wished he might break his neck, if he ever would so 
much as open his lips to her.” He must have sworn 
this oath with great earnestness, for it was his fate 
afterwards to break his neck, as will appear in the 
sequel. Signor Giovanni's affection for the youth 
proved not to be of the virtuous sort, but the reverse ; 
for the latter was every day seen new clothed either 
in velvet or silk, and appeared to be addicted to all 
manner of debauchery: in short, he bad divested 
himself of all his laudable qualities, and pretended 
neither to see nor know me, when we met; because 
1 had reproved him, telling him that he had aban- 
doned himself to all kinds of vices, and that they 
would oe his destruction. Signor Giovanni had 
bought him a fine black horse, which cost a 
hundred and fifty crowns; it was an admirable pacer, 
and Lewis rode it every day to jpay his court to that 
strumpet Pcnthesilea. Though I beheld this scene, 
it gave me no manner of concern : I said only )hat 
all animals acted according to their nature, ai^d I 
attached myself to my business. It happenedE^^bne 
Sunday evening that we were invited by uie fai^ouj 
statuary, Michael Angelo, of Sienna, to sup •with 
him, and it was then summer time; at this sftpfnr 
Bacchiacha, of whom mention has alrcady’^bfen 
made, was a guest, and he had brought wiA him 
Penthesilea, with whom he had been foiAcrly 
connected. Whilst we were at supper she rose from 
table, telling us that a sudden inaisposition oblij^cd 
her to retire, but that she would quickly return, As 
we were engaged in cheerfiil conversation, she stayed 
■AWSLy long* ' than we expected ; I stood listening, 
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and heard some people talking in a low voice in the 
street^ whilst 1 held a knife in my hand, which I 
made use of at table to cut my victuals : the window 
was so near the table, that having risen up a little, 
I saw Lewis Pulci and Penthesilea in close con- 
ference, and overheard the former say : ** If that 
cursed Benvenuto should happen to discover us, 
we must be undone/^ She mane answer : ** Lewis, 
be under no apprehensions ; mind what a noise they 
are making; we are the least of their thoughts.” At 
these words 1 perceived who they were ; when im« 
mediately leaping from the window, I seized Lewis 
by the Cloak, au J should certainly have killed him 
w'iih the knife in my hand, had he not instantly 
clapped spurs to his little white horse, and leaving 
his cloak behind to save his life, fled with Penthesilea 
to a neighbouring church. Those who were at 
table, having suddenly risen, came all up to me, and 
begged ! would not give myself or them any trouble 
for .;the; sake of a narlot. ' I answered, "that 1 
shoiiM ^er have stirred upon her account; but 
that^'^uld not help showing my resentment to 
th»^atn, who behaved to me in so perhdious a 
manm.” 1 would not, therefore, give ear to the 
per^lPions and entreaties of my worthy friends, 
out up uty sword,* went unaccompanied 

to Pratt } for the nouse where wc were at supper, w^as 
near the Mte Del Gastello, which Jed to Prati. J i 
was not lohg before the sun set, and I returned 
slowly to Rome, when it was already dark, but the 
cites of the city w<^ not locked. I repaired to 
rentherilea's habitation, firmly resolved, in case 
Lewis Pulci should be there, to treat them both 
very roughly: perceiving that there was nobody in 
the house but a servant girl, named Corida, I laic! 
aside my cloak and the scabbard of niy sword, and 
came up to the house^ which stood behind the place 
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called Banchi, upon the river Tiber. Oppo-^iie to 
this house was a garden, belonging to an innkeepe'r, 
whose name wasKomolo; this garden was enclosed 
with a thick hedge, in which I concealed myself, in 
order to await the coming of the lady and her gallant. 
When I had stayed there some time, my friend 
Bacchiaca happened to pass ^y, who, whether he 
really thought I should go there, or had been told 
so, called to me in alow voice by the name of gossip, 
for so wx used to stile each other in joke. He be- 
sought me, for God’s sake, to desist; uttering these 
wor^s, almost with tears in his eyes: ** Gossip, I beg 
you will not hurt this poor unfortunate woman, 
for nothing can justly be laid to her charge.” ** If 
you do not,” said I, ** directly quit the place, I wjll 
cut you across the head with tny sw^ord,” My poor 
gossip, frightened by this language, felt a suajleri 
call from nature, and had not gone far, wherf 
found himself under a necessity of obeying it. ." It 
was a bright starry night, and the sky shone wijh^a 
reftilgent lustre ; when suddenly I heard the ivoise 
of several horses galloping on both sides : thisAyas 
occasioned by Lewis and Penthesilea, w’ho^en- 
acroinpanied bv one Signor Benvenuto PeriiMtio, 
chamberlain to Pope Clement; they had four 
captains from Perugia attending them, with other 
brave young olRcers, in ail twelve persons that wore 
swords. When I perceived my .situation, not 
knowing which way to get off, I resolved to continue 
under llie hedge; but the briars pricked atid hurt 
rne very much, so that I could no longer bear it, but 
began to think of consulting my safety by flight. 
At this tiuie Lewis had his arms about Pen thes^i lea’s 
neck, and told her that hemu.st have a kiss th .spite 
oi tb<M iraiiof Benvenuto. These words^Svhivb 
received a new sling by the pricking of the biiirs, 
provoked mo to siudi a degree, that J Icaped bui of 
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thehedgCf and liftine up my sword, cried out, 1 
will instantly be the death of you al).'* My sword 
fell upon Lewis’s shoulders, but as the young fellow 
was protected by a coat of mail, the blow, though 
very heavy, had no effect upon him ; and sword 
turned its edge upon jhe lair but deceitful face of 
Penthfsilea. Both having fallen to the ground, 
Bacchiaca, with his stockings half down his legs, 
began to run away screaming. I then turned about 
boldly to the rest, with my drawn sword, when my 
valiant adversaries hearing a loud uproar in the inn, 
imagined they had to deal with an army of a 
hundred men ; they had however drawn their swords, 
but some of their horses taking fright, this occasioned 
so much confusion amongst them, that two of the 
cleverest were thrown, and the rest betook them- 
selves to flight. I, seeing the affair turn out happily, 
made off with the utmost speed, pleased to get rid 
of tt^is troublesome affair with nonour, and not 
Cii^gto expose myself to more danger than honour 
rolpi^d. In this terrible confusion and hurly-burly, 
soth'e of the gentlemen and officers had wounded 
thcii^elves with their own swords. Signor Ben- 
verrot^ the Pope’s chamberlain, was thrown dowa 
and trampled upon by his o^n mule; his servant 
attempting to draw his sword, fell with him at the 
same time, and gave his master a deep w^ound in the 
hand. This accident, more than all the rest, made 
Signor Benvenuto swear, in his Perugian ja^on, 
that, By G— d, Benvenuto should teach Ben- 
venuto manners.” He desired one of the officers, 
who perhaps had more courage than the rest, but 
was young, and had very little to say for himself, 
^to deliver me a challenge. This gentleman called 
|.upon me at the house of a Neapolitan nobleman, 
^who had heard of my abilities, and seen some of 
imy performances; and being likewise convinced 
’ 2 



that. I was, both in mind and body, tit lor the 
military profession, to which he was attached abov#* 
all others, grcvvcxccedingly fondof me : seeing iiiyseir 
thus protected and caressed, and being in proper 
spirits, I gave such an answer to the olheer, as I 
believe made him heartily repent his coining on 
such an errand. A few days after, Lewis, ren- 
thcsilea, and the rest, being pretty well recovered 
of their wounds, the nobleman, my patron, was 
solicited by Signor Benvenuto, whose passion had 
by this time subsided, to prevail upon me to be 
reconciled to Lewis, adding, that the gallant oflicers 
who were with him, and who had never had any 
difl’ercnce with me on their own account, would be 
glad to cultivate my acquaintance. The nobleman 
made answer, that he would persuade me to agree 
to all that was proposed; and should willingly un- 
dertake to accommodate matters, upon condition 
tliat there was to be no upbraiding on either side for 
w hat had passed, as that would reflect dishonour on 
tlieinscives ; that we should only shake hands and 
drink together, in token of reconcilement, and so 
he would engage to make all things agreeable. Tliis 
(iv-sign was carried into execution : one Thursday 
evening the nobleman carried me to the house of 
Signor Benvenuto, where all the military gentlemeu 
who iiud been in the talc skirmish w'cre at table. 
My patron was accompanied above thirty gallant 
men, well armed; a circumstance which Signor 
Benvenuto did not expect. Having entered a iiulc 
hall, my friend going before, and 1 following him, 
he addressed ihciu thus : “ Save you, gentlemen, I 
am come with Benvenuto, whom 1 love as my own 
brother, and w^ gladly present ourselves, with an 
intention to Ho whatever you think proper to enjoin 
us.^’ Benvenuto seeing the hall crowded with such 
a ouiiiber, made ’m,* - rr : All we devire of you h 
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peace; wc want nothing more.” He then promised^ 
that the ^vernor hi* Home should give me no 
ti’ouble. Thus we were reconciled, and 1 returned 
to my shop ; but 1 was scarcely able to pass an hour 
without the company of the Neajpolitaii nobleman, 
who either visited me, or sent for me to his own 
house. In the mean time, Lewis Pulci being cured, 
every day took an airing upon his black horse, which 
he knew so well how to manage : one day, amongst 
others, after there had fallen a drizzling rain, having 
made his horse prance, and curvet before Pen- 
ilicsilca’s door, he happened to slip, and the horse 
foil upon him : hy this accident he broke his right 
leg, and a few days after died in the house of Pen- 
thesilea ; the curse, which he had solemnly invoked 
against himself in the presence of God, being thus 
accomplished. Hence it appears, that the Deity 
watches over the conduct noth of the good and 
[bud, and rewards all according to their deserts. 
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CHAPTER Vn 

The Duke of Botirbon lays liege to Rome, which is taken and 
plundered.— The Author kills the Duke of Bourbon as he Is 
scaling the walls.— He retires to the castle of St. Angelo, where 
he acts as bombardier, and signalizes himself in an cxtraoi dinary 
manner.^The Prince of Orange is killed by a ball fn>rn a 
cannon directed by the Author; the Pope’s acknowledgments 
to Benvennto^The eastle of St. Angelo surrendered by ca- 
pitulation. 

All Italy was now up in arms, when Pope Clement 
sent to Signor Giovanino de* Medici for some troops, 
which accordingly marched to his assistance : these 
auxiliaries did so much mischief in Rome, that 
tradesmen were not in safety in their shops, which 
made me retire to a little convenient house, behind 
the called Banchi, where I worked for my 
particiijk|pKends. The business 1 was e^iJi^yed in, 
at t^ailimc, was not of any great iro Bj pj fef fe ; I 
ther^rc shall not at present enlarge VH f 
then took great delight in music, and otfiff^muse- 
ments of a like nature. Pope Clement having, by 
the advice of Signor Jacopo Salviati, dismissed the 
five companies, which had been sent him by Signor 
Giovanino, lately deceased ift Lombardy; the Duke 
of Bourbon finding that there were no troops in 
Home, commanded bis army to march towards that 
capital. Upon the news of his approach, all the 
inhabitants took up arms. I happened to be in- 
timately acquainted with Alexander, the son of Piero 
del Bene ; who, at the time that the Colonnas came 
to Home, had requested me to take care of his house . 
upon this more imp '•tant occasion, he begged I 
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would raise a company of fifty men to guard the 
same house, and undertake to be their conunandcr, 
as I had been at the time of the C'olonv^as. I 
accordingly drew together fifty stout young men, 
and we took up our quarters in his house, where 
we were well paid ana kindly treated. The army 
of the Duke of Bourbon having already anpearea 
before the walls of Rome, Alexander del Bene rc- 

? nested 1 would go with him to repel the enemy ; 

accordingly complied, and taking one of the 
stoutest youths with us, we were afterwards 
by a young gentleman of the name of Cecchinp disna 
Casa. We came up to the walls of Campo Santo, 
i nd there descried that great army, whicn was ex- 
erting its utmost force to storm tne town. Many 
young men were slain without the walls, where 
ihey fought with the utmost fury, though it was a 
very thick mist. I turned about to Alexander, and 
spoke to him thus ; ** Let us return home with the 
utinostf^peed,. since it is impossible for us here t.> 
make any stand : behold, the enemy scales the 
walls, and our countrymen Hy before them, over- 
powered by numbers.” Alexander, frightened out 
oi’ lus^«cnses, answered with some emotiou., that 
“ lie wished we had not ventured so far and so 
saying, he turned about in a great passion, order 
to depart* I thereupon reproved him in these terms : 
“ Since you have brought me hither, 1 am deler- 
iiiined to perform some manly action.'* Having 
taken aim with my piece, where 1 saw the thickest 
crowd of the enemy, I fixed my eye on a person who 
seemed to be lifted up by the rest: but the misty 
weather prevented me from dislinguivshing whether 
he was on horseback or on foot. They turning sud- 
fleiily about to Alexander and Cecchino, I bid iliem 
fire ofV their j)ieccs, auci showed them how to escape 
evciy shot of the besiegers. Having accordingly 
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fired twice for the cnem/a once, 1 softly approached 
the walls, and perceived that there was an ex- 
traordinary confusion among the assailants, occa- 
sioned by our having shot the Duke, of Bourbon : 
he was, as 1 understood afterwards, that chief per- 
sonage, whom I saw raised by the rest. Upon quit- 
ting our post we passed throi^h Campo Santo, and 
entered by the quarter of St. ftter ; from thence we 
came behind the church of St. Angelo, and reached 
the gate of Gastello with the greatest difficulty iin- 

f fmaljle; for Signor Rienzo da Ceri, and Signor 
oratio Baalioni, wounded or killed every body 
that deserted the ramparts. When we were got to 
the gate abovementioned, part of the enemy hac 
already entered Rome, and we had them at our 
heels. The governor of the castle having thought 
proper to draw up the portcullis, there was just room 
enough made for us four to enter. No sooner was 
I got in, than the captain, Pallone de’ Medici, pressed 
me into the service, hecause I belonged to the Pope’s 
household i and forced me to leave Alexander, very 
much against my will. At this very juncture Pone 
Clement had entered the castle of St, Angelo, by 
the long gallery from St. Peter’s j for he djd not 
choose to quit the Vatican sooner, never oncc^area^- 
ing that the enemy would storm the city. As s<|in 
asl found myself within the castle walls, I went ^ 
to some pieces of artillery, which a bombardier, 
named Giuliano the Florentine, had under his direc- 
tion. This Giuliano, standing u}X)n one of the 
battlements, saw his house pillaged, and his wife 
and children cruelly used: tearing to shoot any of 
his friends, he did not venture to nre the guns, out 
throwing the match upon the ground, made a 
piteous lamedtation, teaii^ his hair, and expressing 
the most poignant and aiiecting sorrow. His ex- 
;iniple. was followed by other bombardiers, which 
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vexed me to such a degree, that I took one of the 
matches, and getting some people to assist me, who 
had not the same passions to disturb them, I di^ 
reeled the artillery and falcons, where I sawoccaslon, 
and killed a considerable number of the enemy. If 
I had not taken this step, the party which entered 
Rome that morning, would have proceeded directly 
to the castle ; and it would have been a very easy 
matter for them to have stormed it, as they received 
no obstruction from the artillery. 1 continued to 
fire away, which made some cardinals and gentle- 
men bless me, and extol my activity to the skies : 
emboldened thereby, I exerted my utmost abilities 
in defence of the place : let it suffice that it was I 
who preserved the castle that morning, and by whose 
means the other bombardiers began to do their duty ; 
and so I continued to act the whole day. Pope 
("lement having appointed a Roman nobleman, 
hose name was Signor Antonio Santa Croce, to be 
chief engineer; this nobleman came to me in the 
evening, whilst the enemy’s army was entering 
Rome, by the quarter of Trastavere, and behaving to 
me wiifethe greatest demonstrations of kindness, 
posted in with five great guns in the highest part of 
the castle called DalP Angiolo which goes quite 
round the fortress, and looks towards the meadows, 
aiVording a fine prospect of Rome. He appointed 
several persons to serve under me, and assist me in 
managing the artillery; then ordering I should be 
paid beforehand, he gave me a portion of bread and 
wine, and begged 1 would continue to Iwhayc as 1 
had begun. I, who was at times more inclined to 
arms, than to my own profession, obeyed my orders 
with such alacrity, that 1 had better spccess than if 
1 had been following my own business. Kight 
being come, and the enemy having entered Rome, 
we who were in the castle, and I, more than any 
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of the rest, who always look delight in beholtli.ng' 
nevr and extraordinary sights, stood contemplating 
this strange novelty, and the lire which those, who 
were in any other part of the city, could neither see 
nor conceive. 1 shall, upon this account, for a time, 
discontinue the history of my life, with all the par- 
ticulars belonging to it; and enter into a shuit 
narrative of the public transactions. 

As 1 continued my operations in the artillery, 
there happened to me, during a month that we were 
besieged in the castle, many extraordinary accidents, 
and all very w’cll worth renting ; but in order to be 
concise, and keep as much within the sphere of niy 
profession as possible, 1 shall pass over most of these 
events in silence, relating only such as I cannot sup- 
press, I mean the most remarkable. The first then is, 
that Signor Antonio Croce, having made me coiv.e 
down from the place called Angiolo, with a view to 
fire at certain houses in the neighbourhood of the 
castle, into which some of the enemy had entered ; 
whilst 1 was firing, 1 received a shot, which hit pari 
of a battlement, so that its force was consi(leral)ly 
spent; tlhU large part, however falling upon iny 
breast, stopped my respiration, and 1 lay prostraic 
upon the ground, but could hear a great deal of what 
was said Iw the bystanders ; amongst others, l-^ignor 
Antonio Croce lamented me as dead, and exclaimed 
aloud, ^'AlasI we have lost our best support!’’ 
There happened to come up as soon as this accident 
began to make a noise, an intimate acquaintance o. 
mine, who was called Giovanni Francesco, the mus> 
cian ; (though this person had a greater turn to physic 
than to music,) he w^t bitterly, and ran directly 
for a Bask o£ the best Greek wine ; then making a 
slate red hot, put a considerable quantity of worm- 
wood upon it, and sprinkling it with the wine, 
applied it to that p rt ot my breast, where 1 appeared 
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to liavc received the injury. Such was tlic efficacy 
of the woim-wood, that it immediately restored my 
vigour and rny vanished powers ; 1 made an attempt 
to speak, but found myself unable to articulate, 
because some foolish soldiers had 6Iled my mouth 
with earth, thinking that they had thereby performed 
the rites of the church over me; though it was 
rather an excommunication, for 1 could not recover 
myself, as the earth did me a great deal more harm 
than the contusion. However, I escaped with life, 
and returned to those who were about the artillery, 
seconding their operations with iny best abilities and 
endeavours. Pobe Clement had sent to ask assist- 
ance of the Duke d’Urbino, who was with the 
Venetian army, and directed nis ambassador to tell 
hi« excellency, that so tongas the castle should con- 
tinue every night to make three fires on its to)), at 
the same time firing three guns thrice over, these 
should be considered as signals that the fort had not 
surrendered. 1 was employed to make these signals, 
and to fire the guns ; and as the besiegers continued 
to annoy us greatly, 1 pointed the ariilleiy in such a 
manner as might be likely to injure them most, and 
retard their operations. The Pope, upon this ac- 
count, cqjj^eived a great liking to me, seeing that I 
acquitted twyself with alUhe prudence and sagacity 
requisite ou such occasions. The Duke d’ Urbino 
never sentjae succours stipulated ; therefore, as my 
intention ^ not to give a particular account of this 
siege, 1 shall dwell upon no more of the circum- 
stances of it. . 

Whilst I continued to be employed in my de- 
structive business of an engineer, several cardinals 
came frequently to sec me; but above all, the 
Cardinals of Ravenna and Gaddi ; whom 1 oflen 
warned not to come near me as their little scarlet 
I'ais could be seen at a distance, which exposed both 
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them and myself to ffreat danger from the neigh- 
bouring palaces, suen as the Torre de^ Beni ; but 
persuasions having no effect, I at last got them con- 
fined, by which I incurred their enmity and ill-will. 
Signor Horatio Bagnioli, my very good friend, like- 
wise frequently came where I was : happening to 
be one day in conversation with me, he observed 
some app^rances at a certain inn, which stood with- 
out the castle-gate, at a place called Baccanello. 
The sign of this inn was the sun, pointed between 
two red windows, which were shut: Horatio appre- 
hending that opposite to this sign, between the two 
windows, was a table full of soldiers carousing, said 
to me : Benvenuto, if you were to fire your middle 
cannon near yonder sun, I believe you would do 
execution ; for 1 hear a great noise, and fancy there 
must be persons of consequence in that quarter. 
** Sir,'* said I, ** what 1 myself see, is sufficient to 
induce me to make a discharge at yon sun ; but 1 
am afraid of that barrel full of stones, which stands 
hard by the mouth of the gun$ foriiie force of the 
discharge, and the very wind of the cannon, wili;^be 
sufficient to throw it down*” Horatio repfii^, 
** For God’s sake, Benvenuto, lose no time : n^he 
first place it is impossible, considering how ^e 
barrel stands, that the wind of the cannon shMd 
throw it down; but*evcn if it should fall, andIRe 
Pope himself be under it, the harm wou)d not be so 
great as you imagine: so fire away without loss of 
time.” I without thinking more of the matter, 
made a discharge at the sun as 1 ha4, promised : the 
.barrel, which was filled with stones, fell to the 
ground, as I thought it would, exactly beuveen 
Cardinal Farnese and Signor Jacopo Salviati, both 
of whom it was near destroying; what saved them, 
was Cardinal Farnese’s reproaching Signor Jacopo 
with being the cause of the sack of Rome ; and as 
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tbe)[ both abused and railed at each otheri their 
motion upon |he occasion was what prevented the 
barrel of stones from dashing them to pieces. 
Horatio having heard the noise^ went down as fast 
as possible : and 1 going towards the place where 
the barrel had fallen, heard some people say, those 
gunners should be killed : this induced me to turn 
two little falcons towards the steps leading to the 
battery, with a firm resoltition to hre one of them at 
the first that should presume to ascend. The ser- 
vants of Cardinal Farnese being sent by their master 
to insult me ; 1 advanced in order to fire. As I 
knew some of them, T said, “ Villains, if you do 
not instantly quit the place, or if any of you attempt 
to mount these stairs, I have two falcons ready 
charged with which 1 will blow you into dust: go, 
tell the cardinal from me, that 1 nave done nothing 
but by the command of my superiors ; I have been 
acting in defence of the clergy, and not to offend 
tliem.” The servants having retired, Horatio came 
running up stairs; but 1 ordered him to retire that 
monieut, declaring that if he did not, I should kill 
him upon 4he spot: he stopped for a time, discover- 
ing great rsljmptoms of fear, and cried out, ‘•Ben- 
venuto, I aiii your friend.*' I answered, •• Sir, if 
you are by yourself, you may* come as often as you 
think He then made a pause, for he was 

exceeditV^I^ lHlud, and used this peevish expression 
to me : “ I have a mind to come up no more, but 
to act the reverse of what I promised you." I told 
him, that ••as I. had received my post to defend 
others, 1 was likewise able to defend myself." He 
declared, he was alone; and when he came up, 
appeared to be so much altered ,in his coun- 
tenance, that I kept my hand upon my sword, and 
looked sternly at him as an enemy. Upon this he 
began to laugh, aqd his colour returning, he said 
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to me, with all thegood humour imaginable : Mv 
dear Benvenuto, no man can be more your fricnil 
than I am, and when an opportunity offers, 1 will 
endeavour to prove it; would to God you had 
killed those two scoundrels, one of whom has 
already done so much mischief and the other is 
likely to do more.” He then desired me, in case I 
was asked, not to discover that he had been present 
when I fired off the guns ; and to make m^^scif quite 
easy about the consequences. This affair made a 
great noise, which lasted a long time ; but I shall 
not dwell upon it any longer. 

I now gave my whole attention to firing my ^ns, 
by which means I did sig^nal execution, so tnat I 
had in a high degree acquired the favour and good 
graces of his holiness. There passed not a day, that 
I did not kill some of the army without the castle. 
One day amongst others, the Pope happened to walk 
upon the round rampart, when ne saw in the public 
walks a Spanish colonel, whom he knew by certain 
tokens ; and understanding that he had formerly been 
ill his service, he said something concerning him, 
all the while observing him attentively. I, wto 
was above at the batteiy, and knew nothing of 
matter, but saw a man who was employed in getti^ 
the ramparts repaired, and who stoocl with a sp^^ 
in his hand, dressed in rose-colour, began to den- 
berate how 1 should lay him flat. I took my swivel, 
which was almost equal to a dcmi-culvcrine, turned 
ir. round, and charging it with^ good quantity of 
fine and coarse powder mixed, aimed it at him 
exactly; though ne was at so great a distance,^^lhat 
ii could not be expected any effort of art sll^uld 
make sufch pieces carry so far; I fired off the|p:un, 
and hit the man in red exactly in the middl|^^ be 
bad arrogantly placed his sword before him ii^ sort 
of Spanish bravado, but the ball of luy hit 
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against his sword^ and the man was seen severed into 
two pieces. The Pope, who did not dream of any 
such thing, was hignly delighted and surprised at 
what he saw, as well because he thought it impos- 
sible that such a piece could carry so far, as by reason 
he could not conceive how the man could be cut 
into two pieces. Upon this he sent for me, and 
made an inquiry into the whole affair : 1 told him 
the art I had used to fire in that manner; but as for 
the man’s being split into two pieces, neither he nor 
1 were able to account for it. So filing upon my 
knees, 1 entreated his holiness to absolve me from 
the guilt of homicide, as likewise from other crimes 
which 1 had committed in that castle in the service 
of the church. The Pope, lifting up his hands, and 
making the sign of the cross over me, said that he 
blessed me, and gave me his absolution for all the 
homicides 1 had ever committed, or ever should 
commit, in the service of the Apostolical church. 
Upon quitting him, I again went up to the battery, 
and continuing to keep a constant hre, I scarce once 
missed all the time : my drawing, my elegant studies, 
and myi^taste for music, all vanished before this 
butch^ifllj business ; and if I were to give a par- 
ticular acepunt of all the exploits 1 performed in this 
inferns^^^ployment, 1 should astonish all the 
worldi^j™ 1 pass them by for the sake of brevity. 
1 shall touch upon some of the most remark- 
able, w^ich should not be omitted upon any ac- 
count. A| 1 thought incessantly of exerting all my 
endeavours in defence of the church, 1 took it into 
consideration that the enemy every night changed 
their guard, and passed through the great gate ot S. 
Spirito, which was indeed a reasonable length for 
the artillery to carry ; but because 1 shot cross-ways, 
1 did not do so mijch execution as 1 could wish. 
And yet there was every day a considerable number 
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slain ; so that the enemy seeing the pass become 
flungerous, one night heaped above a hundred 
barrels upon tlie top of a house, which obstructed 
my prospect. 1 having now reflected more maturely 
upon the matter than I had done at first levelled my 
whole live pieces of artillery against those barrels, 
and waited for the relieving ot the guard till the 
dusk of the evening. As they imagined themselves 
in perfect security, they came on slower and in 
greater numbers than usual; I then fired off my 
pieces, and not only threw the barrels to the ground, 
nut with the same shot killed above thirty men. 
U pon my continuing to act in the same manner two 
or three times more, the soldiers were nut into such 
disorder, that amongst those who had loaded them- 
selves with plunder at the sacking of Rome some of 
them, desirous of enjoying the fruits of their mili- 
taty toil, were disposed to mutiny against their 
ofii^cers, and march off: but being appeased by a 
valiant captain, whose name was Gian d' Urbina, 
they were with great difficulty prevailed on to turn 
through another pass, in order to relieve the giiard; 
this obliged them to fetch a compass of about three 
miles, whereas they at first had but half a mile 
march. This kflair being over, all the nobility 
the castle conferred extraordinary favours on me- O 
choose to relate this exploit on accounft of its 
portance, though it is foreign to the profession wh^h 
first induced me to take pen in hand ; but .if 1 were 
to fill up the history of my life with sucl^gevents, mv 
narrative would become too voluminous : I shall 
therefore relate but one more of this sort, which I 
reserve to its proper place. 

I niu.st here anticipate a little point of time, and 
inform the reader how Po|»c Clement, in ord^ to 
preserve his re;^-alia, njgether with all llie jewek of 
the Apostolical chamber, sent fur me, and shulMn- 
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seli up with the master of the horse and me in an 
apartment. This master of the horse had formerly 
been ^uerry to Philip Strozzi, and was a French- 
man*, Pope Clement had etiriched him considerably^ 
being one of his favourite domestics ; he was a 
person of inean birth, yet the Pope put as much 
confidence in him, as if he had been his* own 
brother. Thus, while we were shut up together, 
in the abovemen tioned chamber, they placed nefore 
me the regalia, with all the vast quantity of jewels 
belonging to the Apostolical chamber; and his 
holiness ordered me to take off the gold in which 
they were set. I did as I was directed, and wrapping 
up each of them in a little piece of paper, we sewed 
them in the skirts of the Pope’s clothes, and those 
of the master of the horse : they then gave me all 
the gold, which amounted to about a hundred 
pounds weight, and ordered me to melt it with the 
utmost secrecy. I repaired to the Angelo battery, 
where was my apartment, which I could shut, to 
avoid being seen or interrupted in my operation ; 
and having there made a little furnace witn bricks, 
and fastened to the bottom of the furnace a little 
pot about the size of a dish, I threw the gold upon 
the coa|8, and it fell by degrees into the pot. Whilst 
this furn^e was going, 1 constantly watched my 
opportuaitk to annoy the enemy ; and soon did them 
a great dei^f damage in their trenches, with certain 
antique^jyelins, which 1 found in the armory be- 
longing flphe castle : having taken a swivel and a 
little f^col^ both somewhat broken at the mouth, I 
filled then^' with the javelins, and then fired off the 
pieces, wflich flew down like wild fire, doing a 
great deal of damage to the trenches. Thus, keeping 
my pieces constantly in order whilst 1 was melting 
the gold, I saw /owards the evening a person 
mounted upon a little mulcj who came upon ^he 
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border of the trench ; the mule went at a great rate, 
and the person spoke to the men in the trenches; 1 
thought it most advisable to fire oh’ my artillery^ 
before he came quite opposite to me : so having 
taken aim exactly, 1 hreo, and wounded him in the 
face with one ot the javelins ; the others hit the 
mule,* which instantly fell dead. Hearing a loud 
noise in the trenches, I discharged the Qllfer piece, 
which did great execution. The person above- 
mentioned was the Prince of Orange, wl}o was 
carried through the trenches to a neighbouring inn, 
whither all the nobility of the army quickly repaired. 
Pojie Clement having heard of what I had done, 
immediately sent for me, and desired me to give him 
an account of what had happened. I related to him 
the whole transaction, and farther told him, tluu 
this must be some person of the first rank, because 
ail the chief officers of the army, as they appeared to 
me, had immediately rejiaired to the inn, to which 
he had been conveyed. The Pope being a person of 
great sagacity, sent for Signor Antonio Croce, whoi[; 
was the chief engineer, as I have already observe^,(; 
and directed him to command all of the bombard i|| 
to point their whole artillery, whicli was very cd 
siderable, against the inn, and all to discharge tj 
pieces at the firing of a musket, that by killing f 
chief officers, the army, which would be in a | 
measure deprived of us leaders, might be toS^y 
dispersed ; and God would at .last hear Aeir fervent 
ana constant prayers; and thus deHvojiPthcm from 
those impious invaders. We thereupon put our 
artillery in order, according to the directions of Sanhi 
Croce, and waited for the signal to fire. Cardinal 
Orsini being informed of this resolution, c^e to 
high words with the Pope, and declared, ^ the 
most peremptory ma. ner, that no such stcp|jMould 
be taken upon any account, as an accoum^l^tion 
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was then upon the carpet; and if those officers 
were killed, the army being without a leader, would 
storm the castle, and put them all to the sword ; 
therefore, he would by no means agree to our pro- 
jected enterprise. The poor Pope, ^uite in despair 
to see himself thus attaclced, botn within and with- 
i)ut, told the cardinal and his parW that he left the 
whole affair to their discretion. The order being 
thus revoked, 1 could not stand idle and inactive, 
w hen I perceived that they were come to command 
me not to fire, discharged the middle cannon, and 
the ball hit a pillar of that house, about which a 
considerable crowd was gathered : this shot made 
such havoc amongst the enemy, that they were upon 
the point of quitting the inn. Cardinal Orsino was 
so incensed at this, that he was absolutely for having 
me hanged, or put to death some way or other; but 
the Pope took my part with great spirit and reso- 
lution. As I do not consider myself in the light of 
a professed historian, 1 shall not here insert the 
altercation that passed between them upon the 
occasion, but s.hall give my whole attention to my 
own business. 

As sooiiii;>a3 I had melted the gold, 1 carriea it to 
the Pope,Sf!lio returned me thanks, and ordered the 
master of l^e horse to give me five-and-twenly 
crowns ; a^&e same time making an apology, that 
he had it in his power to recompense me more 
amply. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

The Author returns to Florence, and, with the assistance of 
Piero Marla di Lotto, conipromises matters with the magistrates 
of that city.— He is pressed to go into the army by Horatio 
Baglioni ,* but, at his father's request, removes to Mantua.— 
There he sees his friend Julio Romano, who recommends him to 
the Duke of Mantua as an artist. — ^An indiscreet speech obliges 
him to quit Mantua.— He goes back to Florence, where he 
finds that his father, and most of his relations, had been carried 
off by the plague.— Intimacy between him and Michael Angelo 
Buonarotti, through whose recommendation be is greatly on- 
couraged in his business.— Story of Frederic Ginori.— Rupture 
between Pope Clement and the city of Florence.— The Author, 
at the Pope's solicitation, returns to Rome. 

A FEW days after, an agreement was made, with 
the iimjerialists ; when 1 set out with Sign|i|^o- 
ratio Baglioni, and a company of soldiers, t^p^ds 
Perugia : this gentleman wanted me to of 

the command of those men, but I dec1i|||^is 
offer, telling him 1 chose to see my fathtlW|^t, 
and compromise the affair of my banishmenflmn 
Florence. He theip acquainted! me that 
rentines had sent him u commission of consSi^^c 
by the hands of Signor Maria di LoA, wVthat 
he would recommend me to that gentlem|njf as a 
person for whom he had a very great regai« ; So I 
repairerl to Florence in company with other 

persons. The plague had made terriOTq| ^ oc in 
that city; but I found my worthy father who 
thought that must either have been I d^m at thd 
sacking of Rome, or that 1 should return j||Kn quiii^ 
naked and destitute. It proved, hotSHr^ quitCv^ 
the reverse; 1 was alive, with my 
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lined, and had a servant and a horse. So over- 
joyed was my aged father at the sight of his son, 
that 1 thought, whilst he was kissing and embracing 
me, he would die of the transport I soon told 
him the bloody tale of the sacking of Rome, and pre- 
sented him with a good number of crowns, which 
1 had gained by the war. Our first caresses and 
('emonstrations of joy being over, vve repaired to 
ilie magistrates to compromise the affair of my 
banishment. One of those who had been concerned 
111 pronouncing the sentence aj^tnst me, happened 
to DC then in the rotation of his office; he waa 
the same that had said to my father in a passion, 
that he would send me, with a guard of speanmen, 
to prison ; my father, therefore, to revenge my se- 
vere treatment, threw out some sharp expressions 
against him, emboldened by the favours which I had 
received from Signor Horatio Baglioni. Matters 
standing thus, 1 told my father that Signor Horatio 
had appointed me captain in the Florentines' service, 
and it was proper 1 should begin to think of raising 
my company. My poor father, quite stunned at 
these words, begged and intreated me, not to think 
of any such thing, though he was very sensible 
that 1 was equal to that, and even to any under- 
taking of the greatest importance; adding, that he 
had already one son in the army, iny youn^r bro- 
thel' who was so gallant a youth ; and that! ought 
to attach myself totally to that admirable art, which 
1 had followed many years, with unwearied appli- 
cation. Though I promised to obey him ; he 
thought, like a man of sense, that in case Signor 
Horatio should come to Florence, I would not fail, 
either through complaisance, or some other motives 
t'l the same nature, to embrace the* military pro- 
fession. He, therefore, devised a very good expe- 
dient to prevent it, which was to persuade me to 
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remove from Florence, delivering himself u> ihi'^ 
effect: My dear son, a most dreadful pestilence 

rages in this city, and you arc come home just at 
the lime of its greatest fury ; I remember w^hen I 
was very young, I went to Mantua, where I met 
with a "kind reception, and made a stay of several 
years : 1 request it of you, and even command you, 
that you would for my sake repair thither ; and that 
you do it directly, and not so. much as defer it till to- 
morrow.” As I was always glad of an opportunity of 
seeing the world, and had never been at Mantua, 
1 gladly complied with his request : the greatest 
part of the money I had brought with me, 1 left 
with the old man, promising Xo assist him in wiiat- 
cver part of the world I should happen to live ; at 
the same time I earnestly recommended it to my 
eldest sister, to take care of my father. The name 
of this sister was Cosa, and as she never chose to 
marry, she was admitted as a nun at St. Ursula ; 
so she stayed to attend and take care of niY old 
father, and likewise to direct my younger ilpt er, 
who was married to a statuary of the name oB^r- 
lolomeo. Thus, my father giving me his 
1 took horse and set out for Mantua. 

My narrative would swell to a tedious prCTmy, 
were I to give the reader a circumstantial acccxBrt of 
this journey: as all Italy was at that lime ravaged 
by war and pestilence, 1, with great difficulty, tra- 
velled as far as Mantua ; where, when I arrived, I 
endeavoured to get into business, and was imme- 
diately employed by one Signor N iccolo, a Milan- 
ese, who was goldsmith to the duke. As soon as 
1 got employment, I went to pay a visit to Julio 
Romano, a first-rate painter, and my particular 
friend: he gavt me the kindest reception in|||||gin3bic. 
and seemeu to lake it very ill that 1 did upon 
my arrival, come directly to alight at his d^or. 1 his 
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painter lived like a nobleman, and was employed iii 
a work for the duke, without the gate of Mantua^ 
at a place called Alii. This work was grand uiid 
niagnihcent, as appears to this day. Jiirio imme- 
diately recommended me in the most honourable 
terms to the duke, who gave me an order to make 
a little shrine for the relic of the blood of Christ, 
which theMantuans boast themselves to be possessed 
of, and affirm to have been brought thither by Lon- 
ginus: he then turned about to Signor Julio, and 
bid him draw a model of the shrine. Julio made 
answer : “ Please your excellency, Benvenuto is a 
man that has no occasion for the design of another 
artist; and this you will readily acknowledge, when 
you see his performance.** Having undertaken the 
job, 1 sketched out a design for the shrine, in which 
the phial of blood could easily be contained ; I then 
made over and above, a little model of wax : this 
represented a Christ sitting, who, in his right hand, 
wnich he kept raised aloft, held his cross, in a re- 
clining attitude, and, with his left hand, seemed to 
he going to tear open the wound in his breast. When 
I had finished this model, the duke was so highly 
pleased wdth it, that he grew lavish of his favours to 
me, giving me to understand, that I should continue 
iti his service, and he would aipply provide for me. 
ji? Having, at this juncture, paid my respects to the 
cardinal nls brother, the latter requested the duke, 
ffiat he would give me permission to make his pon- 
tifical seal, which I immediately took in hand. 
Whilst I was employed about this work, a quartan 
fever attacked me, ind 1 crew delirious ; 1 then 
began to curse Mantua and its sovereign, and all 
that chose it (or their place of residence. These words 
were re|>orted to the nuke by his MilaAese goldsmith, 
who saw plainly that his excellency had a desire 
K 
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retain me m his service. The duke having heard 
the words which I uttered in my illness, was in- 
censed against me to the highest degree, and 1 being 
as much dissatisfied with Mantua, oiir disgust was 
reciprocal. After finishing my seal in about four 
months, with several other little jobs, which I made 
for the duke in the name of the cardinal, I was well 
paid by the latter, who inlreated me tojeturn to 
Kome, to that excellent country, where wc had 
made so agreeable an acquaintance. 

I left Mantua with a good purse of crowns, and 
arrived at Governo, the place where the brave sig- 
nor Giovanino de^ Medici was slain : I was attacked 
in this place by a slight fever, which did not in the 
least interrupt my journey ; there it left me, never 
to trouble me afterwards. Upon iny arrival at 
Florence, thinking to find my dear father alive, I 
knocked at the door; when a hump-backed old 
beldame looked out of the window, ana bidding me, 
with the most abusive lan^age, begone, told me 
I had no business there. 1 made answer to the old 
bag, “Old beldame, is there no other creator^ in 
the house than you, with your unlucky, ill-boding 
countenance ? To this I added, in a loud voice, 
“ Must I w alt here two hours ? This dispute hroua ^ 
a woman in the neighbourhood to her window, 
told me that my £thcry and all belonging 
family, were dead of the plague; and as I pimly 
guessed ibis to be the case, it gave me the less con- 
cern. The good womai at the same time acquainted 
me, that the only one of idy relations left alive, wa-i 
my younger sister, whose name was Liberata 
that a religious lady, named Mona Andrea de^JicI- 
lacci, had taken care of her. I then set out my 
inn, and accidentally meeting a friend of ^jne, 
whose name was John Rigogit, I alighted |^( hi:> 
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bouse, and we went together to the grand square, 
where I received information that mv brother was 
still living, whom I went in quest of to the house 
of a friend of his, named Bertino Aldobrandi. U pon 
hnding my brother, we emj^raced ^ach other with 
the utmost ardour of affection; and what rendered 
our demonstrations of joy the more rapturous, was, 
that we had received news of each other’s death. 
My brother afterwards bursting into a loud fit of 
laughter, and at the same time expressing the ut- 
most surprise, took me by the hand, and said: 

Come, brother, I will conduct you to a pJhce, of 
which you would never have been able to form a 
conception ; the case is this ; 1 have procured our 
sister 14beTata, who no doubt of your death, a 
second husband.” Whilst we were going to het 
house, we related to each other the many extrapr- 
dinary events which had befallen us ; and vvhen 
we reached the place, our sister was so astonished 
>! t the unexpected sight, that she fell into my arms 
ill a swoon: if my brother had not been present, 

I hb sudden accident, which deprived her of all ut- 
terance, would have prevenied the husband from 
knowing that 1 was her brother. My brother 
Cii^hino assisting our sister, who h|d fainted away, 
shWsoon came to herself: havinl^rfor a while la- 
1 t inted her father, her sistiSr, her husband, and a 
little son that she had been deprived of, she began 
tq^repare supper ; and during the rest of the cven- 
ingii. there was, not a word more spoken of the dead, 
bvtf-the convemtion turned upon all the most joyous 
and gay topics that could be thought of ; thus we 
supped together in the greatest cheerfulness and sa- 
tisfaction imaginable. 

My brother and sister prevailed upon me to stay 
at Rorence, though my own inclination led me to 
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return to Rome. Besides that my dear friend, by 
whom, as I have already mentioned, 1 had been 
assisted in my distress, 1 mein Piero, the son of 
John Landi, joined with them in persuading me to 
reside some time in Florence. For the Medici 
family being driven out of that city, viz. signor Hip- 
polito and signor Alexander, (one of whom was 
afterwards cardinal, and the other duke of Florence,) 
Piero was for having me stay by ail means, and wait 
the event. I therefore began to work in the new 
market, and set a great number of jewels, by which 
I was a considerable gainer. 

About this time arrived at Florence, a native of 
Sienna, a man of lively genius, whose name was 
Girolamo Mazetti, and who had resided a long time 
in Turkey ; he came to my shop, and employed me 
to make him a golden medal, to be worn upon a 
hat. He desired me to represent upon the medal, 
the figure of Hercules tearing asunder the jaws of 
the lion. I instantly set about the work, and whilst 
I was employed upon it, Michael Angelo Buona- 
rotti came to see it. I had taken immense pains 
with this piece ; the attitude and strength of the 
animal were better represented than in any perloriHw, 
ance of the kind before j iny manner of working w jA 
likewise entirely new to the divine Michael AngttJ(^ 
so that he praised me to such a degree, that I co£' 
cetved the strongest inclination imaginable to 
form something extraordinary. But as I had Vo 
other employment than setting jewels, though i could 
not earn more money in any other branch, 1 was not 
yet satisfied, but tytshed to be concerned in business 
of more consequence. 

It happened about this time, that one Fredcj^ck 
Ginori, a yourg man of sublime genius, (who^ad 
resided several years at Naples, and having a my 
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advantageous person, had had an intrigue wit^ a 
princess in that city,) cj(|bceived a feincy to make a 
medal representing Atlas^' with the world upon his 
shoulders ; he therefore requested the divine Michael 
Angelo to draw him a design. The latter said to 
'lim, “ Go to a young jeweUer, whose name is Ben- 
venuto, he will serve you as well as you could wish ; 
hut that you may not think I shun so slight a trou- 
ble, I will, with all the pleasure imaginable, sketch 
^u out a design ; but at the same time s^ak to 
Benvenuto to draw you another, and take tne best 
of the two for your model.” Frederick Ginori came 
to me accordingly, and told me what he wanted ; 
letting me know withal, how highly the divine 
Michael Angelo had commended nh ; and that it 
was at his recommendation he had recourse to my 
assistance. As that great man had promised him a 
design, his words in my favour encouraged me to 
comply with Ginori *s request: so 1 set about the 
mode), with the utmost ardour of* application. 
AVlicn I had finished it, a painter, who was an in- 
timate friend of Michael Angelo, and whose name 
was Julian Bugiardini, brought me his design of the 
Allas. At the same time 1 showed this Julian my 
little model of wax, which was very different from 
tlie dra#ng made by Michael Angelo ; hut Frede- 
rick atiittugiardint determined that I should follow 
my own model. I then began my work, and the 
divine Mikael Angelq lifestowcd the highest praises 
irnaginablei both on me and iny performance. This 
work was a figure, engraved on a thin plate, sup- 
portin^on its shoulders ilic heavens, Represented by 
a ball chrystul, on which was cut the zodiac, with 
a field of lapis lazzuli ; the workmanship was so 
beautiful to oehold, ps to be altogether inestimable ; 
under it was this motto, Smunam tulissc juvat. Fre- 
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lierick being satisfied with mv performance, paid me 
j^enerously. Signor LuigHAlamanni, an intimate 
fViend of Frederick, happening to be at this time in 
Florence, the latter brought him several timc» to 
my house, and, by his means, we became intimately 
actjuainted. 

jPope Clement having declared war against Flo- 
rence, that city prepared to make a defence ; orders 
were therefore given, that the militia should parade 
in every quarter; and 1 was commanded to take 
arms myself. I got ready in the best manner I 
could, and formed connexions with the first nobility 
in Florence, who seemed all very well disposed to 
exert their utq[)ost efforts in the defence of their 
country ; the prayers,* customary on such occasions, 
were made in every quarter of the city. The young 
men were oftener assembled than usual ; and nothing 
else was talked of, but how to repel the enemy. It 
happened one day, about noon, that a number of 
gallant youths, of the first quality in the city, were 
assembled in my shop, when a letter was brought 
me from a certain person at Rome, who was called?., 
master Jacopino della Barca: his true name was 
Jacopo dello Sciorina^ but in Rome he had the an- 
pellation of della Barca, because he was master ot a 
ferry over the river Tiber, between Sistus's, bridge, 
and that of St. Angelo. This master Jacopo was a 
very ingenious person, highly entertaining and agree- 
able in company : he had formerly been a manufac- 
turer of cloth m Florence, and was now in high 
favour with Pope Clement, who took great delight 
in his conversation. As they happened, at a particu- 
lar time, to be engaged on various topics, they fell 
upon the sack of Rome, with the affair of the castle; 
in the course of this conversation, the Pope, recol- 
lecting mv person, i^puke of my conduct on that 
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occasion in the most favourable terms imaginable ; 
abiding, that if he knew where I was, he should be 
glad to have me again in his service. Master J^opo 
thereupon telling Turn that I resided at Florence, tne 
P'>pe desired him to invite me to return. The pur- 
port of this invitation was, that I should enter into 
the service of Pope Clement, which would turn out 
considerably to my advantage. The young gentlemen 
present were very earnest to know the contents of 
the letter, which 1 endeavoured to conceal from them 
the best I could ; and wrote to signor Jacopo, re- 
questing him to send me no more letters, upon any 
account. Jacopo, however, growing more officious 
and obstinate, wrote me a second epistle, coiiched 
in such terms, that if it had been discovered, I might 
have been involved in great difficulty. The substance 
of it was, that I should repair directly to Rome, 
where the Pope wanted to employ me in affairs of 
the greatest importance ; and that the best course for 
me to ukci was to drop all other projects, and not 
join with a of senseless rebels, in acting against 

hia holilie^' When I had perused this letter, 1 was 
in so tmWe a fright, that 1 immediately went in 
quest of iWmcar friend Pier L*andi, who, upon sec» 
iiig me, as^d what had happened, that I appeared 
to be in JIrch disorder; 1 answered iny friencl, that 
what occasioned my uneasiness, I could by no means 
disclose; I only begged the favour of him to lake 
my keys, which I put into his hands, and deliver 
the jewels, with the gold he should find, to the per- 
sons whose names were set down in my ntemoran- 
diiiii book ; and then pack up the furniture of my 
house, and keep an account of it, with his usual 
fidelity and friendship ; adding that 1 should, in a 
few days, let him knhw what became, of me. Pier 
L.indi, guessing pretty nearly how the matter stood. 
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made answer, '' Brother, go your ways without loss 
of time, and write to me afterwards; make yourself 
quite easy about your affairs, and do not give your- 
self the least concern on that account/’ 1 took his 
advice. This was the most faithful, the most pru- 
dent, virtuous, and loving friend, that I ever had in 
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C:HAPTBR IX. 

Tnft Author returns to Rome, und is introduced to the rat>e.— 
Conrersation between him and his holiness ; tlie Po})e cinidoys 
hinj ill a piece of exquisite u'erkmanship as a jeweller.— He 
succeeds to the Pope’s wish, and is made engraver of the mint, 
notwithstanding the obloquy and detraction of several courtiers, 
and particularly of Pompeyof Milan and Trajano, the pontiifj 
favourites.— Fine medal of his designing.— Dispute between him 
and Bandinelli the sculptor. 

After I had retired from Florence 1 repaired to 
Rome, and immediately upon my arrival, wrote to 
my friend Landi. I met with many of my former 
acquaintance in that city, by whom I was well 
received, and greatly caressed ; however 1 lost no 
time, but set about several jobs, which proved very 
lucrative, but were not of importance sufficient to 
rwiuire a particular description. There was an old 
coidsmith in Rome, named Raphael del Moro, who 
nad great djjep^ta lion in his profession, and was 
moreover SPnonest man : he requested me to go to 
work at his shop, because he had some business of 
cousequeqgUppon his hands, which would not Htil 
to turn outio good account; so I readilv accepted 
the offer. Ten days had already elapsed, before I 
had seen Jacopo della Barca, who meeting wiili me 
by chutice, accosted me in the most affectionate 
maimer imaginable : upon his asking me how long 
1 hud been arrived, I answerctl, about a foniiight. 
i iiis he WU.S highly offended at, telling me that I 
shimed very little respect to a Pope, who h.ul written 
loi me thrice, in ici^its the most pressing. 1 was 
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not at all pleased with his freedom, yet made no 
reply, suppressing my iiidignatiou the best I could. 
This person, who was exceedingly loquacious, began 
to- run on at a strange rate; and when I at fast 
T>e||eived that he was tired, 1 said nothing more to 
nirn, than that he might conduct me to his holiness 
whenever he thought proper : he told me that any 
time suited him ; and I replied that 1, for my part, 
was always ready. We bent our course towards the 
palace, (tnis was on Holy Thursday,) and as soon as 
we arrived at the Pope’s apartments, he being 
known, and 1 expectea, were both admitted into 
his holiness’s presence. The Pope being sornewha 
indisposed, was in bed, attended by Signor Jacopo 
Salviati, and the Archbishop of Capua. 

As soon as his holiness saw me, he was quite 
ovetjoyed : I approached him in the most humble 
manner, kissed his feet, and endeavoured to show, 
by my gestures, that 1 had something of 
importance to communicate. The Pope the ^p on 
made a sign with his hand, and Signor ' iTOb po 
Salviati, and the archbishop, retired to a 
able distance from us. 1 thereupon addre ^Bobf* ^ 
holiness in these terms : ** Holy father,. cveaHwe 
this city was sacked, 1 haveAoi besp ^le to 
or receive the sacrament, berause ndHImy will ghe 
me absolution. The case is this, when. I melted 
down the gold in the tower, after labouring so hard 
to take off the jewels, your holiness wilrged Cava- 
Herino to give roe some little recompense for niy 
trouble; but I received nothing from him ; on the 
contrary, he loaded me with abusive lan^age. Thus 
provoked, I went up to the place where l had mehtd 
the gold, and removing the ashes, took out about a 
pound and a*half of that metal, in a numb|i;pfgrainvS, 
small like millet ; and not having money 

to bear my < harg^*- in my journey homc,^^^Pbiight to 
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apply them to iny private use, and afterwards make 
restitution when 1 should have an opportunity. I am 
now here at the feet of your holiness, who are pos- 
sessed of the full pow'cr of absolving ; and request you 
would he so good as to give me permission to cotifess 
and communicate, that I may, with your favour, be 
rv stored to the divine grace,” The rope, with a sort 
o. sigh, perhaps occasioned by the remembrance of 
Ids past sorrows, uttered these words : “Benvenuto, 
I have not the least doubt of the truth of what you 
say ; I have it in my power, and am even willing to 
iihsolvc you from any guilt you may have incurred ; 
tlunefore freely ana with confidence confess the 
whole, for if you had taken the value of one of those 
triple crowns, I am ready and willing to pardon 
you.’’ I then said, Holy father, I took nothing 
but what I have mentioneci, and it did not amount 
to above the value of a hundred and fifty ducats, 

( »r that was the sum I received for the gold at the 
luini of Perugia, and I went with it to assist my 
:\xvi\ father,” The Pope replied, “ Your father wms 
asviriuqiMii as good and worthy a man as ever was 
born, anJiyou do not in the least degenerate from 
bon : very much concerned tliat you got so 

little li^t I m|||fe you a present of it, what- 

ever it and absolve you of.any crime you may 
have coi™itted ; testify this to the confessor, if 
thru be ii|fapu require ; when you have confessed 
^lud complicated, let me see you again, it will be 
Tor your interest.” As soon as the Pope had dis- 
missed me, master Jacopo, and the Archbishop of 
I ^pua came forwards ; the Pope spoke as favour- 
op me as it was possible, declaring that he had 
bciird my confession, and given me absolution ; he 
moreover desired the archbishop to send for me to 
bi'i house, and ask me if there were any other rase 
dtiu troubled my consfience, directing him to give 
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me a thorough absolution; and at the same time to 
treat me wim all possible marks of kindness. This 
interview being over, master Jacopino had the 
curiosity to know what long conversation I had had 
with the Pope ; after he had asked me this question 
above twice, 1 made answer, that I did not choose 
to tell him, for it was no concern of his, and he 
might therefore save himself the trouble of inter- 
rogating me any farther. 1 then went to execute 
all that! had agreed for with the Pope, and the two 
festivals being over, 1 paid him another visit. His 
holiness received me still in a more gracious manner 
than before, and told me that if I had come a little 
sooner to Rome, I should have been employed in 
setting the jewels again, which 1 had taken out of 
the trt))1e crown at the castle : as that was not ho\v< 
ever a work in which I could gain great reputation, 
he was resolved, he ^id, to employ me in an under* 
taking of the last importance, in which 1 shbuld 
have an opportunity of aisplaying my abilities. 
work,” aaaed he, I mean, is the button for tli4|>on 
tidcal cope, which is made round, and in fem of 
a large trencher, and sometimes like 
half or one third of a cubit wide : in tffllf i 
have God the father reprqtpted, in half ref^o, 
and in the midst of.it I wo^ have the edge of 
the large diamond set, with many other jewels of 
the greatest value. Caradosso began one some tirnp 
ago, but never finished it ; this 1 would have com- 
pleted with all speed, for I should be glad to h.iv<’ 
the pleasure of wearing it a little while myself: 
then, and draw a fine design of it.” Thereupon he 
caused all the jewels to be shown me, and I left him, 
highly pleased with my success. 

During the siege of Florence, Frederick Ginori, 
for whom I made the medal of Atlas, died pf a con- 
sumption, and it fell into the hands of Signbi 
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Alaniaiini, who soon after made a present of it to 
Kin^ Francis I. together with some of his admirable 
writings. His majesty bein]^ highly pleased with 
the medal, the worthy Luigi Alamantii spoke of 
me in such favourable terms to that monarch, that 
he lestiBed a desire to know me. Being now em- 
ployed on this little model, I proceeded with the 
utmost expedition, making it much of the same 
.ize as that intended for the work itself. Meanwhile 
.several of the business who thought themselves 
^^quai to such a task, began to rouse uf^on the occa- 
sion, and among the rest one Micheletto, who had 
not been long in Rome, a person noted for his 
skill in cutting cornelians, and an excellent jew- 
eller. This man was advanced in years, and having 
acquired a high degree of reputation, was employed 
jn mending the Pope’s triple diadem. Finding iiiat 
1 was engaged in designing this model, he expressed 
great surprise that I had not informed him of the 
ad'air, he was an understanding man and in great 
favour the Pope. At last perceiving that I 
did not' him, he came to my house, and 
asked 1 was about. 1 answered that 1 
was a work which was pot into my hands 

by theVj^nVimself.* He replied, that he had re- 
ceived SraWo examine the several works then in 
hand foiM^ holiness. 1 told him, I would 6rst 
inquire %|iilM^ope, and then 1 should know what 
answer to rJHii him. Upon wdiich he said that 
he would maKe me repent. After leaving me in a 
passion, he had an interview with all the most emi- 
nent men in the business, and when they had con- 
Milted about the affair, they made choice of Michele 
for their agent. The latter being a iiwn of genius, 
got certain able, designers to draw above thirty 
models, all different from each other : at the same 
time knowing the Pope to be very ready to listen ta 

VOI . I. L 
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hj^ hiainua:ions, he entered into a confederacy 
against me with another ariist^ named Pouipeo, a 
Milanese^ who was very much in favour with his 
holiness, and related to Signor Trajano, first gen- 
tlenriau of the bed-chamber, and highly in the 
Pope's good -graces* They began to intimate to 
the pontiff, that they had seen my plan, and did 
not think me capable of so great an undertaking. 
He answered that he would examine into the affair 
himself, and in case 1 should not prove equal to the 
task, he would find a more proper person. They 
both 3 aid that they had got several admirable designs 
for the purpose: the Pope replied that he was highly 
pleased with what they fiad done, but did not choose, 
to inspect their plans, till 1 had fimshed mine, and 
then ne would examine them all together. *ln a 
few days 1 had completed my model, and carried it 
one morning to the Pope; Signor Trajano msde 
me wait a long while, and in the mean time sent 
for Micheletto and Pompeo in all haste, dcsinng 
them to bring their models with them. As soon 
as they came, we were all admitted ; lyi’chcle ^id 
Pompeo began to show their plans, aiid IheJi^je 
to examine them ; and because dq^ners uKc* 
quainted with the jewelling business £ not under 
stand the placing of precious stoit^ and those 
who were practised in the ait had not taught them 
the secret, (for when a figure is to set off with 
jewels, the jeweller must know to design, 

otherwise he is sure to blunder,) it so fell out itun 
all those who had drawn those designs, had laid 
the fine, laige, and beaulifiil diamond, in the inidtilu' 
of the breast of Ood the Father. The Pope, who 
was a person of uncommon genius, having taki n 
notice of this blunder, was nighly delighted, ami 
would proceed no farther in examining th||r pet 
ibrtnances. After, had inspected ai)aut ten, he 
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threw the rest upon the ground^ ati4 desired me to 
give him my modeh that he might see whether I 
had committed the same mistake. Thereupon I 
came forwards, and opened a little round box, when 
instantly there seemed to flash from it a lustre, which 
daxzled the Po]^ himself, and he cried out with a 
loud voice, “ Benvenuto, had you been roy very 
self, you could not have designed this with greater 
propriety.” My rivals were nichly mortified upon 
the occasion, ^veral great noblemen drawing near, 
tile Pope showed them the difference between my 
model and theirs : and when he had bestowed 
sufficient praise| ^pon it, and my enemies appeared 
ready to burst win pride and vexation, he turned 
about to me and said ; I discover here an incon- 
venience which is of the utmost consequence ; my 
friend Benvenuto, it is easy to work in wax, the 

f raud difficulty is to execute it in gold.” To which 
answered boldly : Most holy father, I will make 
it my bargain with you, that it 1 do not execute the 
work itself in a manner vastly superior to this model, 
1 am to have nothing for my trouble.” Upon my 
utterly these words, the noblemen expressed some 
uneasin^s, affirming that 1 promisea too much. 
One^tmig the rest, who was a great philosopher, 
said favour ; ” Prom the admirable symmetry 
and happy countenance of this young 
man, l%nture to eng^ that he will perform all 
he The Pope replied, ” 1 am of the 

same dwlon;” then calling to' Trajano, his gen- 
tleman <Mne bed-chamber, he ordered him to ^tch 
five hundred ducats. Whilst they were bringing 
the money, he examined more nrinutely the inge- 
nious artifice, by which 1 had placed that fine dia- 
mond and God the Father in a prd))er position. I 
had laid the diamond exactly in the middle of the 
work, and over it 1 had represented God the Father 
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sitting in a sort of a free, easy attitude, \vhich 
suited admirably vc'ell with the rest of the piece, 
and did not in the least crowd the diainonci ; his 
right hand was lifted tip, giving his blessing. U nder 
the diamond 1 had drawn three little boys, who 
supported it with Acir arms raised aloft. One of 
these boys which stood in the middle, was in full, 
the other two in half, relievo. Round it was a 
number of figures of boys placed amongst other 
glittering jewels. THei i^mainder of God the Father 
was covered with . a cloak, which wantoned in the 
wind, from whence issued several figures of boys 
with other striking ornaments most beautiful to 
behold. This work was made of a white stucco 
upon a black stone. When the officer brought the 
money, the Pope gave it to me with his own hand, 
and in the most obliging manner requested me to 
endeavour to please him by my execution, promising 
me that 1, should find my account in it. 

Having taken leave of his holiness, I went home 
with the money and the model, and was in the 
utmost impatience to begin the work. 1 set about 
it with the greatest assidiiity,^and in a week’s tune 
the Pope sent one of his gentlemen of the oed- 
chamber, a native of Bologna, and of great dis- i 
tinction, to desire I would repair to him directly, J 
and' carry niy work along wnih me. By jkhe way, 
the gentleman of the bed-chamber, who was one 
of the politest persons at court, told me that the 
Pope not only wanted to sec how far I had^advanced 
in that undertaking, but likewise intended to em- 
ploy me in another business of great importance, 
which was the stamping of the coins in the Roman 
mint; desiring me at. tne same rime to be in readi- 
ness to answer liis holiness, for he had given me 
previous notice, that I might not be unprepared. 

I waited upon his holiness, and showed him the 
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^Iden plate» upon which was engraved God the 
Father alone ; who» even in this sketch, discovered 
a degree of perfection, greatly superior to the model 
of wax. The Pope exclaimed with astonishment, 
** From henceforward 1 will believe whatever yon 
say:” afiLer several other declarations inuny favour 
he added i ** I propose employing you in another 
work^ which you vyiU be as mucn ideased with 
as thi8» or latner jnbre» if you have but the spirit 
to undertake it:” then telling me, that he would 
be glad to have his coins stamped he desired to 
know whether 1 had ever done any thine in that 
way, and had the courage to engage in suen a w'ork. 

I answered, that 1 waoi very ready to accept of it, 
and that I had seen how it was done, but had never 
been employed in that business. 

There was present at this conversation, Signor 
Giovanni da Prato, datary to his holiness: this 
man, being greatly attached to my enemies, said, 
upon the occasion, ** Holy father, the favours which 
you lavish upon this young man, and his own pre- 
sumption,^ would maki: him promise you a new 
creation ; as you have put a work of^ vast im- 
portance int6^|||hands, and now arc giving him ano- 
ther of still gTji^r, the consequence must be, that 
one will imme:with the other.” The Pope turned 
about to indignant mood> and bid nimniind 

his own busih^: he then ordered me to make him 
a model of broad piece of gold ; upon which he 
was for haviiwjngraved, a naked uhrist with his 
hands tied bemd him, and the words Ecce homo, 
as a legend ; wfth a reverse, on which should be 
represented a pope and an emperor together, hxing 
up a cross, whicii should appear to be failing, with 
these words iascribed : Unus spiriltts et una fiic$ eraf 
in eis. The Pope having employed me to stamp 
this fine medal, Baudineiio, the sculptor, who was 
* L 9 
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not ypt made a knight, came forward, and with 
his usual presumption and ignorance said before 
all present, These goldsmiths must have some 
person to draw the designs of these fine pieces for 
them.** I immediately turned about and told him, 
that 1 did not want his assistance in my business ; 
but that I hoped by iny .skill and designs in a short 
time to raise Ids jealousy. The Pope seemed to 
be highly pleased with what I said, and addressing 
himself to me, said, “ Co, my dear Benvenuto, 
exert your utmost efforts to serve me, and never 
mind these blockheads.** So having taken my 
loaves I, with great expedition, made two irons; 
arui having stamped a piece of gold, I carried both 
the money and irons to the Pope one Sunday after 
dinner : he then said his surprise W’as cnual to his 
sadsfaction ; and though the execution pleased him 
highly, he w'as still more amazed at my expedition. 
In order to increase his satisfaction ann surprise, I 
had brought with me all the old coins which had 
lorinerly been stamped by those able artists who 
had been in the service of^iPope Julius and Pope 
Leo; and seeing that mine gained much higher 
approbation, 1 took a petition out of my bosom, 
requesting to be made slamp-iiiasier of the mint ; the 
salary annexed to which place was six gold crowns 
a month ; besides that, the irons were afterwards 
paid for by the superinteudant of the mint, who 
ii>r three gave a ducat. The Pope having approved 
of my request, charged the daiary to maKC out my 
commission : the latter, who had yievi’s of his own, 
and wanteti to be a gainer by the aflair, said, *• Holy 
father, do not so precipitate matters ; thin^of 
this nature require mature deliberation.** The 
pontiff replied, “ I know what you would be at ; 
give me lliat petition directly.** Having taken it, 
he instantly signed it, and putting it into the hand 
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of the datary, saifi, “ Now you hat'C no farther 
y objections to make | draw up the commission di- 
rectly, for such is my pleasure ; the very shoes ot 
Benvenuto arc moic precious than the eyes of all 
those other blunderers/^ So having thanked his 
holiness, with the warmest sentiments of gratitude^ 
1 returned overjoyed to my work. 



CHKFtMR X. 

Tlie dftOKhter of l^pbniel d«t MoffO l»ay(»f » wtt hand, th* Anthor 
f[et9 her cure<U but in 4iMpe^fRte4 tn lit« danifit of marryini^ 
lier.rr-Ho ttrilcoa » fin# «»*» doweni yri.— Melancholy 

catastrophe of HU biOtbtrt wbci wlcllled ff i^i^ a fray.— ■ 
Mis jrrlef fbr 'the loit'of Hie brotbrf; tb .iyhom be erects a 
monnineht wltHaii epttapb.— Iffe revenges hts brother's death. — 
Mlsstiop Is rObl>ed.>^Sxtraordtnfiry instance of the fidelity of 
ins dog upon that oecaakmcVriie Fi^pO puts great confidence in 
him* and givca him all |tosaiide tneouragenient. 

I coKTiNpED Still to work in the shop of Raphael 
del Moro. This worthy man had a young daughter 
for whom 1 hc^an to ^ have an inclination! yet 
>viiilst 1 entertained this passion, 1 did not make 
the least discovery :of it, but was so discreet and 
circumspect that he was highly pleased w'ith njy 
behaviour. It came to i>a58 that this girl was 
tacked by a disorder in her right hand, which 
rotted away the two bones next to the little hngaH^ 
the poor cnild had, ihrOogh the_ inadvertency M 
her father, fallen into the hands of an ignorant 
quack, who declared it as his opinion that she 
would lose her Tight arm, if no worse were to 
befall her. I, seeing her father terribly frightened, 
desired him not to mind what was said by that 
ignorant pretender : he told me that he had no 
acquaintance either with physicians or surgeons^ 
anu requested me to recommend him a skilful 

g erson, if I knew any such. I then sent for one 
ignor Jacopo of Perugia, an eminent slo^con : 
as soon as he huJ seen ilie poor frighteilw girl, 
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and been informed of what the ignorant quack had 
'«aid, he affirmed that she was m no danger, but 
that she would have the full use of her right hand, 
though her two last fingers might remain somewhat 
eii felled ; therefore her father need not be under 
the least apprehension. As he had undertaken the 
cure, and was preparing to cut off part of the rotten- 
ness about Ihe two HtUe bones, her father called 
tne, and desired that 1 would myself be a spectator 
rd’ the operation. Having observed that Signor 
.laropo was making use qf some clumsy instruments, 
with which he hurt ihe girl very much, 2 tnd did 
her no manner of good, 1 bid him wait for about 
a quarter of an hour, end proceed no farther. I 
tiuui ran to iny shop, and made a little instrument 
of the finest steel, which 1 delivered to the surgeon, 
wlio conti lined his operation with so gentle a hand, 
that (he patient did not feel the least pain, and the 
affair was soon over. Upon this and many other 
acTounts the worthy man conceived so warm a 
friendsliip for me, that beseemed to love me better 
than his two sons who were grown young men; 
and appli<^his whole attention to the recovery of 
his fair dai ^ ter. He had a great indmacy with 
Signor JoPKaddi, who was a clerk of the cham- 
ber, and great attachment to the polite arts, 

though nblPiist himself. He was also connected 
with SigiBor Giovanni Greco, a peiion of the most 
profound qj^itton; with Signor Luigi da Fano, 
who vvas likewise a man or letters; with Signor 
Antonio Allegretth and with Signor Annibal Giro, 
a young man from a distant part of Italy. 1 be- 
came a member of this society, in conjunction with 
Signor Bastiano, a Venetian, and excellent painter ; 
and we almost every day saw each other once at 
least at the house of Signor Giovanni. This inti- 
macy having given the virtuous Signora Rafaello 
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;ati opportunity, he 6aid tdtlic oth^r: My good 
friend. Signor Giovanni, you knov; me very well j 
as it is my intention to give my daughter in mar- 
riage to Jnenveiiuto, 1 am not aequain ted with a 
fitter mrson to apply to upon this oqcasiori than 
yourself; 1 thcrelore request yoii to assist me in 
settling as conisiderable a portion as Jt can, in order 
to make her a suitable match for Benvefnuto.’* This 
scatter-brained creature scarce tet the worthy nian 
make an end of speaking, when he cried out, Say 
no more. Signor llafTacIo ; what you propose is a 
thing utterly itimracticable^ for Benvenuto will not 
cf»nscntto it.’’ The poor man, thus repulsed, sought 
to marry her without loss of tlntc, as the motlier 
and all the, relations were highly offended with 
me: I was entirely ignorant of. the cause, and 
thinking they made me a very bad return for all my 
politeness, endeavoured to open a shop hard by 
them. Signor Giovanni said nothing to me of what 
had passeth tilt the girl was marri^, wiiich h;^)- 
pened not till $evcrai months after. 

I attached myself with the most on remit ft ng 
application to my work, which I was in thglut- 
most hafite to finish, and likewise aticnded tc3^’ 
dsusiness at the mii\t, when the Pope again puflWe 
upon making a piece equal in talue two carlinb, 
upon which was his holiness’s head, the re^ er^ti 
fJhrist walking vmon the sea. ^and stretching out 
his hands to St Peter, with this inscripiion round 
it; /'Quare dubitasti?'* This piece gave such 
high satisfaction, that a certain secretary to the Po|>e, 
a man of great worth, whose name was San^^a, 
said on ' the occasion ; ** Your holiness may boast 
of having a^;otn, superior to that of the Kotnun 
emperors, amidst all tneir pomp and magnificence/’ 
The Pope made answer : ** Benvenuto nj^y also 
boast of serving i prince of my rank, who'Kiiow:. 
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hia merit.” 1 contioucd my grand vrork. in gold* 
frequently showing it to the Pope, who was very 
earnest to see it, and eve^y day expressed new 
surprise at the performance. ^ 

A brother of mine wgs at this time in Rome, in 
the service of Duke Alexander^ for whom the Pope 
had procuied the dtichy of Fcnna; in the same 
service were also a considerable , number of gallant 
men* trained in the. school of ihat^great prince, 
Giovannio de’ Medici 5 and my brother was esteemed 
by the duke, as one of the bravest of the whole 
corps. Happening erne day, after dinner, to be in 
the part of the town called Ranchi, at the shop of 
Race i no della Croce, to which all those , brave 
fellows resorted f .he had laid himself down upon 
a bench, and was overcome with sleep. At this 
lime there passed by a company of city guards, 
having in their custody one Captain Clsti, a Lom- 
bard, who had been bred likewise in the school of 
the same great Signor Giovanino, but was not then 
in t)ic service of the duke. Captain Caitivanza 
(legli Strq^zi, happening to be in the shop of Bac- 
cino della; J^oce ; Captain Cisti saw him, and im- 
nu'diaiely ^^ed out : 1 was bringing you Uiat 

large sumd^ioiiey which 1 owed you ; tf you want, 
it, come!m3L before th^ carry me to jail.” This 
Cattlvanzqjw very ready to have recourse to the 
assistancew^others, but did not care to run any 
risk hamsilCi and as some gallant youths were 
present, though willing to tinderlake this 

Hazardous enterpnse, were scarce strong enough fbt 
it; he desired them to advance towards Captain 
Cisti, in order to get the money from him, and, 
in case the guards made any resistance,* to overpower 
them if they were ^ble» These young men were 
only four in number^ all of them beardless 1 the 
first was Bert i no A||<iobrandi ; the second, Angui-^ 
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Hollo da Lucca ; 1 cannot recollect the names of 
the rest. Bertino had been pupil to my brother, 
who was beyond measure attachcfl to him. Thus 
four bold young men at once came up to the city 
guards, who were above fifty in number, pikemen, 
musketeers, and swordsmen. After a few words 
they drew their swords, and the four young fellows 
pressed the guards so hard, that if Captain Catti- 
vanza had only just shown himself a little, even 
without drawing his sword, they would inevitably 
have put their adversaries to flight { but as the latter 
made a stand for a while, Bertino received some 
dangerous wounds, which brought him to the 
ground; An^iHotto too, at the same time, was 
wounded in his right arm,’ and being so far disabled 
that he could not hold his sword, he retreated the 
best he could ; svhereupon the others followed his 
example. Bertino was taken up in a dangerous 
condition. During this transaction we were all at 
table, havirig dined above an hour later than usual : 
upon hearing of the disturbance, the eldest of the 
Youiig men rose from table, to go and see the scuftie ; 
his name was Giovanni: 1 said to him; “ For Goil^s 
sake do not stir from hence, for in such affairs ks 
this the loss is always certain, and there is notlir- 
to be gained.’* His father spoke to him to thes;i| 
effect, begging he would^not leave theijpom. 'll 
youth, without minding a word that^^s said "lo 
nim, instantly ran down stairs; being come to the 
place, where was the grand confusion, and seeing 
Ilertino raisedf from the ground, be began to turn 
back, when he met wiui roy brother Cecchino. 
who asked him thecauseof this quarrel. Giovanni, 
though warned by some persons not to tell the aifaii 
to Cecchino, cried out foolishly and indisor^tiy, 
that Bertino Aldobrandi had been murdere<|^% tHc 
city guards. At .Ids my brother set up a loi^tlowl, 
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which might be heard ten miles off, and said to 
Giovanni ; “ Alas 1 unhapj^y wretch that 1 am I can 
you tell me which of them it was that killed him? ” 
Diovanni made answer that it was one of those who 
wore a large two-handed sword, with a blue feather 
in his hat. My poor brother having come forward j 
and knowing the person by the mark be liad been 
told of, fell upon the murderer with great agility 
and bravery, and in spite of all resistance, ran his 
sword through his body, pushing him with the 
hilt of it to the ground. He then assailed the rest 
with such intrepidity, that he alone, and unassisted, 
would have put all the guards to flight, had it not 
been that unluckily turning about to discharge his 
fury u)K)n a musketeer, the latter finding himself 
obliged to fire in his own defence, hit the valiant, 
but unfortunate youth, just above the knee of the 
right leg, which brought him to the ground ; where-* 
upon the guards made haste’ to retreat, lest some 
oilur such formidable champion should fly to his 
assistance. Finding the tumult continue, 1 like- 
wise rose from table, and putting on my sword, as 
s\\ords were then worn by every body, 1 repairetl 
to the bridge of St. An^lo, where 1 saw a great 
coiicoun^ of people. I advanced up to the crowd, 
and as l%as known to soine of them, room was 
nude formic, when they showed me what 1 by no 
means pleased to see, though I had disrovered 
a great flriosity to inquire into the matter. At 
my first billing up 1 did not know my brother, for 
he was i^j^ssed in different clothes from those i had 
seen hii«m st short time before; but he kne\y me 
first, amisald.; •• Dear brother, do not be afflicted 
at Illy misfortune; it is what I, from my conditiou 
of life, foresaw and cx|)cclcd; get me cmickly ro* 
moved from thb place, . for 1 have but few hours 
lo hvc *\ After l;e had related to me the accident 
M 
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that had befallcii him, with all the brevltv that stich 
cases require, 1 answered him, ** Brother, this is 
the greatest misfortune that could happen to me in 
this world; but have a good heart, for, before 
you die, you sball see ‘me revenge your much la. 
mented fate j ** such was the purport of his speech 
and mine | but both were very concise. The city 
guard was about fifty paces distant from us, MafHo 
their captain having caused part of them to return 
in order to carry offthe corporal, whom my brother 
had slain. 1 walked those few pac^ with the utmost 
speed, wnmped and muffled up in- my cloak ; and 
as I hkd forced my way through the crowd, and 
was come up* to \Mafflo, 1 should certainly have 
put him to 4eath> h4Sd it not been that when I had 
drawn itiy sword half out of the scabbard, there 
came bdbmd me Betlinghtero perlingbieri, a gallant 
youth, and my particular fnend; and witn hini 
four brave young men, who said to MafHo, “ Fly 
instantly, for this man will kill you I ** MafHo 
having asked them who I was, they answered; 

•* That is the brothev of him you sec lying there : ** 
not choosing to hear any thing farther, he retire^ 
with the utmost preeipitation to the tower of Nona^z 
the others then said to me, Benvenuto, the hi|||L 
derance we have been to you, however disagreeabla p ^ 
was intended for a good end; let us now go to tH? 
assistance of the dying man.’^ So we tura^ about, 
and went to my btromer, whoo; X ordereAo be re- 
moved to a iw^hbouritig house. A consultation 
of surgeons being immediately called in, they dressed 
his wound, but he would not hear of having his 
leg cut off, though it would have been the likeliest 
way to save his. life. As sooa as they had done, 
Duke Alexander made his appearance, and spoke to 
my brother with great tenderness } the latter b^ng 
still in his right mw\ md to his excellency : 
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clear lord, there is noihiog 1 am grieved at, but that 
you are going to lose a seErant, who may be sur- 
passed by others in , courage arid abilities, but will 
never be equalled for hia fidelity and attachment 
to your person.*' Tho duke desired he would en- 
deavour to live, declaring dial he knew him to be 
in all respects a valiani and worthy man | he then 
turned about^^to hU people^ and. bid them supply 
the youth with whatever he wanted* No sooner 
was the duke departed buttheoverfiowing of blood, 
which could not be staimched, affected my brother's 
brain, insomuch, that lie became the next night 
delirious : the only sign of understanding he dis- 
covered was, that when they brought the sacrament 
to him, he said: *^ You> would have done well to 
make me begin with confessing my sins ; it does 
not become me to receive that dwine sacrament 
with this crazy and disordered frame; let it be 
sufficient that my eyes behold it with a profound 
adoration ; it will be received 1^ my immortal soul, 
and that alone supplicates the l^ty for mercy and 
pardon.” When W bad made an end of these 
words, and the sacrament was wried away, his 
delirium returned again : hia ravings consist^ of 
the greatest abominations, the stiangeal phrensies, 
and me mmi horrid words that could possibly come 
from mouth of man ; and thtia he continued 
during whole night, and till next day* No 
sooner hiPthe sun appeared on the horizon, than 
he about to me and said ; Brother, 1 do 
not chdii^o stay here any longer, for these people 
mi^ht rtipw me commit some extravagant action, 
which vi^ould cause them to repent having any way 
molested me ; ’* then dtsei^giiig hoth his legs, 
which we had put into a box» he made an efion 
as if he was going to mount on horseback, and 
turning his face a^ut to be said three times 
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••Adieu, adieu!” but at uttering the last, his 
^nerous soul departed.^ A proper hour for the 
funeral being come, which wgs about ten o’clock 
at night, 1 got him honourably interred in the 
churda of the Flor^ntineii ; and afterwards caused 
a ftne marble monument to be erected over him, 
on which were le^resentetl certain trophies and 
carved staiidar^, 1 must not omit that one of 
his friends hayitig asked it was that shot 

at him, an<d Wbetheir he should know him again, 
he answered iii the i^rmtjive, and told him all 
the marka by which Kb might be distinguished ; and 
though he tbbk the utmost care to conceal this 
declaration from me, I overhearrl all that passed, 
and intend in a proper |dace to give the sequel of 
that adventure. 

To return the tombstbne abovementioned, 
certain litemti of the first mnk who were well ac- 
quainted with my brother, and greatly admired his 
prowess, gave me aii epitaph for him; telling 
that so brave a youth well deserved it : it was j|s 
follows: Francisco CelUno Flosentino, qui qu“^" 
in teneiis ahnls^ ad jojiannem Medicem due 
plures viciortas rehility et stgnifer fuit, facile do 
mentum dedit ouaht^ fordtigdinis et consilii vir j 
futurus, ni ciWelU iati archibuso transfossus qutr 
astalis lustro jaceret* Benvenutus frater posuit. 
Obiit die «7 Mail, iir.t>,xxix.^* ‘‘To Frangis Cellini, 
the Florentine, who as hq had in his yMihful days 
gained many victories for Duke John de’ Medici, 
plainly showed how great a man he would have 
jiroven, if be had notoy a' decree of cruel fate been 
shot by a musket in his twenty-fifth year. Benve- 
nuto his brother erected diis monument* He died 
on the 27th of May, m.d.xxIx.” Me was in the 
twenty-fifth year of his age; and though in the 
army, was caUed Cecchino the musician^. I those 
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to frf ve him our family name. Thi» name I ordered 
*r k'*?”"*** ** *“e»‘ a«»)iq«e characters, all 

•**^*”' «"®P‘ 

and lastr being asked the reason of this by the 

literati whoJ^wtittcA .theepiraiph for me, Itold 

them ^t t^lettm WCJ^P iepresented broken, be- 
cause bis corpwadftaaeyy^^ ^ 

two letters, na^y, t|r« «f,t and Ust. were pre- 
Served entM| ^fintui aHitsion to thatglorima 
««^us, of a soul Inlight. 
CTcd by his d(^ -ipt^ecf to no injury > the 
last on ac^nt of Ae great li^iown of hu virtuous 
actions. This ^ice tnet with giehcral approbation, 
and the method WM sjfterwards adoptwiW others. 
I caused the arms of Celhni to be carved upon the 
same tombstone, in whmh .l made some little alte- 
ration I for Jhm aro jn BaveOna, a very ancient 
City, some of the Celiinf yvho arc respectable 

gentlemen j and have for their arms a lion rampant 
of the colour of raid, m an aaure field, with a red 
l y upon the right f<^ aiid three little golden 
hhes ui^n ^e basis. TTrls is the true coat-oT-arms 
showed me one. which 
contatilmpnly the foot with the lemaining particu- 
i?” .*!SR oesenbedf but {hat of the Cellini of 
Itavema^eases me most. To return to the de- 
vicestryB 1 Ordered to be made for the monu- 
inen^^lIVta the arms in particular ; tb# paw of 
the Ik^ws Kpteseiiied upon it, and in thdroom 
tcaiued an axe to be placed in the paw, 
Jr view th^ to temind ine of revenging 

w ••■jaaavaa ani&nCSv 

Meanwhtk f utmost efforts to finish 

the vrork m pold which I wes emplc^ed in by Pope 
Mement: his holiness was very earnest to have it 
completed, and sent for me two or three times a 
week, to observe my progress.. He was more and 

M 2 
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more pleased with it every time, but frequently 
found fault with the deep sorrow which 1 expressed 
fo» the loss of my brother. Seeing me one day more 
dejected than usuab he said to me: “ Benvenuto, 
I did not think that you were so weak a man ; 
did you never know that death is unavoidable ? You 
seem to want to follow your brother.'* 1 took my 
leave of his holiness,^ and went on with the work 
which he fiad put into my hands, as well as the 
business of the mintf still thinking day and night 
of the musketeer that shot my brother; He had 
formerly been a light*horseman, and afterwards cxi« 
tered as a musketeer amongst the city guards : 
what increased my vexation and resentment was 
that he made his boasts in these terms : ** If 1 had 
not disfxitched that bold ^outh> he alone would 
quickly have made us fly, which would have been 
an eternal disgrace." Perceit'ing that my solicitude 
and anxious* desire of revenge deprived me both of 
sleep and appetite, which thre%v me into a lingering 
disorder; and not caring to have recourse to aay 
treacherous or dishonourable means, one evening 
prepared to put an end to my inquietude. TTi^ 
musketeer lived hard by a place called I'orre Sari- 
guigna, next door to a house occupied by a courte- 
san, whose name was Signora Antea, one of the 
richest and most admired, and whq^? made the 

5 reatesd** figure of any of her professioflr in Rome. 

ust after sunset, as this musketeer stood at his 
door with his sword in his hand, when he had 
done supper ; 1 with great address came close up to 
him with a long dag^r, and gave him a violent 
back -handed stroke )^ich I bad aimed at hia neck ; 
he that instant* turned about, and the blow falling 
directly upon his left shoulder, broke the whole 
bone of it ; upon which he «!rop])cd his sword, 
quite overcome by the pain, and took to his heels* 
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I mirsued, and in four steps came up with him, 
when raisii.g the da^er over his head, which he 
lowered down, 1 hit mm exactly upon his col|^« 
bone and the middle of the neck; the wea^n 
penetrated so deeply into both, ^at though I maae a 
great edbrt to recover it again, 1 found it impossible; 
tor at this same instant there issued out of Antea'a 
house four soldiers with their swords drawn, sc 
that 1 was obliged to draw mine also in my owr. 
defence. Having left the dagger, 1 retired, and for 
fear of a discovery, repaired to the palace of Duke 
Alexander, which was between the piazza Navona 
and the Rotunda. 1 immediately acquainted his 
excellency with what had happened ; wno told me, 
that if 1 had been alone upon the occasion, 1 might 
make myself quite easy and be under no appre- 
hensions; he bid me at the same time proceed in 
the business I had undertaken for his holiness, who 
was impatient to see it finished, and that 1 might 
work there eight days. He was the more ready to 
protect me, as the soldiers who had interrupted me, 
related the whole affair as it happened, mentioning 
the great difficulty with which they had drawn the 
dagger out of the neck of the wounded person, who 
was entirei^i.linknown to them. But John Bandini 
happenin^ith pass that way told them, that the 
dagger belonged to him, and he had lent Ben- 
venuto, who wanted to revenge the deanr of his 
hrojher. The soldiers expressed great concern at 
their having interposed, though 1 had taken my 
revenge to me full. 

Tliere passed above eight day;t without the Pope's 
once setiaing for me according to his usual custom ; 
ut last he ordered the Adognese gentleman of his 
bed-chaniber, to call upon me; who with great 
modesty said, that, the Pope knew all that had 
happened, that liis holiness, waa very much rny 
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friend^ and desired me to go on with my business 
without giving myself any uneasiness. When I 
ca^ne into the presence of the pontiff, he frowned 
on me very much^ and with angry looks seemed to 
reprimand me ; bufu|)on viewing my performance, 
his countenance grew serene, and tie praised me 
highly^ telling me that 1 had done a great deal in a 
sjmrt time: then looking attentively at me, he said^ 
** Now that you have recovered your health, Ben- 
venuto, take care of yourself.” 1 understood his 
nieaning, and told him that I should not neglect 
bis advice. 

i opened a ntie shop in the place called Banchi, 
opposite to Rafaello, and there 1 finished the work 
whichl had in hand. The Popesoon after having sent 
me all the jewels, exc^t the diamond, whi^ he 
had pawned to certain Genoese bankers, in order lo 
supply some particular necessities ; 1 took pos- 
session of all the rest, but had only the model of 
the diamond. 1 kept five able journeymen, and 
besides the Pope’s business, did several other jobs ; 
insomuch, that the shop contained different ware^ 
in jewels, gold and silver, to a very considerable 
amount, f had in the house a fine large shock' 
dog, which Duke Alexander had presenteu to me; 
it was an admirably good pointer, for it would 
bring n^all sorts of birds, and other animals, that 
1 shot idUi my gun ; and it was an excellent house- 
dog besides I so that, considering the seasooi it 
promised to be of signal advantage to me, especially 
as I w^ then only in my twenty-ninth year. 

Having, about this time, taken into my service a 
young woman equally genteel and beautiful, 1 made 
use of her in nty art of drawing, and she likewise 
acted as my housekeeper; her charms in short were 
so great, that I becf ’no enamoured of her, which pro- 
duced me the highest joys and raptures imaginable* 
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In general no man’s sleep is lighter than mine; yet, 
upon some occasions, it is very profound and heavy. 
It came to pass that a thief, who had been at my 
house, pretending to be a goldsmith, and laid-^a 
plan to rob me of the above-mentioned jewels, 
watched his op|wrtunity and broke into my shop, 
where he found several small wares in gold and 
silver: but as he was breaking open the caskets, in 
order to come at the jewels, uie dog flew at him, 
and the thief found it a diflicult matter to defend 
himself with a sword. The faithful animal ran se- 
veral times about the house, entering the journey- 
inmi’s rooms, which were open, it being then 
summer-time; but as they did not seem to hear 
him barking, he drew away the bed-clothes, and 
pulling the men alternately by the arms, forcibly 
awaked them ; then barking very loud, he showed 
ihe way to the thieves, and went on before, but 
they would not follow him. The scoundrels being 
provoked with the noise of the dog, began to 
tiirow Slones and slicks at him, (which they found 
an easy matter, as 1 had given them orders to keep 
a light in tl^ir room the whole night,) and at last 
locked «theiil|door. The dog having lost all hopes 
of the assismee of those rascals, undertook the task 
alone, and^j|n down stairs: he cbuld not And the 
villain in tffE shop, but came up with him in the 
street, and tearing off his cloak, would certainly have 
treated hir^ccording to his deserts, if th#fcllow 
had not called to some tailors in the neighbourhood, 
and begged, for the love of God, the^ would assist 
him against a mad dog : the tailors, giving credit to 
what he said, came to his assistance, and with great 
dilRcul ty drove away the poor animal . N ext morning 
when iny young men went down into the shop, 
they suw it broken open, and all the caskets riflea; 
upon which they ii^gan to make a loud outcry, and 
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I coming lo them cjiiitc terrified, they said, ** Alas ’ 
we arc undone, the shop has been plundered and 
robbed by a villain, who has carried oflf every thing 
valuable, and broken all the caskets.*’ Such an 
ifiect had these words upon my mind, that 1 had 
not heart to go to the chest, to see^ whether the 
Pope's jewels were safe | but being quite shocked at 
the report, and scarcely able to trust my own eyes, 
1 bid them open it, and see whether his holiness's 
jewels were missing. When the young men, who 
were both in their shirts, found all the Pope’s jewels, 
as likewise the work in gold, they were oveijoyed, 
and said, “There is no tUrm done, since both the 
work and the jewels are untouched : the thief, how> 
ever, has stripped us to our shirts ; for as the heat 
was excessive last night, we undressed in the shop, 
and there left our clothes.” Hearing this, 1 per* 
fectly recovered my spirits, and desirea them lo pro- 
vide themselves with clothes, as 1 would nay for 
whatever damage had been done. When I heard 
the whole afiair at my leisure, what gave me most 
concern, and had thrown me into great confqsion 
at opening the chest, was my apprehension ^$t i 
should be thought to have invented this s^|y of 
the thief, merely with a design to roq the Pj|pe of 
his jewels, flesides,. it had been said ^ Pop^Cle- 
ment by one of his greatest confidants and others, 
namely, Francis del Nero, Zanna di Biliotti his ac- 
countant, the Bishop of Savona, &c. t^at they were 
surprised how his holiness could trust such a quan- 
tity of jewels with a wild young man, who was 
more a soldier than an artist, and not yet quite 
thirty? The Pope asked them whether they had 
ever known me guilty of any thing that could justly 
give room to* suspicion ? . “ Most holy fatper," 

answered Francis <lel Nero, “ I have not, for he 
never had any such opportunity before.” 1 o ihw 
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the Pope replied.. “ I take him to be an honest man 
in every respect, and if I thought him otherwise, I 
should not trust himv.’* This suddenly recurring to 
niy memory gave me all the uneasiness I have 
described above. As soon as 1 had ordered my 
journeymen to go and get themselves new clothes, 
1 took both the work and the jewels, and putting 
them in their places tlic best I could, went directly 
to the Pope, who had been told something of the 
adventure of ray shop by Francis del Nero. The 
Pope thereupon conceiving a- sudden suspicion, and 
giving me a most stern look, said with a harsh 
tone of voice, ** What are you come here about ? 
What’s the matter?” To this 1 answer^!, Holy 
father, here are all your jewels and the godd ; there is 
nothing missing.*’ ^ H^is holiness, with a brow se- 
rene, said, in allusion to my name, “ Then are you 
indeed welcome** 1 showed him ray work, and 
whilst he was examining it, told him the whole 
aOair of Uie^ thief, the dilemma I had been in, and 
what had l&n the chief cause of my uneasiness. At 
these wbrd^^^ frequently looked me full in the 
face in the.jA^nce of Francis del Nero, who 
seemed half ; aolw that he had not opposed me in 
what 1 saldV . . ^l^ast the Pope. turning all he had 
heard into mcmi(|wt, said ; Go, and continue to 
show yourself ^^uest inan ; I know you desert'c 
that cnaracter.*f ■) 
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CHAPTER XL 

The Author*B enemiee evail themselvee of the eireumstance of 
counterfeit coin, to do him Ul oAees with the Pope, but he 
vindicatee his character Co the satisfaetlon of hit holineis^—ffe 
discoTers the villains who had robbed his shop, by the sagacity 
of his dog,— ’Inundation at^ Rome,— He is employed to draw a 
design of a magnificent chalice for a papal procession.— Mis. 
iinderetanding between him and the I^pe.— Cardinal Salviatj 
is made legate of Romo in the Pope*B absence^ and greatly 
discountenances and persecutes the Author.— He is attacked by 
a weakness of his eyes, which prevents him from finishing the 
chalice.— The Pope, at his return, is angry with the Author.— 
Extraordinary scene between him and bis holiness.— lie gets 
diseased, and is cured by lignum vitos. 

As I continued to go on with the work, and at ilio 
same time did business for the mint, there began ii^ 
be current in Horne certain false coins iin||rcss<‘^f 
with my stamps; which my enemies inim'^iateiv 
carried to the rope, endeavouring to fill hM with 
new suspicions to my prejudice. The Popeij^ered 
Jacopo Balducci, master of the mint, toWse his 
utmost endeavours to discover tlie^oflFender, 
innocence might be manifest to the whole^orhi. 
This treacherous man, who was iny sworn enemy, 
said ; God send, most holy father, that it may 
turn out as you say, and that we may have the good 
fortune to detect the criminal.** The H^pc then - 
upon turned about to the governor of and 

bid him exerl all his diligence to discot^r the dv - 
llnquent. At the same time his holinc^Fent to m . , 
and with great art and address criteri|%[ upon th<‘ 
affair of the fa! 2 coin, asked me whet^f ^ 
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think of making counterfeit money ? I ani^ered, 
chat ** I thought myself much better able to coun- 
terfeit coins, than the low fellows that were generally 
guilty of that crime; for (added 1) the men who 
commit such foul deeds, are not persons of any 
great jj^cnius, that can gain much by their business. 
Now if I make such profits with my slender abilities, 
that I have always money to spare, and what 1 have 
earned with credit was ever sufficient to maintain 
me,*' (for when I made the irons for the mint, I 
every day before dinner gained at least three crowns, 
so much being always paid me for those tools ; but 
the stupid master of the mint wanted to hurt inc, 
because hefain would reduce them to a lower price,) 
“ what occasion have I to become a forger, an 
infamous trade, which would not turn out so miicli 
to my benefit?” The Pope gave a particular at- 
tention to what I said; and though he had ordered 
that care should be taken to prevent my (quitting 
Rome, he bid his attendants make a diligent inquiry 
after the delinquent; but take no farther notice of 
me, lest 1 should be offended, and he might perhaps 
lose me. Certain ecclesiastics having made a proper 
inquiry, soon discovered the criminal. He was a 
stamper of the mint, named Cesar Maccheroni, a 
Roman citizen, and with him was taken another 
officer belonging to the mint. 

Hippening just about this time to pass by the 
squafb of Navona with my fine shock-dog, as soon 
as 1 came to the door of tne city marshal, the dog 
barked very loudly, and flew at a young man, who 
had been arrested by one Donnino, a goldsmith of 
Parihit, formerly a disciple of Caradossa, upon 
picion of having committed a robjjery. M^dog 
made such efforts to tear this young fellow to pieces, 
that he roused the city guards : the prisoner asserted 
his innooence boldly, and Donnino did not say so 

Si 
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much as he should have done, especially as 1 was 
present. There happened likewise to be by, one of tlic 
chief officers of the city guards, who was a Genoese, 
and well acquainted with the prisoner’s father ; 
insomuch that on account of the violence offered by 
the dog, and other reasons, they were for dismissing 
the youth, as if he had been innocent. As soon as 
I came up, the d<», which dreaded neither swords 
nor sticks, again new at the young fellow. The 
guards told me, that if 1 did not keep off* my dog, 
th^ would kill him. I called oft* the nog with some 
difficulty, and as the young man was retiring, certain 
little paper bundles fell from his cape, which Don • 
nino immediately discovered 16 ^ belong to him. 
Amongst them I perceived a little ring, which I knew 
to be my property; whereupon I said, *• This is the 
villain who broke open my house, and my dog knows 
him again:** I therefore let him loose, and he once 
more seized the thief. The shop-lifter then im- 
plored my mercy, and told me he would restore me 
whatever he hao of mine. At this 1 again railed ( ff 
iny dog, and I be fellow returned me all the gold, 
silver, and little rings of which he had robbed me, 
and gave me five-and-lwciiiy crowns over, imploring 
inv forgiveness. I bid him implore the Divine 
mercy, as I, for ntypaft, did not intend to dp him 
either harm or good. I then returned to my busiiiesv, 
and in a few days after Cesar Maccheroni, ihe fcy^gri , 
n as hanged, in the (quarter called Bunchi, opposiu 
t<i the gale of the mint; his accomplice was stmt to 
the galleys; the Genoese thief was hanged in the 
('ampo di Fiore; and i remained possessed of a 
greater reputation for probity than ever. 

When 1 had at last finished my work, there hap- 
pened a great inundation, which ovcrffqjfecd the 
whole city. As 1 was waiting the issnei^Jiie day 
being far spent, l^'e waters began to iiicrciise r the 
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fore-part ot niy house and shop was in the quarter 
of Banchi, and the back-part jutted out several 
cubits towards Monte Giardano. Making the pre- 
servation of my life iiiy first care, and uiy honour 
the next, 1 put all iny jewels into my pockets, left iny 
work in gold under the care of my journeytqan, and 
taking off my shoes and stockings, went out at a 
back window, and wad^d through the water the 
best 1 could, till 1 reached Monte Cavalfo. There 
I found Signor Giovanni Gaddi, a clerk of the 
chamber, and Bastiano the Venetian painter: accost- 
ing Signor Giovanni, I gave him all iny jewels to 
take care of; knowing he had as great a regard for 
rue as if 1 had been his brother. A few days after 
the waters having subsided, 1 returned to my shop, 
and finished my work, with the help of God and 
my own industry, so happily, jthat it was looked 
upon as the most exquisite performance of the kind 
mat itad ever been seen in Home: upon carrying it 
t«> the Pope, 1 thought he would never be tired of 
)>raisitig it. “ If 1 w’ere a great and opulent cni- 
j)i ror, (said he,) I would give my friend Benvenuto 
as much land as his eye could lake in ; but as I am 
only a>|>oor little potentate, 1 will endeavour to make 
Mich a provision ibr him, as yvill satisfy his moderate 
(Irsires^ After the Pope had itiade an end of his 
iodoiiij^itade, 1 asked ntm a mace-bearer*s place, 
^v}lich was just then become vacant : he made 
iiiiswcr; that it was his intention to give me a more 
consideujible employment. I again desired his holi- 
ness to grant me that other trining post by way of 
earnest. He replied with a laugh, that he was wilting 
to gratify me, but did not choose 1 should serve with 
the common muce<bearers : he advised me, there- 
iorc, to make it niy agreement with them to be 
exempt from attendance; and to gel me excuse<U 
he \v(Mild grant them a favour, for which they had 
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applied to him, viz. to be allowed to demand their 
salaries by authority ; which 5?iras accordingly done. 
This place of mace-bearer brought me to the amount 
of above two hundred crowns a year. 

Whilst I went on in the service of the Pope, 
sometimes emjiloyed by him in one way, sometimes 
in another, he ordered me to draw a (ine chalice for 
him : and I accordingly sketched out a design and 
model of such a cup. This model was of wood and 
wax ; instead of the boss pf the. chalice, I had made 
three little round figures pi a pretty considerable size, 
these were Faith, Hope*^ and. Cnarity. Upon the 
bottom of it, 1 represented; thr^ stories relative to 
those figures, on three bosses in basso relievo; on 
one was the nativity of Christ, bn another the re- 
surrection, on a third Si,. Peter crucified, with 
his head downwards; for in that attitude I was 
ordered to draw him. WhUst 1 was going on with 
this work, the Pope several times desired to see ^t | 
but finding that his holiness had quite forgottenijtp 
give me any prcfermeniy the place of one of the 
teniity del Piombo being . vacant, I one evertf 
asked him for it. The good Pope no longer rec 
lecting the florid harangue he had made upon i 
finishing the other work, answered me thus : ** The 
place you ask, has annexed to it a salary df above 
eight hundred crowns a year, sp that if you were to 
have it, you would tbinic of nbtlung after but in- 
dulging yourself, and pampering your body; thus 
you would entirely forget that admirable arl,of which 
you are at present so great a master, and 1 should 
be condemned as the cause of it.’* I instantly re- 
plied, that “ Gopd cats mouse better to fatten llieiu- 
selves than merely through hunger; and that men 
of genius exert their abiliites always to most pur- 
pose when they ;‘'e in affluent circumstances ; in- 
somuch that those princes, who are most nhinificeut 
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to sucIj mrn, may be considt'rcd as cncouragiii/i;, 
and, as it were, watering the plants of geniue ; left 
to themselves they wither and die awayi ’tis en- 
couragement alone that makes them spring up and 
flourish. I must, however^ inform your holiness, 
tiiat I did not petition for this preferment, expecting 
to have it granted met I looked upon myself as 
happy in getting the poor place of mace-bearer ; it 
was only a thought tttiit just came into my head. 
You will do well |o beslw it upon some man of 
genius that deftervai it, lind hot upon an ignorant 
jicrson, who will make no other use of it than to 
pamper his body, as jrhtiirholmess expresses it. Take 
( xample of Popb Julius, of worthy memory, who 
gave such a place to Bramhnte, an ingenious archi- 
tect.'* Having spoken thus, 1 made him a low bow, 
and took my leave, l^^ianp, the Venetian painter, 

I lien coming forward^ liald to him: Most holy 
father, please to give this plads to some person that 
exerts himself in the ihgetiious arts ; and^s your 
holiness^ knows me to have dedicate my time to 
those studies, 1 huihbly rcm^sl you would think me 
worthy of that honour " ^Thc Pope made answer : 

1'hia:^devil, Benvenuto, cannot bear a word of 
rebuke r 1 did intend to b^toW the place upon him ; 
but it is not right to behav€^ so proudly to a Pope; 
I ilicrefore doirt know how 1 sna)! dispose of it.** 
1'lie Bi|||op of Vaison suddenly coming forward, 
look He^uano’s part, and said : Most holy father, 
Benvenuto is a young man; the sword becomes him 
•Much l|etter tlian the monk's habit; please your 
Itnlincs^ to bestow it upon this ingenious man 
Bauinno, and you may give Benvenuto some other 
birrative place, which will suit him better.'* The 
Bopc then turning abouttoSigiiorBartoIomeoValori, 
sibd to him : *‘*Hovv much loo hard you are for 
Benvenuto : tel! him, that he himself was the cause- 
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of the place he applied for being given to Bastiaiti : 
the painter ; and that he may depend upon it, h<& 
shall have the first lucrative post that becomes 
vacant; in the mean time desire him to exert him- ‘ 
self, and finish my business/* The evening fw- 
lowing, at two hours after sun-set, I happened io 
meet Signor Bartolomeo Valori, hard by the mint, 
as he was driving on precipitately with two torches 
before him, being sent for by the Pope; upon tny 
bowing to him, he called out to me, and in tne most 
friendly manner told me all that his holiness had 
said. 1 answered, that ** I would finish the work 
1 had in hand, with greater diligence than 1 h^d 
shown on any other occasion, but without hemes of 
being recompensed by his holiness/* Signor Barto- 
lomeo thereupon reprimanded me; adding, that 1 
should not receive the offers of a Pope in that 
manner. 1 replied, that If I were to depend 
upon such promises, before they took effect, 1 should 
be a fool;** and so 1 went about iny business. 
Signor Bartolomeo, doubtless, informed the Pope ^f 
my bold answer, and in all probability added some- 
thing to it; for it was two months before his holiji^s 
sent former and during all that time 1 would not gb 
to court upon any account. The Pope, who was 
quite impatient tor my finishing the chalice, gave 
orders to SignorjR QhCft Pulci, to inquire what pro- 
gress I had ni|lWi^^*S|Lworthy man every day paid 
me a visit, said something kind and 

obliging to wh^Bfcreturned with the like 
courtesy. HU holineSRing upon the point of 
leaving Rome to go Mplkilogna, when he found 
that 1 never thought of going near him, sent, of his 
own accord. Signor Roberto, to desire me to bring 
my work, for he wanted to see how far 1 had pfo- 
ceeded. 1 took it with me, and showed his holiness 
that the most important part of the work was 
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finished; but requested him to advance me five 
hundred crowns, partly on account, and partly to 
buy |pu|^e more gold, which was wanting to com- 
plete^he chalice. The Pope said, Make haste 
and I answered, in going away, that “ I 
wotiij|^«rey him, if he would leave me money ;** 
and leave. 

The/]f^e set out for Bologna, leaving Cardinal 
Salyjpii bis kj^ate in Rome, and ordered him to 
hujf0||nc on with the work, expressing himself in 
thesiel^ords : ** Benvenuto U a man that sets but 
little Value upon his abilities, and less upon me ; so 
be sure you hurry him on, that the chalice may be 
finished at my return.'^ This stupid cardinal sent 
to me in about eight days, ordering me to bring iiiy 
w ork with me ; but 1 went to him without it. As 
soon as I came into his presence, he said to me : 
“ Where is this fantastical work of yours ? Hav^ 
you finished it?^' I made answer, “ Most reverend 
sir, 1 have not finished my fantastical work, as you 
are pleased to call it ; nor can I finish it, except 
you give me wherewithal to enable me.** Scarcely 
nad I uttered tlrcsc words, when the cardinal, whose 
phiz was liker that of an ass than a human creature, 
began to lo^ more hideous than before ; and im- 
mediately ^j^oceeding to abusive language, said: 
** ril confitie you aboard a galley, and then you will 
be glad to finish the work.’* As I had a brute to 
deal with, lapsed the language proper on the oc- 
casion, wh&n was as follows : ‘‘ My lord, when I 
am guilty of crimes deserving the ^llies, then you 
may send me. thither; but for such an ohence as 
mine, 1 am not afraid ; nay, 1 will teU you more, 
on account Of this ill treatment, 1 will not hnisli 
the work at* all ; so send no more for nie,> for I will 
pot come, except I am compelled by the city guards.** 
Tlie foolish cardinal then trictl ny fair means to 
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persuade me to go oi\ with the work in hanch and 
to bring what I had done, that he might examine 
it. In answer to all his persuasions, Isaid: “Tell 
his holiness to send me the materials, if he would 
have me finish this fantastical work ; nor would I 
give him any other answer. Insomuch that despair- 
ing of success, he at last ceased to trouble "me with 
his importunities. The Pope returned from Bologna, 
and immediately inquired afier me, for the cardinal 
had already given him, by letter, the most unfavour- 
able account of me he possibly could. His holiness 
being incensed Against me to the highest degree, 
ordered me to come to him with my work ; and I 
obeyed. During the time he was at Bologna, 1 had 
so severe a defiuxion upon my eyes, that life became 
almost insupportable to me ; that was the first cause 
of my not proceeding with the chalice: so much 
did I suffer by this disorder, that I really thought I 
should lose my eye- sight; and I computed how 
much w’ould be sufficient for my support when I 
should be blind. In my way to the palace, 1 medi- 
lated within myself, an excuse for discontinuing tin 
work; and thought, that whilst the Pope was ror»- 
sidering and examining my performance, I ini«lit 
acquaint him with my case : but I was mistaken; 
for as soon as 1 appeared in his presenice, he s^d 
to me, with great asperity, ** Let me see that work 
of yours; is ii finished ? “ Upon iny producing it, l»o 
flew into a more violent passion than before ; and 
said, “ As there is truth in God, I assure you, since 
you A^alue your living soul, that if a regard lodeceury 
did not prevent me, I would order both you and 
your work tg he thrown this moment out of tlie 
window.” Seeing the Pope thus inflamed wiili 
brutal fury, I was for quitting his presence directly ; 
and as he continued his bravadoes, I pul the chalice 
under my <doak, multeriiig these words to myself. 
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** The whole world would prove unable to make a 
blind man proceed in such an undertaking as this.” 
The Pope then, with a louder voice than before, 
said, “ Come hither: whaPs that you say?” For 
a while 1 hesitated, whether I should not run down 
stairs. At last I plucked up my courage, and, fall* 
ing on my knees, exclaimed afoud in these words, 
because he continued to scold : ** Is it reasonable, 
that when I am become blind with a disorder, you 
should oblige me to continue to work ? ” He 
answered : “You could see well enough to come 
hither, and I don’t believe one word of what you 
say.” Observing that he spoke with a milder tone 
of voice, 1 replied : “ If your holiness will ask your 
physician, you will find that 1 declare the truth.” 
“ 1 shall inquire into the affair at my leisure,” said 
he. 1 now perceived that I had an opportunity to 
plead my cause, and therefore delivered myself thus. 

' ‘ 1 am persuaded, most holy father, that the author 
of all this mischief, is no other than Cardinal 
Salviati ; because he sent for me immediately upon 
your holiness’s departure ; and when I came to him, 
calle.fl uiy work a fantastical piece, and told me he 
would make me 6nish it in a galley: these oppro- 
brious words made such an impression on me, that 
tlirough the great perturbation of mind I was in, 1 
felt my face all on a sudden inflamed, and my eyes 
were attacked by so violent a heat, that 1 could 
hardly find my way home ; a few days after, there 
fell upon two cataracts, which blinded me to 
such a degree, that 1 could hardlv see the light, and 
since your holiness’s departure I nave not been able 
to do. a stroke of work.” Having spoken thus, I 
rose up and withdrew. I was told tHai the Pope 
said, after 1 was gone : ** When places of trust arc 
tiiven, discretion is not always conveyed with them ; 

I did not l)if! the cardiuul treat people quite so 
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roughly; if it be true that he has a disorder in hh 
eye??, as I shall know by asking my physician^ I 
should he inclined to look upon him with an eye of 
compassion.*' There happened to be present a 
person of distinction who was a ^eat favourtie of 
the Pope, and equally conspicuous for his virtues 
and extraordinary endowments : having inquired of 
the pontiff who 1 was, he added : Holy father, I 
ask you this, because you appeared to me, in the 
same breath, to fall into a most violent passion, and 
to be equally affected and softened into pity, so I 
desire to know who he is; if he be a person de- 
serving of assistance. I'll tell him a secret to cure 
his disorder.” The Pope made answer: “The 
person you speak of is One of the greatest geniuses 
in his way, that the world ever produced. When J 
sec vou again, I will show you some of his admirable 
pcr/brmances, as likewise the man himself ; and it 
will be a great satisfaction to me, if you are able to 
do him any service.” In a few days the Pope sent 
for me after dinner, and the above-mentioned person 
of distinction was present. No sooner was I comr, 
than his holiness sent for the button of his pontifir d 
cope,, which has-been already described; in the 
mean time 1 produced my chalice; upon secin:; 
which, the gentleman declared he had never beheld 
so extraordinary a piece of work in his life. The 
button being brought, his surprise was grcatiy in- 
creased: he looked at me attentively, and said: 
“ He is but a young man, and therefore the better 
able to make a fortune.” He then asked me my 
name. I answered, ** Benvenulp.” He replied, 
alluding to my name : ** Upon this occasion I am 
‘ welcome’ t*o you ; take lily of the valley, with ir> 
stalk, flower, and beard, altogether, distil them with 
a gentle fire, b.ithe your eyes with the water several 
times a day, and you will certainly get rid of your 
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complaint ; hut before you be^in the bathing, taken 

f jhysic.” The Pope spoke kindly to me, and I left 
uni, tolerably well pleased with my reception. 

It is a fact trial I had the disorder in question ; but 
am inclined to think that 1 caught it ofniy mistress 
ai the time 1 was robbed. The disorder reniuined 
Jaieiit for above four months, and then broke out at 
once : the only external symptom by which it showed 
itself, was by covering me all over with little red 
blisters, about the bigness of a farthing ; the phy- 
sicians would never call it by its right name, 1 mean 
that of the French distemper; though I told them 
the causes to which I ascribed it. I'hey continued 
to treat me their own way, but I received no benefit 
from their prescriptions. At last I resolved, con- 
trary to the advice of the most eminent physicians 
of Ilomc, to iiave recourse to lignum vitae; this I 
took with all the precautions and abstinence im- 
aginable ; and recovering surprisingly in the space of 
lifty days, was perfectly cured, and as sound as a 
Kiacli. 'riien, by way of recreation after what I had 
through, wittier approaching, 1 took the diver- 
i(jn of fow'iing; this made we wade through brookti, 
l ice stunns, and pass my time in marshy grounds ; 
M) that in a few days 1 was attacked Iw a disorder u 
hundred times more severe than the former: I put 
mys elf a second lime into the hands of physicians, 
.iiid found I grew wQfse everyday by their medicines ; 
luy disorder being attended with a fever, I proposed 
lo take lignum vitas, but the physicians opposed it, 
assuring me, that if I meddled with it, whilst the 
iiver was upon me, I should die in a week. 1 re- 
solved however to ^ake it, even against their opinion, 
observing the same regimen as before: -after I had 
for four days drunk the decoction of lignum vita?, 
the fever totally left me, and 1 began lo recover 
surprisingly. Whilst 1 was takinjg this wood, I went 
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on with the model of the work above-mentioned^an^ 
abstinence sharpening my invention» I performed 
the finest things, and of the most admiranle invent 
tion, that I ever did in my life. In fifty days 1 was 
perfectly recovered, and afterwards cave my chief 
attention to the preservation of my health. This 
long purgation being at last over, 1 found myself as 
thoroughly cured of my disorder, as if I had hccn 
newly born; and thougn I took pleasure in securing 
my much wished>for health, 1 continued to work 
both on the job above-mentioned, and for the mint; 
and did as much as could reasonably be expected 
fiom the most diligent artificer. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

Story of Tobia the goMftmith of Miian, who had been condemned 
to death at Parma, for otmiiterfeiting the current coJn, but w.'i« 
reprievcvi by Cardinal Salviati, legate of that city .•—The cardinal 
^enda him to Home as an ingenious artist, /capable of rivalling 
our Author.— Tobia is employed by the Pope, which gives Cellini 
great uneasiness. — In consequence of the calumniea of Poinpcn 
of Milan, Cellini is deprived of his place of engraver of the 
mint.'— Ho U arrested for refusing to give up the chalice, and 
carried bcfoi-e the governor of Rome.— Curious couveisatior* 
between him and tiiat magistrate.— The latter, by an artitice, 
persuades him to deliver up the chalice to the Pope, who returns 
it to the Author, and orders him to proceed with tbe work. 

Cardinal Salviati, with whom 1 had the dif- 
ference above Related, and who was so much my 
enemy» happened about this time to be made legate 
of Parina« wnch a certain Milanese goldsmith, named 
Tobia, was up in tha lor counterfeiting 

the current cinih.- tJpph his bein^ condemned to the 
dames, a great man s|ioke in his lavour to the legate. 
The cji^logl ;ca^ the execution to he respited, 
and wWc ta-Poiie Clement, giving him to under- 
stand^ that there nad fallen into his hands one of the 
ablestlirtists Jiving, in the goldsmith and jeweller’s 
business ; and that he had been condemned to be 
burned forcoining, but that he was a mere simpleton ; 
this appeared by his saying he had asked the opinion 
of his confessor, who told him he gave liiin per- 
mission, and that he might do it .with a safe con- 
science. He added : If your holiness should send 
for this great artist to Rome, you will have tlie 
VOL. t. o 
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means of humbling the pride of your favourite 
Benvenuto ; and 1 make no doubt but the work- 
manship of Tobia will please you much more than 
that of Benvenuto/* The Pope was accordinaly 
induced^ by the legate’s persuasiOHir to send for this 

E erson to llome« and upon his arrival^ ordered us 
oih into his presence. He then commanded each 
of us to draw a design of a unicorn’s horn, the most 
beautiful that ever was seen, and which had cost 
seventeen thousand ducats : and as the Pope pro- 
posed making a present of it to King Francis, he 
chose to have it nrst richly adorned witngold ; so he 
employed us both to draw the designs. When we 
had finished them, we carried them to the Pope. 
Tohia’s design was in the form of a candlestick ; u\e 
horn was to enter it like a candle, and at the bottom 
of the candlestick he represented four little unicorn’s 
heads, a most simple invention $ as soon as I saw it 
I could not contain myself, so as to avoid smiling at 
the otldiw of the conceit. The Pope perceiving this, 
said ! “ llet me see that design ot your’s.” It was 
a single head of an imicorn, fitted to receive the horn. 

I had made the most beautiful sort of head con- 
ceivable, for I, in part, drew it in the form of 4 , 
horse’s head, and partly in that of a hart’s, adorned 
with the finest sortot wreaths and other devices;^ 
insomuch that no sooner was my design seen, than 
the whole court gave it the preference. However, 
as some Milanese gentlemen of great authority were 
witnesses of this contest, they said : ‘‘ Most holy 
father, if you propose sending this noble present io 
France, you should take it into consideration, that 
the French are an undisceruing, tasteless people, 
and will not sensible of the excellence of this 
masterly piece of Benvenuto’s : but they ^vill be 
pleased with these grotes<[ue figures ot Tobia’s, 
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wliich will be sooner executed ; aftd Benvenuto will 
in the mean time hnish your chalice; thus will iwo 
jobs be completed at once, and this poor man be 
employed, ‘without having reason to complain that 
be lias been brought hither for nothing.*’ The Pope 
who was in haste to have his chalice finished, readily 
acquiesced in the opinion of these Milanese $ so the 
day following he gave the job of the unicorn’s horn 
to Tobia, and sent me word by his ward robe. keeper 
that I was to tinish his chalice^. I made answer, 
that ** there was nothing 1 more ardently desired, 
than to execute the fine piece of work 1 was about 
adding, that if it were to be made of any other 
materials besides gold, 1 could easily finish it myself 
mid that without assistance.” Scarcely had 1 uttered 
these words, when this man, a low retainer to the 
court, bid me take care how I asked money of the 
Pope I if I did, I should nut him into such a passion 
that 1 should afterwards repent it. To this I re- 
plied; ‘^Then, good sir, please to inform me how 
bread can be made without flour; just in the same 
manner can this work be finished without gold.” 
The wai^robe-kceper, who felt the keenness of the 
ridicule, ,&)ld me he would inform his holiness of 
all I had.^said ; and was as good as his word. The 
Pope flyiihg into a most furious passion, said, ** He 
would see whether I was mad enough to neglect 
finishing it.” He waited, however, two months, 
during which, though 1 hail declared I would not 
work a single stroke, I had clone quite the reverse, 
and Wrought constantly with the ufinost diligence ; 
the Pope, liowever, finding I did not bring the 
chill ice, . began greatly to be out of temper, and 
declared that he was resolved to punish me. 

Th?Le was present, when he uttered these words, 
a Milanese, his holiness’s jeweller : his name was 
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Pompeo, and he was a near relation to one Signor 
Trajano, who of all Po[)e Clement's servants, was 
most in his master’s favour ; these twcJjj in concert, 
said to the Pope : ** If your holiness were to deprive 
liiin of his place in the mint, perhaps he would think 
of finishing the chalice.’^ The Pope replied, That 
would rather be productive of two misiortunes $ one 
that I should be ill served at the mint, which is of the 
greatest consequence to me; the other that I should 
certainly never seethe chalice." The two Milanese, 
however, seeing the Pope very angry with me, used 
such persuasions, that at fast be deprived me of iny 
place in the mint, and gave it to a young Perugian, 
who had the sirname of Pagiolo. Ponipeo came 
tell me from the Pope, thathis holiness had rcmo>jSl 
me from my place in the mint, and would deprive 
me of something else, if I did not make liaste to 
finish my work, “ Tell his holiness," answered I, 
“ that he deprives himself, and not me, of the place 
in the mint; that the case would be the same mth 
respect to other matters ; and that if his holi^ss 
shoultl be ever so desirous to restore my place to luCi 
I would upon no account accept of it." ThisjSle 
wretch thought it an age til! he could see the 
again, in order to repeat to him every word I said, 
to which he took care ‘to add something of his own. 
About a week after, the Pope sent me word by the 
same messenger, that he no longer desired that I 
should finish the chalice, but wanted to have it ex- 
actly in the state to which I had broughl it. I 
answered Pompeo : “ This is not like the place lii 
the mint, whicn it was in his power to deprive me 
of; five hundred crowns which ! received, are indeed 
his holiness’s properly, and those 1 will restore to 
))ini ; as for the work it is mine, and that i will 
dispose of as 1 think projicr." Tojiipco hastened U) 
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repeat this to the Pope, with some severe and sar- 
castical expressions, which 1 threw out against him- 
self, and which he well deserved. Three days after, 
upon a Thursday, there came to me two of the 
Pope’s favourite gentlemen of the bed-chamber, one 
of whom is now living, and a bishop; this was 
Signor Piero Giovanni, wardrobe-keeper to his holi- 
ness ; the other was of a still more noble family, 
but 1 cannot recollect his name. As soon as they 
entered my house, they addressed me thus i ** The 
Pope sends us, Benvenuto, because you have trihed 
with him, and would not be prevailed on b^ fair 
means ; we have orders, in case you do not give us 
the chalice, to conduct you directly to prisoiK*' 1 
Ij^oked them in the face boldly, and said ; ** Gentle- 
men, were I to give his holiness my work, 1 should 
give him iny property, and not his; and 1 do not 
intend to part with any thing that is mine ; for as 
I have brought this piece to a high degree of per- 
fection with the sweat ,of my brow, I do not 
care j^at it should be put into the hands of some 
ignohiRt fellow, who will probably spoil it.” 

W^st I spoke thus, there was present the gold- 
smith ^ohia, who was so rash as to require of nu; 
the models of my work ; the words with which 1 
answered him, and which' such a wretch well de- 
served, it would not be proper here to insert. As 
the gentlemen of the bcd-chamber pressed me to 
determine what I intended to do, 1 told them that 1 
had already determined ; and having taken my cloak, 
before I went out of the shop, 1 turned to an image 
of Christ, and said with the utmost reverence and 
devotion, holding my cap in my hand : “ Merciful 
and immortal, just andf holy Lord, all that thou 
dost is according to thy justice, which is not to be 
equalled; thou knowest that 1 am arrived at ma- 
oSJ 
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turilyof years, and that I v/as never before threat- 
ened with imprisonment for any aetion whatever ; 
since it is now thy pleasure that I should go to jail, 
I submit, and thank thee with a heart resigned.^* 
Then turning about to the two gentlemen, I said to 
tltein with a smile, which discovered some per- 
turbation of mind : Surely^ gentlemen, a man of 
iny consequence deserved such u guard as you; 
therefore, put me between you, and conduct me 
wheresoever you think proper." These two well- 
bred gentlemen, laughing very heartily, placed me 
between them, and chatting all the way, carried 
me before the governor of Rome, whose name was 
Magalotto; there was with him the procurator of 
the exchequer, and both waited my coining. The 
gentlemen, laughing all the white, said to the 
governor : We consign this prisoner to you ; he 

sure you tiike proper care of him ; we are very glad 
that we have saved your officers sonic trouble, for 
Benvenuto told us, that as this was the first time of 
his being arrested, meaner guards would have been 
unwortfiy of him." They repaired to the Pof[ki, and 
having given him a circunistuntial account of all 
that passed, he at first seemed to be rearly to fly 
into a passion ; but upon recollecting hhnseli, forcf>d 
a smile, because there were present sonic nobknicii 
and cardinals my friends, who were very much in- 
clined to favour me. In the mean time the goverimr 
and the procurator partly /ated, partly expostulated 
with me, and jiartly gave me their advice ; telling 
me, that it was but just and reasonable, that he who 
employs another in any work whatever, should lake 
it back, when and in what manner he thinks proper. 
I made answer,* that 'rhis was not agreeable to 
justice; and that a pope had no right to act in that 
jnanner; because Jiis holiness was not like those 
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petty tyrants, who oppress their stihjccts to the 
utmost, payiiifi; no re'iard cither to law or justice ; 
but he was Christ’s vicar, and therefore was not 
allowed to pursue the same measures.^* The gover- 
nor, with certain tones and gestures which might 
become a bum -bail id', cried out: ** Benvenuto, 
Benvenuto,^ you will at last oblige me to use you 
according to your deserts.” “ You will behave,” 
replied I, “ honourably and politely to me, if you 
are willing to consider my deserts.” He then said : 
“ Send for the work directly, and don’t make me 
speak to you a second time.” 1 thereupon rejoined : 
“ Gentlemen, do me the favour to permit me to say 
but four words more in my defence.” The pro- 
curator of the exchequer, who was a more humane 
magistrate than the ^vernor, turned about to the 
latter, and said to him : ** My lord, indulge him in 
a hundred words; provided he returns uie work, 
that is sullicient.” 1 then delivered myself in these 
terms : “ if a man were to build a house or a palace, 
he juight justly say to the mason employed in that 
business, ‘ Give me my house ; 1 don’t choose you 
sliould work any longer at my palace or my habi- 
tation and, upon paying the mason for his troublv, 
lie would ha%e a just right to dismiss him. Jf it 
were even ahiobleman, who save directions for 
setting a jewel worth a thousand crowns, and if he 
perceived that the jeweller did not doit to his mind, 
lie might say, ^ Give me my jewel, for 1 don’t ap- 
prove of ydi^ workmanship.’ But the present case 
IS quite different, for neither a house nor a jewel is 
lie re in question ; nothing more can be required of me 
Initthal I should return Bve hundred crowns which 
1 have received. So^ my lord, do whit you will, you 
shall have nothing more than the uve hmufred 
crowns, and this you may tell the Po|)c. Your me- 
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tiaccs do not In the least intimidate me, for 1 am an 
lioncst man, and fear God only/* The governor and 
jirocurator of the exchequer having risen from their 
seats, said they were going to his holiness, and that 
when they had received his orders, they would 
return to my sorrow. Thus I remained under a 
guard. I walked about in a little hall, and it was 
near three hours before thev returned. Upon this 
occasion 1 was visited by all the chief men of our 
nation in the mercantile way, who earnestly en- 
treated me not to contend with a pope, as my ruin 
might very likely l)e the consequence. 1 made 
answer, that 1 had maturely considered the measures 
1 was pursuing. As soon as the governor returned 
with tlie procurator of the exchequer, he called to 
me, and delivered himself to this effect: “ Ben- 
venuto, I am sorry to come back from his holiness 
with so severe an order; either quickly produce the 
chalice, or beware of the consequences.** 1 made 
answer, that ** As I could never persuade myself 
that a vicar of Christ was capable of doing injustice, I 
would not believe it, till I saw it ; so that he might ih> 
whatever he thought ))roper." The governor replied : 
** I have two words more to say to yoii from his 
holiness, after which 1 shall proceed to execute my 
orders. It is the Pope’s pleasure you should bring 
your work hither, that I may get it piit into a box, 
and then 1 am to carry it to his holiness, who 
promises upon his word to keep it sealed up as he 
receives it, and will quickly return it to you without 
ever meddling with it; but he requires that this 
should be complied with, as his honour is con- 
cerned in the affair.” To these words 1 answered, 
smiling, that *** I would %'ery readily put my work 
into his hands in the manner he required, because 1 
was desirous to know what dependance there could 
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be upon the faith of a pope.** So having sent for 
my work I put into his nands, sealed up in the 
manner required. The governor having returned to 
the Pope with the box sealed up as above, his 
holiness, after turning it several times, as I was 
afterwards informed by the governor, asked the 
latter if he had seen my work ; he answered that he 
had ; and it had been sealed up in his presence ; 
adding, that it appeared to him a very extraordinary 
performance. Upon which the Pope said, ‘‘You 
may tell Benvenuto, that Roman pontiffs have 
authority to loose and bind things of much greater 
importance than this;** and whilst he uttered these 
words, he with an angry look opened the box, 
taking off the cord and the seal : be then examined 
it attentively, and, by what I could learn, showed 
it to Tobia the goldsmith, who praised it highly. 
'I'lie Pope asked nim whether he would undertake 
to make a piece of work in the same taste, and ac- 
cording to the same model. The other answered he 
would. The Pope desired him to follow that model 
exactly; and turning to the governor, spoke to him 
ilius: “ SeiB whether Benvenuto is disposed to let 
ns have it its present condition ; in case he is 
willing to cotnply, he shall be paid for it, whatever 
jii Kc it may «bj^ valued at by any intelligent person ; 
if lie be to hnish it, let him take his own 

time; and JKuld you find him disposed to go on 
.viih ir, give him whatever assistance he can rea- 
sonably reqi^c.** Hereupon the governor made 
answer : Most holy father, I am acquainted with 

iliu audacious character of this young man; grant 
iin‘ authority to deal with him my own way.” The 
P«>j)c replied, that he gave him fuiriil)erty as to 
words, tnough he was sure he would only make the 
breach wider; adding, that when he found all in- 
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effectual, he should order me to carry the five hun- 
dred crowns to his jeweller, Pompeo. The govenu^r 
being returned, sent for me to his apartment, ami 
addressed me thus, with the bluff air of a grenadier : 

Popes have authority to loose and bind the whole 
world, and what they do in that manner upon 
earth, immediately receives the sanctiomof heaven ; 
here is your box, which has been opened and ex- 
amined by his holiness.” 1 then loudly exclaimed 
“ I return thanks to heaven, that 1 am now oualiticd 
to set a proper value on the word of Goers vice- 
gerent.** The governor thereupon offered me many 
gross insults, both in word and deed ; but perceiv- 
ing that all his brutality had no effect, he quite. 
des])aired of success in what he had undertaken, 
namely, to browbeat me into compliance. He 
therefore assumed a milder tone, ana said to me : 

Benvenuto, I am sorry you should be blind to 
your own interest ; since that is the case, carry the 
live hundred crowns to Pompeo, when you think 
proper.** Having taken back the box, 1 went 
directly to Pompeo with the five hundred crd'Wns. 
The Pope ihougnt, that either through inability, oi- 
some other accident, 1 should not carry the ifeoncy 
quite so soon ; but as he had still a great define to 
get me again into his service, when he saw iflmjieo 
come smiling vs ith the money, he began rati, 
him soundly, and expressed great concern that tlu 
affair had taken such a turn. He then said lu him 

Go to Benvenuto’s shop, behave with as miuU 
complaisance to him as your stupidity and ignoraiKv 
will permit ; and tell him, that if he will fini^li 
that piece of work, to serve as a shrine to carry the 
holy sacrament in, when I walk in procession with 
it, I will grant him whatever favour he desires of 
me ** Pomjieo came, and called me out of the 
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shop, and behaving to me with a great deal of 
awkward ceremony and complaisance, repeated all 
the Pope had said to him. I immediately made 
answer, that ** The highest pleasure I could wish 
for in this world, was to recover the favour of so 
great a pontiff, which I had lost not by any fault of 
my own, but by sickness and misfortune, as also by 
the ill ofhils of those envious persons vidio take 
pleasure in injuring their neighbours; but as his 
holiness has a great number of servants, let him no 
more send you to me, if he value your life ; and be 
sure you mind your own business. I shall nevet 
cease, by day nor by night, to think and do all I 
can to serve the Pope ; but remember that you have 
s;pokeii ill of me to his holiness, and never inter- 
pose any more in what concerns me ; if you do, I 
will make you sensible of your error, by treating 
you according to your desertsV' The fellow having 
loft me, repeated every word I said to the Pope, 
but misrepresented it in such a manner as to make 
me appear in a much w'orsc light than 1 otherwise 
’ h<uil(l have done. Here the affair rested for a time, 
and I again attended to shop and business. 

During this interval, Tobia the goldsmith was 
oniployed in Bnishing the case and ornament for 
tlic unicorn's horn ; the Pope had given him orders 
when he had finished that piece, to begin the chalice 
upon my model which he had seen j Tobia having 
shnwn his ^;huliness some specimens of his work, 
the, latter so little satisfied with them, that he 
liegan to n^ent his having ever differed with me ; 
and expresfed great dislike for the man's work- 
manship, highly censuring the person who had re- 
commended him ; in consequence of wl\ich Baccino 
della Croce often came to me from the Pope, de- 
''iring rne to make the shrine in question. I told 
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liim, that I intrcateci his holiness to let me take my 
repose a little, after the severe disorder with which 
I had been afflicted, and from which I was nut 
yet thoroughly recovered ; and that as soon as ever 
1 was in a condition to work, I would devote all 
my hours to his holiness’s service, I had now 
begun to draw his likeness^ and was employed in 
secret to engrave a medal for him ; Ike tools of 
steel for stamping the medal, I made, at home; in 
my shop I had a partner, who had been my jouniey- 
nian, and whose name was Felice. 
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The Author falls In love with a Sicilian courtesan named Angi> 
Ilea, whole suddenly obliged by her mother to withdraw 
Naples.— His despair upon the loss of his mistress.— He gtit 
acquainted with a Sicilian priest who professes necromancy.— 
Account of the magic spells used bytiie necromancer.— The 
Authorattends the priest's incantations in hopes of recoverina 
his mistress.— Surprising eifects of the conjuration.— He re- 
ceives a promise of seeing Angelica in a month.— Quarrel be- 
tween him and Signor Benedetto, whom he dangerously wounds 
with a stone.— Pompeo of Milan representing to the Pope, that 
the Author had killed Tobia of Milan, bis hmincas orders the 
governor of Rome to have him apprehended, and executed upon 
the spot.— He makes his escape, sets out for Naples, and meets 
his friend Solosmeo the sculptor on the road. 

As younj^ mcn can never secure their hearts against 
the attiicMof love, but sooner or later are subdued 
by that liMconquering power, my afTectious were 
captivaU^JI that time, oy a Sicilian girl of extra- 
ordinary ^jPity, and she seemed to repay my passion 
with an equal ardour. Her mother perceived iis 
and was a^rehensive of the consequences. I had 
indeed formed a design to run awe^ with the girl 
to Florence; and stay tnere a year with her unknown 
to her mother. The latter being apprized of my in- 
tention, quitted Rome one night with her daughter, 
and having taken the road to Naples, gave out 
that she was going to Civita Vecchia, but went to 
Ostia. I followed them to Civita Vecchia, and 
committed innumerable extravagancies in search of 
r 
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iny mistress. It would be tedious to give a cir- 
cumstantial account of all these follies; letitsufHce 
to say, that I was upon the point of losing my 
senses or dying of grief. After two months the 
girl wrote me word, that she was in Sicily, ex- 
tremely dejected and unhappy- At that time 1 
indulged in pleasures of all sorts> and had engaged 
in another amour to cancel the memory of my 
Sicilian mistress* It came to pass, that through 
a variety of odd ^cldents, 1 made acquaintance 
with a Sicilian priest, who was a man of genius, 
and well versed in the Latin and Greek authors. 
Happening one day to have some conversation with 
him, when the subject turned upon the art of ne- 
cromancy, I, who had a great desire to know 
something of the matter, told him that I had all 
my life a curiosity to be acquainted with the mys- 
teries of thh art. The priest made answer, that 
the man must be of a resolute and steady temper 
who enters upon that study. I replied, that 1 liad 
fortitude and resolution enough to desire to he I* 
tiated in it. The priest subjoined : ** If you tf 
you have the heart to venture, 1 will giye yoq^ 
the satisfaction you can desire.” Thus we ag|| 
to enter upon a plan of necromancy. ; The pr: 
one evening began to prepare to satiify me, and 
bid me look out for a companion or two. I invited 
one Vincenzio Romoli^ who was my intimate ac- 
quaintance; he brought with him a native of 
ristoia, that cultivated necromancy hitnself. We 
repaired to the Colosseo ; and the priest, according 
to the custom of conjurers, began to draw circles 
upon the ground with the most awful ceremonies 
imaginable; he likewise brought thither all sorts of 
precious perfumes, and 6 re, with some compositions 
also which diffused noisome and bad odours. As 
soon as he wae 'n readiness^ he made an opening to 
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the circle, and having taken \a8 by the hand, ordered 
the other necromancer, Iiis partner, to throw the 
perfumea into the fire at a proper time, entrusting 
the care of the Are and the perfumes to the rest, 
and then he be^n his incantations. This ceremony 
lasted above an nour and a half, when there appeared 
several legions of devils, insomuch, that the amphi- 
theatre was quite filled with them. I was busy 
about the perfumes, when the priest, who knew 
there was a suiEcient number of infernal spirits, 
turned about to roe, and said : " Benvenuto, ask 
them some favour.*’ I answered, “ Let them bring 
me into the company of my Sicilian mistress, An- 
gelica.” That night we obtained no answer of any 
.<ort| but 1 had received great satisfaction in having 
my curiosity so far indulged. The conjurer tola 
me, it was requisite we should go a second time ; 
assuring me, that I should be satisfied in whatever 
1 asked, but that I should bring with me a youth 
of an uncontaminated life. I look with me my 
apprentice, who was about twelve years of age, to- 
gether with the same Vincenzio Uomoli, who had 
been my companion the first time, and one Agno- 
llno Gadj^, an intimate acquaintance^ whom I 
likewise :|>revailed on to assist at the ceremony. 
When we?j»me to the place appointed, the priest 
having umB his preparations as before, with the 
same, aUdVI^nwitnmorestriking ceremonies, placed 
us within, the circle, which he had likewise drawn 
with a m^^wonderfui art, and in a more solemn 
manner, than at our former meeting. Thus having 
committed the care of the pcrfnmes and the fire to 
my friend Vincenzio, who was assisted by Agnolino 
Gaddi, he put into my hand a peptagonuin, and 
bid me turn it towards the places that he should 
direct me ; and under the peiUagonmn I held my 
apprentice. The necromancer liaving begun to 
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make his tremendous invocations, called by their 
names a multitude of demons, who were the leaders 
of the several legions, and questioned them by the 
virtue and power of the eternal uncreated God, 
who lives for ever, in the Hebrew language, as 
likewise in Latin and Greek ; insomuch, that the 
amphitheatre was almost in an instant filled with 
demons a hundred times more numerous than at 
the former conjuration. Vincenzio Romoli was 
busied in making a fire with the assistance of Ag- 
nolino, and burning a great quantity of precious 
perfumes. 1, by the direction of the necromancer, 
^in desired to be in the company of my Angelica. 
Tue former thereupon turning to me said ; ** You 
are to know, they have declared that in the space 
of a month you shall be in her company.*’ He 
then requested me to stand resolutely by him, be> 
cause the legions were now above a thousand more 
in number than he had designed; and besides, 
these were the most dangerous, so that a6cr they 
had answered my question, it behoved him to be 
civil to them, and dismiss them quietly. At the 
same time, the boy under the pentagonurn wMin 
a terrible fright, saying, ** That there were iif^at 
place a milTioit ot stout men who thrcatenc|ito 
destroy us; that moreover four gian^^^appcareWoF 
an- enormous stature, who were arn^ cap-a-)>ee, 
and endeavoured to break into our circle.” l)uriri!< 
this timei whilst the necromancer, trembling witii 
fear, endeavoured, by mild and gentle methods, to 
dismiss them the best he could ; Vincenzio Romoli, 
who quivered like an aspen leaf, look care of the 
perfumes. Though 1 was as much afraid as anv 
of them, I did rny utmost to conceal the terror ] 
felt; so that 1 greatly contributed to inspire the 
rest with resolution; hut the truth is, 1 gave my- 
self over for a dead man;, seeing the horrid fr.'glit 
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the necromancer was in. The boy had placed his 
head between his knees, and said : In this atti- 
tude will 1 die r we shall all surely perish.^’ 1 told 
him^ that all those demons were under us, anl 
what he saw was smoke and shadow ; so bid him 
hold up his head and take courage. No sooner did 
he looK up, than he cried out : The whole am* 
phitheatre is burning; and the fire is just falling 
upon us : ** so covering his eyes with his hands, he 
again exclaimed, that destruction was inevitable, 
and he desired to see no more. The necromancer 
entreated me to have a good heart, and take care 
to burn proper perfumes ; ujxm which I turned to 
Romoli, and bid him^um all the most precious 
perfumes he had. At the same time 1 cast my eye 
upon Agnolino Gaddi, who was teirihed to such a 
degree, that he could scarcely distinguish objects, 
and seemed to be half dead; seeing him in this 
condition, 1 said : Agnolo, upon tnese occasions 
a man should not yieid to fear, but should stir 
about and give his assistance; so con>e directly and 
put on ,soni|e more of these perfumes.^^ Agnolo 
upon ki^lrajgtiug to move, gave a most unequivocal 
indicaUdf^r the horrible fear he was in, which 
the bd]^ mscovering, ventured once more to raise 
his h^d^hen seeing me laugh, he b^anito take 
courage,' and said that the devils were flying aw^ 
with a vapgeance. In this condition we staid till 
the beU'i^g for morning prayer. The boy again 
told us that there remained but few devils, and 
these were at a great distance. When the conjurer 
had performed the rest of his ceremonies, he stripped 
off his gown, and took up a wallet full of books 
which he had brought with him. ' We all went 
out of the circle together, sticking as dose to one 
another as wc possibly could ; especially the boy, 
who had placed himself in the middle, holding the 

* P2 
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necromancer by the coat, and me by the cloak. 
As we were going to our houses in tne quarter of 
Iktnchi, the boy told us that two of the demons 
whom we had seen at the amphitheatre, went on 
before us leaping and skipping, sometimes running 
upon the roofs of the houses, and sometimes upon 
the ground. The priest declared, that as often as 
he had entered magic circles,* nothing so extraordi- 
nary had ever happened to him. As we went along 
he would fain j^rsuade me to assist with him at 
consecrating a book, from which he .said we should 
derive immense riches; we should then ask the 
demons to discover to us the various treasures with 
which the earth abounds, which would raise us to 
opuleiice and power; bu( that those love affairs 
were mere follies, from whence no good could be 
expected. 1 made anpver, that I would readily 
accept his proposal, if 1 understood Latin; he 
redoubled his persuasions, jtssuring me, that the 
knowledge of the Latin language was by no means 
material : he added, that ne could have found 
Latin scholars enough, if he had thought it worth 
while to look out for them ; but that he could nefer 
have met with a partner of a resolution and iijfe- 
pidity equal to mine; and that 1 should by all inqps 
follow bis advice. 

Whilst we were engaged in this conversation, <ve 
arrived at ouf respective homes, and all that night 
dreamed of nothing else but demons and hpbgoblins. 
As I every day saw the priest, he did not fail to 
renew his solicitations to engage me to come into 
his proposal. I asked him what lime it would 
take to carry his plan into execution, and where was 
this «cene to be acted. IFie answered, that in 
less than a month wc might comjdcte it ; and that 
the place be^sl calculated for our purjxise was the 
mountains of >'orcia; though a master of his had 
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performed the ceremony of consecration hard by 
the mountains of the Abbey of Farfa, but that 
he had met with some difficulties which would not 
occur in those of Norcia; he added, that the neiah- 
bourina peasants were men who might be confioed 
in, and had some knowtedTO of necromancy, inso- 
much, that they were lik^y to give us wdat as- 
sistance upon occasion. Such an effect nad the 
persuasions of this devil of a fellow, that 1 readily 
agreed to all he desired, but told him, that 1 should 
be glad to finish the medals 1 was making for the 
Pope first ; this secret 1 communicated to nim, but 
to nobody else, and begged he would not divulge 
it. 1 constantly asked him, whether he thought 1 
should, at the lime mentioned by the devil, nave 
an interview with my mistress Angelica; and finding 
it approach, 1 was surprised to near no tidings of 
lier. The priest always assured me, that I should 
without fail enjoy her company, as the demons 
never break their promise, when they make it in 
the solemn manner they had done to me. He bid 
me, therefore, wait patiently, and avoid giving room 
for ah^ scandal upon that occasion, but make an 
effort tci hear something against my nature, as he was 
aware' of the great danger I was to encounter; 
adding, that it would be happy for me, if I would 
go wim l#m and consecrate the book, as it would 
be the way to obviate the danger, ahd could not 
fail to maKe both him and me happy* I, who 
began to be as eager to undertake the enterprize, as 
he to propose it, told him that there was just come 
to Home hne Giovanni da Gastello, a native of 
Bologna, and an excellent artist ; that he was par- 
ticularly clever at making such medals of steel, as 
1 was employed about; and nothing I desired more 
than to emulate this great man, in order to display 
my genius teethe world, hoping by that means, and 
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not by the sworcb to subdue my numerous enemies. 
The priest continued hts persuasions notwithstand- 
ing, and said to me : ** My dear Benvenuto^ come 
along with me, and keep Out of the way of a very 
great dan^r, which I see impending over your 
head.” 1 had resolved, however, to finish my 
medal first, and the end of the month was now 
approaching $ bat my mind was so taken up with 
my medal, that 1 thought no more either of Ange- 
lica or any thing else, except my present task. I 
happened one day about the hour or vespers to have 
occasion to go from home at an unusual hour to my 
shop, where 1 left all the business to the care of my 
partner, whose name was Felice.^ Having staid 
there a short time, and recollecting that I had 
something to say to Alexander del Bene, 1 instantly 
set out, and being arrived in the quarter of Banchi, 
accidentally met with a friend of mine, whose naaise 
was Benedetto : he was a notaiy-nublic, a native of 
Florence, arid the son of a blind man of Sien^ 
who lived by alms* This Benedetto had resif 
several years kt Naples, from whence he wen^ 
Rome, where he diet business for certain merchaq 
of Sienna of the name of Figi. My partner hM 
several times asked him for money for certain little 
rings which Benedetto had given him to mend : 
meeting him that day in the quarter of Banchi, he 
asked him a|kia for the money with some asperity, 
which was customary with him, when Benedetto 
was with hts employers : these people observing 
what passed, rebuKcd the Utter severely, telling him 
th^ would employ another person, to prevent their 
being any longer disturbed with such a noise. 
nedetto made the best defence he could t assuring 
them, that he had paid that goldsmith, and could 
prevent madmen from raving, Tlic merchants, 
not satisfied wit!, this excuuic, dismissed him their 
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service. Immediately afler this affair^ he dressed 
himself, and came to my shop, perhaps in order to 
abuse Felice. It happened that we met exactly in 
the middle of the Bancni quarter; as 1 knew nothing 
of what had passed, I saluted him with my usual 
complaisance, but he returned my politeness with a 
torrent of opprobrious language ; 1 thereupon recol* 
lected what the necromancer had told me of an im^ 
pending danger ; and keeping upon my guard the 
best I coulo, I said to him : My dear friend, 
Benedetto, don^t be angry with me, for I have done 
you no injury, and know nothing of the misfortunes 
that may have befallen you. ’If you have any dif- 
ference with Felice, go and terminate it with him- 
self, he is very well able to give you an answer : as 
1 am entirely ignorant of the affair in question, you 
are in the wrong to give me such language, especially 
as you know that I am not a man to put up with an 
affront.’* He made answer, that I was thoroughly 
acquainted with the whole transaction; that it 
should not end so, and that Felice and 1 were both 
very great scoundrels. By this time a crowd had 
gatnered about us to hear the dispute. Provoked 
l)y his ahiMte language, I stooped aovvn, and taking 
up a Iump,pf dirt, tor it had just been raining, 1 
aimed it at him, intending to throw it full in his 
face, Imk l|e bowed himself down a little, and it 
hit exactly^lii the middle of his head. In this dirt 
was a shariwRint which cut him most severely* so 
tIku he fell upon the ground insensible and like a 
dead person. From this circumstance, and from 
the great quantity of blood which flowed from hia 
wound, it was ilic opinion of all the hy-standers, 
ihat he was killed upon the spot. •Whilst he lay 
stretched out upon the ground, and some porters 
who were amongst the crowd expected to oe em- 
ployed to carry off the corpse; rompeo the jew- 
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cller, (whom the Pope had sent for about some 
job>) in his way happening to pass by, and seeing 
the man in so dismm a plight, asked who had used 
him in that manner; he was told that Benvenuto 
was the man, but that it had been all of the fool’s own 
seeking. Pompeo ran in all haste to the Pope, and 
said to him, **Most holy father, Benvenuto has 
just murdered Tobia, and of this 1 am myself an 
eye-witness.” The Pope hearing this, flew into a 
most violent passion, and ordered the governor, 
who happened to be present, to seite and nang me 
directly upon the ytty spot where the murder was 
committea ; he enjotnea him to use the utmost 
diligence in taking xpe, and [upon no account to 
appear before him, till he had seen justice done. 
As soon as I beheld the unfortunate man in the 
situation 1 have described, I began to think of 
taking measures for my security, seriously reflecting 
on the power of my enemies, and the dang^ in 
which tnis affair might involve me. I th^fore 
fitted the place, and retired to the house ou|jMor 
Gaddi, clerk of the chamber, proposing to glRay- 
self in readiness with all possible expedition, an grj 
where Providence should direct me $ though 
Gaddi advised me not to be in such a hurry, as the 
dan^r might possibly be much less than 1 imagined. 
Having thereupon sent for Annibale Caro, who 
lived in the same house with him, he desired him to 
inquire into the affair. Whilst we were talking of 
this matter, and the above orders were giving, incjc 
came to us a gentleman who lived with Cardinal 
dc* Medici, and had been sent to us by that prince ; 
this gentleman taking Signor Gaddi and me aside, 
told us, that tne cardinal nad repeated to him the 
words al>ove-mentioned, which he had heard uttered 
by the Pope ; he added, that it was impossible to 
fcave me, advising me to fly that first ebullition of 
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ange^i and not venture upon any account to suy in 
Home. As iK>on as the ^lileman was Si/i:ju)r 
Gaddi, looking at me aUetilivciy, seemed to shed 
a few tears, and said i Alas ! how uniortunate am 
1, that I have it not in my power to assist 
1 answered; \Vith the help of God 1 shall ex- 
tricate myscif out of all diineulties ; ail I ask of 
you is, that you will be so good as to lend me a 
norse.^* Instantly a brown Turkish horse, one of 
the handsomest aztd ^t in Rome, was got ready 
for ine$ I mounted it, and placed a wh^j-inusket 
before the pommel of the saddle to defend myself. 
When I arrived at Sextus’s-brldge, I found the 
whole body of city guards, horse and foot, drawn 
up there; so making a virtue of^^tecessiiy, 1 boldly 
clapped spurs to my horse, and by God’s mercy 
passed free and unobserved. Thus 1 repaired vvitli 
the utmost speed to Palombara, the place of resi- 
dence of Signor Giambaiista Savelh; and from 
thence I sent back the horse to Signor Gaddi, but 
chose to make a secret of the place where 1 was, 
oven to that gentleman. Signor Giambatista, after 
^living me the kindest reception imaginable, aivl 
treating nie in the most generous manner during 
two whtde days, advised me to quit the place,, and 
bend my cd^e towards Naples, till the first gust of 
the Pope** was over. Having procur^ me 
enmnany, put me hi thq road to Naples. I met 
i)y ttie wa^'^a statuaiy, a friend of mine, named 
Solosmeo, who was going to S. Germano, to finish 
tiie tomb of Piero de’Mediti at Monte Cassino. 
This person informed me, that the very evening of 
my departure. Pope Clement had sent one of the 
gentlemen of his l>ed-chamber, to ’inquire after 
Tobia; and that the gentleman upon finding him 
at work, and that nothing at all had hapfKMied to 
him, nay, that Uc was quite ignorant of the whole 
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affair, had made a r^ort to his holiness of the real 
state of the case. The Pope, thereupon, turned to 
Pompco and said: ♦*You arc a most abandoned 
wretch ; but one thing I can assure you of, you 
have stirred a snake that will sting you, and that’s 
what you deserve.” He next addressed himself to 
the Cardinal de^ Medici, and desired him to inquire 
after me, telling him he would not lose me upon 
any account whatever. In the mean,;time. Solos- 
meo and 1 jogged on together towards Monte 
Cassino> singing all die way. 
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CHAPTER U. 

The Author arrives safely atNaples.—There he finds bis mistress 
Angelica and her mother, which givee rise to an extraordinary 
interview.— He meets with a favourable reception from the 
Viceroy of Naples, who endeavours to fix him in his service. — 
Finding himself greatly imposed upon by Angelica's mother, 
he accepts 4>f Cardinal de* Medici’s invitation to return to Rome, 
the Pope having discovered his error concerning the death of 
Tobia the goldsmith.— Curious adventure upon the road.— He 
arrives safely at Rome, where he hears that Benedetto was 
vocovered of his wound.— He strikes a. fine medal of Pope 
Clement, and waits upon his holiness. — ^What passed at tin's 
interview.— The Pope forgives and takes him again into his 
service. 

# ‘ _ 

Sotn.'JMiEO liavfng Tcylewccf hlu work at Monte 
Cassino, travelled together towards Naples. 
When we cars^vitbin half a mile of that capital, 
vve wore acccsteil by an inn-keeper, who invited us 
to put up house, and told us that he had lived 
sovcral Florence with Cardinal Ginori; 

.aiding, that^ we would take up our quarters with 
him, vk'e ahi^i^mect with the civilest and kindest 
troatnicnt. told the man several times that we 
did not choiSiS|to stop at his house. The fellow, 
notwithstandinj', continued to ride on with us, and 
sometimes turning back repeated the same thing, 
telling us he should be very jjlad of our company at 
his inn. Tired at last of his importunity, 1 asked 
him whether he could direct me to a Sicilian lady, 
named Beatrice, who had a daughter called Ange- 
lica, and who were both courtezans* The inn-keeper, 
thinking I was in jest, made answer : ** Curse on. 
all strumpets, and all that take pleasure in their 
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company; ihen clapping spxrrs to his iiorse ho 
^Uoped otf as if determined to nuit us entirely. I 
began to applaud the address wiin which I had got 
rid of this impertinent devil ; though 1 still was 
never the nearer, for when 1 recollected iny passion 
for Angelica^ I fetched a deep sigh, and began to 
talk of her to Solosmeo. As vve were thus engaged 
in chat, the inn>keeper came riding up to us again 
full speed, and as soon as he joined us, said : Two 
or three days ago, there came a ladv and her daughter 
to lodge next door to me, of the very" name you 
mention; but whether they are Sicilians or not 1 
cannot justly say.*’ I replied : “ The name of 
Angelica has such charms with me, that 1 am 
resmved by all means to take up my quarters at your 
inn.” Thus we rode into Naples in company with 
the inn-keeper, and dismounted at his Jiousc. 1 
thought it an age till 1 had put every thing bvh)nging 
to me into proper order ; and then w^nl to the houjc 
adjoining to the inn; there I found my dear A*nge 
lica, who received me with the greatest demon- 
strations of affection and kindness. I continued 
with her till next day, and the hours passerUl 
way ill raptures and ecstasies, of which I liad 
it impossible to convey an adequate idea to 
reader. Whilst I enjoyed this exquisite delight, 
I recollected that this very day the month was 
expired which hud been fixed in tlie nccromancei’s 
circle by the demons ; so Jet every one who has 
recourse to such oraclest seriously reflect upon the 
dangers which I had to encounter. 

I napfjened to have in my purse a diamond, vvhich 
was taxen particular notice of by the goldsmiths ; 
and though but a young man, I was generally 
known in Naples for a person of sonic consecpicnre, 
and greatly caressed by the citizens. Ainong^5 
others, a very worthy man, a jeweller, named 
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Signor Dominico Fontana, was lavish of his civil > 
ities to me, so as to disconUnue the business of his 
shop (luring three days that 1 oassed at Naples; he 
moreover introduced me to tne viceroy, who had 
intimated a desire to see me. As soon as I Came 
into the presence of his excellency, he showed ine 
a thousand civilities, during which, my diatnond 
dazzled his eye; when at his particular ucsire 1 hnd 
sliowii it to him, he told me, that if 1 were disfjosed 
to part with it, he hoped that I would not forget him. 
U pon his returning me the diamond, 1 again (mt 
it into his excellcDcy's hand, telling him, that both 
tlic jewel and its owner were very much at his 
service. He declared that he set a high value upon 
diamond, but what he desired much more 
was, that 1 would reside at his court, telling me that 
he would take care 1 should be satisfied with my 
I rcatmeiit. Many civilities thereupon passed between 
us, Inii the conversation afterwards turning on the 
alue of the diamond, his excellency commanded 
ne to set a price upon it; i told him that it was 
kvorih ex^ily two hundred crowns. To this his 
xccllenc^ made answer, that 1 appeared to him 
ioi to b« unreasonable; but that he ascribed the 
xlraorditiary beauty of the stone to its being si t 
by me, who was one of Uie first men living in tlic 
j ewe fling business ; and if iC were set by anotiicr 
liand, ii wouUI not seem to be of half tlie value. 

1 told him it was not 1 that had set the diamond, loi 
the work was but indifferent, and that he who ciid 
ii, had considered only its intrinsic value; but if I 
were to set tt myself, it would appear to much 
greater advantage, and shine with redoubled lustre ; 
thereupon 1 put my thumb-nail to tile Ugaturcs of 
the diamond, and drew it out of the ring ; then 
rubbing it a little, 1 handed it to the viceroy. 1 1 is 
excellency’s sUrprisu was equal to his satisfaction, 
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and he wrote me an order that the two hundred 
crowns which 1 demanded should be paid at sight. 

At my return to my lodgings I found a letter 
from the Cardinal de’ Medicb by which I was de- 
sired to return to Rome without loss of time ; and 
immediately upon my arrival, to dismount at his 
palace. When 1 had read the letter to Angelica, 
she with a flood of tears intreated me either to stay 
at Naples, or cariy her with me to Rome. I 
answered, that if sne chose to accompany me to 
Rome, I would give her the two hundred ducats, 
which I had received from the viceroy, to keep for 
me Her mother, seeing us close in conversation, 
cameuptous, and accosted me thus : Benvenuto, 
if you propose carrying ray Angelica to Rome with 
you, leave me a hundred ducats, for I shall soon 
be brought* to bed, and afterwards will follow you 
myself,'^ I told the old beldame that I would 
leave her thirty with pleasure, if she would let her 
daughter accompany me. This being agreed, « 
gelica requested me to buy her a gown of bla<^ 
velvet, as that manufacture was cheap» at Naples. ' 
1 consented to everything, and having sent fdf;the 
velvet, bargained for it ’myself; the old 
thereupon, thinking me soft and easy to be m^ ia 
dupe of, askeil me for flue clothes lor herschfantl 
her sons, and a largel* supply of money than I hat! 
promised her : I complainea of this in gentle terms, 
and said ; ** My dear Beatrice, is noi what 1 have 
offered you enough ? ** She answered in the nega- 
tive. 1 then told her, that what was not sufllcient 
for her, would suffice for me and taking my leave 
of Angelica, who shed tears at parting, whilst 
1 only laughed! 1 set out in order to return to 
Rome. , 

^ I left Naples with my pocket full of money by 
night, for fear of being way-laid and assassinateci, 
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which is a cotiiuioii thiii]|f in that country: when i 
airivcd at Selciula, I with great valour and address 
dcfcndud ^myself against several men on horseback, 
who aitackeil and would have murdered me. 
Having left Solosnieo busy with his inonumeut at 
Monte Cassino, I one day stop|)ed at the inn of 
Adanutmi io dine : when I was come near the place^ 

1 shot at some birds and killed iheiu^ but at the 
same lime tore my right hand with the lock of my 
gun ; and though the hurt was not of much con- 
'(M|uence, it had an ugly apiiearance, the blood 
flowing in copious streams from my hand. When 
I had got to the inn, and put my horse into the 
^lahlo, I was showed into a room, where I found 
scM ial Neapolitan gentlemen just going to sit down- 
to tahh', and with them a young lady, one of the most 
lo\cly (Tcaiures my eyes ever beheld. At my en- 
tering the chamber, 1 was attended by my servant, 
a ek ver stout young fellow, armed with a long par- 
tisan ; the bight of «s, together with the arms and 
the blood, threw' the poor gentlemen into such a 
panic, (there being a nest of assassins iti the place,) 
that rising from their scats, they, in the utmost 
terror and consternalion, prayed to God to assist 
ihem. ^ 1 told than with a smile, that God had 
alreaily heard their prayers, and that I was ready to 
be their ;^fender against whoever should dare to 
attack them : 1 then asked them to help me to some 
hort of bandage for my hand, when beautiful 
Iculy took a handkerchief embroidered with gold, in 
order to make a liandage ; 1 declined Uiis oi!^, but 
the lady tore it tn two, and wrapt up my hand in it 
luTself with a grace inexpressible. Out fears 
seemed to be fiow removed, and wc*dii»cd together 
eiiecrfully. Dftitier being over, wc mounted our 
horses, and travelled on in company. Yet as there 
biill rciualticd 4oinc distrust on the side of the 
Q S 
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gentlemen, they caused the lady to engage me in 
conversation, leaving us at some little distance, and 
she and I rode on together : I made a sign to my 
servant to lag behind, so that we^ had an opportu* 
nity of conversing on subjects which are not to be 
disclosed to all the world* Thus was my journey 
to Rome the most agreeable 1 ever had in my life. 

Upon my arrival at that city 1 went to alight at 
the palace of the Cardinal de' Medici : 1 soon was 
introduced to that prince, and paid my respects to 
him, with thanks for his favours : I at the same time 
requested him to secure me from all danger ofim^ 
misonment, or even from a fine if it were possible. 
The cardinal appeared overjoyed to see me, and de- 
sired me to fear nothing ; he then turned to one of 
his gentlemen, whose name was Pierantonio Pecci, 
of Sienna, and bid him in his name command the 
city guards not to meddle with roe ; he asked him 
next in what condition was the person whom 1 had 
wounded in the head with a stone } Pierantogip 
answered that he was very ill, but would soon ^ 
worse ; for having heai^ that I was at Rome, he 
declar^ he should willingly die to do me a spit^. 
The cardinal answered, laughing: pieman could 
not have taken a surer way to convince us that he 
was born at Sienna.’* Addressing himself next to 
me, he said : **For my sake and yours, avoid being 
seen in the quarter of JBanchi for four or five days ; 
after that you may go where you please, and Jet 
fools die when they will.” l went to my own 
house and set about finishii^ the medal 1 had negun, 
which was a head of Pofie Clement ; on the reverse 
was a fi^re representing Peace; this was a little 
female, dressed m a thin garment, witli a torch in 
her hand,* a heap of arms tied together like a 
trophy, near to .vhich was part of a temple, with a 
figure of Rage bound by many chains ; and round it 
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these words of Virgil as a motto: ‘‘Clauduntur 
belli portae.** Whilst I was employed about this 
medal, the man whom 1 had wounded was cured : 
the Pope was incessantly asking me why 1 did not 
go near the Cardinal de* Mcdici* 9 , though every 
time 1 visited his holiness^ he put some jol> of im> 
portance into my hands, which was sufficient to 
]>rcvcnt me. When 1 had finished the medal, it 
came to pass that Signor Piero Carnesechi, the 
Pope’s chief favourite, became my patron; he took 
care to acquaint me, that his niastcr was CKtrcmcly 
desirous to retain me in his service.' 1 told this 
geiulcman that 1 should soon make it appear, that 
1 had been always animated by an equal zeal for his 
holiness. 

Having a few days afier finished my medal, 1 
stamped it upon gold, silver, and copper ; and 
sliowcd it to Signor Piero, who immediately intro- 
duced me to the Pope. I was admitted into the 
j)resence of his holiness one day just after dinner; 
It was the ritioiHh of April, and the weather very 
(ine, xvlich he was at Belvidcrc : upon entering the 
.ipartmcnt, 1 delivered to him the medals, with the 
steel instruments which 1 used in stamping them : 
he took, them mio his hand, and observing uie great 
ingenuity with,«yhkh they were made, looked at 
Signor Piero artd Suid : ** Were the ancients ever as 
successful in striking medals as we ?” Whilst they 
both were examining, now the instruments, now 
the medals themselves, I addressed the Pope in the 
most modest terms,! could think of : ” If the in- 
fluence of my adverec stars had not been counter- 
acted by a power still greatefthan theirs, your holi- 
ness would have lost a faithful and zealous ser\’aiu, 
wiihont its Ixjing either your fault or mine: for it 
n»ust he aHowc<l to be right and well-judged in cases 
oi the utmost eiticrgcncy, to do according to the 
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proverbial expression of the vulgar, namely, * to 
mark seven anti cut ofi one;' since the wicked, 
lying longue of one of my malicious adversaries had 
so irritated your holiness against me, that you were 
incensed to the highest degree, and commanded 
the governor to seize and hang me directly. 1 inakc 
no doubt, however, that your holiness upon re- 
flecting on your loss, and the prejudice you had 
done to your own interest, in depriving yourself of 
such a servant as you .acknowledge me to be, wouhl 
have felt some remorse, and been sorry for what you 
had done. Neither parents, nor masters, possessed 
of prudence or gootl nature, will ever proceed to 
sudden severities against their children or their ser- 
vants; since to repent afterwards of what they 
have done in a )^.ssioii, can avail them nothing. 
But as the Divine Providence has defeatet! this ma- 
lignant influence of the stars, and preserved me 
for y^ur holiness’s service, I must entreat that for 
the futuie you would not so easily sulfcr yourself to 
l)e set against me.” The Po|h* having madg aii 
end .»r looking at the medals, was listening fft tue 
with the greatest aftciitioii ; as there were pr^m 
several noblctnen of the first rank, he colon r¥ 
little, arnl appeared to be in some emifn.ioii ; Imi 
not knowing now to palliate what he had doiu-, le 
declared that he did not remeinher to have evii 
given any sijch order. Perceiving this, I turned iju 
( ofiver'^ation to other topic.s in order to amuse hio/, 
and dissipate his confusion. His holiness again 
eineriog upon the subject of the intulals, asked im* 
by wiiat means I had ^npnlrived to stamp ll 
well, being -so very large, for be had uev«T ohsov d 
any antKjuc medals of the same size. VW* talk 
of this fora while; and his holiness being appi 
h« ri^ivc that I light say soiiietliing still iimre 
lli tt I had done already, told me the medah we 
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veiy fine, that he was highly pleased with them ; 
and should be glad to have anotncr reverse made to 
them, agreeable to his fancy, if medals of that sort 
could be stamped with two reverses^ 1 declared 
they could, upon this he ordered me to represent 
that part of the history of Moses, where he strikes 
the rock, and water issues from it, with a Latin in- 
scription to this effect: **Ut bibat populus.^' He 
then addetl : ** Go about it, Benvenuto, and when 
you have done, I will begin to think of providing 
for you.’* As soon as 1 was gone, he boasted 
that he would find me constant employment, so 
that I should have no occasion to work for any body 
else. Thus encouraged, I exerted myself to the 
utmost, and lost no time till 1 had finished the 
reverse with the figure of Moses u{)on it. 



CHAPTER III. 


Pep*' Clftnent is attacked by a disorder of wlrich h<* ilie'i,— The 
Aiinior kills Poinpeoof i» protected bytl« Cardittsl 

(lorimro*-^Paul III. of the house of i^arnese* is made Pope.<— He 
reinstates the Author in Ids place of engraver of the mint..— Pier- 
Lnigf, the Pope’s bastard sow, becomes Cellini's enemy, and fnwn 
what cause. — He employs a Corsican soWier to assassitiiilc 
the Aufltor, who has iiitelligeuce of the dcsigu, and escapes to 
Florence. 

[n the mean time, the Pope wa« taken ill, and his 
physicians being of opinion Umt he was in greai 
danger, rny adversary, who was stili afraid of nu . 
hired certam Neapolitan bravocs to treat me in the 
manner he was apprehensive I should treat hjpii : no 
that I found it a very difheuli mailer to defend rtiv 
life from hi.s attacks. However, 1 went on mth ni; 
woih, and having finished it, waited on tIt JpP oiM'. 
wh^iin I found very ill in bed ; he gave 
theless, the kindest reception imaginable, iw ex- 
pressing a desire to see both the medals ih( 
inslrunients with which I stamped them, ordea« 
Ins spectacles and a light to be brought, but coul ■ 
discern nothing of the workmanship : he therefor 
began to examine them by the touch, and ha\ir : 
doiic so for a time, he fetched a deep sigh, and loid 
some of his courtiers, that he was sorry for me, h^o 
if it pleased God to restore his health, he wordil 
settle matters to niy satisfaction. Three days aft •; 
he died, and 1 had my labour for my pains : I to«.K 
bean, notwithstanding, and comforted my. seif u if a 
the retketio' of having acquired, by means of 
mi, dal ', sO mucli r(‘j>uiaUon, that i might <lej*en/l 
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upon bcln^ onipJoycd by any future Pope, and 
perhaps with better success. By such coiisifler- 
aiions did 1 prevent myself frern being dejected ; 
and totally forgetting the injuries I had received 
from Poinpco, I ptU bn my sword, and repaired to 
Si. Peter's, where 1 kissed the feet of the deceased 
and could not refrain from tears, i then 
returned to the place called Banchi, to reflect, un- 
disturbed, on the confusion that happens on sucli 
(M'casioua. Whilst 1 was sitting here, in the com- 
pany of several of luy friends, Poinpco happened to 
pass by, in the niidst of ten armed men ; and when 
lit* came oiuiosite to the place where 1 sat, stopped 
awhile, as if he had an intention to begin a quarrel. 
The brave young men, iny friends, were for having 
me draw directly, but 1 instantly rc-flcctcd that by 
complying with their desire, I could not avoid 
iiurtmg innooent persons ; therefore, thought it 
must advisable to ex^)Ofie none butjaiyself to dange r. 
Pomj>eo haviiig made a short siop^bef’ore my doi^r, 
began to laugh in my face; and when be wont off, 
his comradca |dl a laughing likewise, shook their 
bciids, and made many gestures in derision, bullying 
me at a rate. My companions were h r 

in lerjHwiii^ijh^he quarrel ; bul l told tlicni, in an 
angry mood,'l®t in my disputes 1 never had occasion 
ior I he hclfj td* any champions, that 1 knew 
how to cne |bem unassisted ; so that every man 
in!>rht mind Ife own business. Mortified at this 
answer, they went away muttering to themselves ; 
ninongst these w^as the dearest friend I IkkI in tlie 
world; whose name was Albcrtaccio del Bene, own 
brother to Alexander and Albizzo, whnnow resides 
n Lyons, and is exceedingly wealthy. This Alher- 
tJ<rio del Fkme was one of the most suvpriving 
yonu?: men I f\f*r knew, as inircpql ;♦< < and 

uiiowMjo loved me as lie loved birnsclf ; be was well 
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aware that mv forbearance was not an effect of 
pusillanimity, tut of the most undaunted resolution, 
which he knew to be one of my distinguishing 
characteristics : in answer therefore to what I said, 
he begged of me, as a favour, that I would indulge 
him so far as to take him for my companion in any 
enterprise. To this 1 replied : “ My dearest friend, 
Albertaccio, a time will soon come tnat I shall have 
occasion for your assistance; but on the present 
occasion, if you love me, do not give yourself any 
concern about me;^ only mind your own affairs, 
and quit the place directly, as the rest have done, 
for we must not trifle away time.’* These words 
were uttered in great haste; in the mean time my 
enemies of the Banchi quarter bad walked on slowly 
towards a place called Chiavica, and reached a 
cross way where several streets meet ; but that in 
which stood the house of my adversary Pompco, led 
directly to the Campo di Fiore. Pornneo entered 
an apothecary'f^shop at the corner of trie Chiavica, 
about some business, and staid with him some « 

1 was told that he had boasted of having bulliewe: 
but it turned out a fatal adventure to him. FoMusi 
as I arrived at that quarter, he was coming om oi 
the shop, and his hravocs having made an opening,, 
formed a circle round him. I thereupon clapped 
niy hand to a sharp dt^cr, and having forced iry 
way through ftic file oi ruffians, laid hold of him l»y 
the breast so quickly, and with such presence d 
mind, that there was not one of them able to defend 
him. I pulled him towards me, to give him a blow 
in front, but he turned his face about through 
excess of terror, so that 1 wounded him exactly 
under tlie ^ar; and upon repeating my blow, lie 
fell down dead. It baa never been my intention to 
kill him, only to wound him dangerously; 
LIow 3, hfn\ever, are not always under command. 
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Having pullfctl back the dagger \vl»li rny left bum), 
and drawn iny sword with the right, in order lo 
defend myself, I found that all the ruUians ran up 
to the dead body, and none of them towards me, oi 
seemerl at all disposed to encounter me; I retreated 
towards the street Julia, revolving within myself 
whither I could make my escape. When 1 had 
walked about three hundred paces, there came up 
to me Piloto the goldsmith, my intimate triend, 
who said to me : ** Brother, since tlie ini;;chief is 
done, we must think of preserving you from danger/* 
1 answered him : “ Let us go to Albertaccio del 
Bene, whom 1 told awhile ago that I should shortly 
Itave occasion for hU assistance/’ As soon us 
reached Albertaccio’s dwelling-house, caresses were 
infinite on both sides, and all the young persons t/f 
condilioii, of the different nations in the quarter of 
Bunclii, except those of Milan, made their appear- 
ance, offering to lay down their lives in order to 
preserve mine. Signor Luigi Rnccellai also sent 
to make me a leiKler of all the serxice in his power, 
did lik|^y|i^e several of the nobility beNtdes him, 
jdnhey ^fif^lad that I had dispatched Pompeo, 
from an that he had insulted me past all 

enduring^ i^'cy expressed great suq)rise, that 
1 Ijad b^&^atient so long under accumulated 
injuries, 

In the time the affair coming to the know- 
ledge of Caifl^na) Cornaro, he sent thirty soldiers, 
anJ as many Spearmen, pikemen, and musketeers, 
who were cnarged to conduct me to his house ; 1 
accepted the oner, and went with them, acconi 
panied by more than an equal number of the brave 
voung fellows above-incniioned. Signor Trajano, 
\^)mpeo*s relation, and first geiillcman of the bed- 
chainl)er, beinjr likewise informed of the affair, sent 
a pcr-;on of quality, of Milan, to Caidinal di/ Medici, 
vor, . I. ti 
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to acquaint him with the heinous crime 1 had com- 
mitted, and excite him to bring me to condign 
punishment. «The cardinal immediately made 
answer : •* Benvenuto would have done very wrong 
not to pj^er the lesser to the greater evil ; 1 thauK 
Signor Trajano for having intormed me of what 1 
was ignorant:'' then turning about. In the pre- 
sence of the person of quamy above-mentioned, 
to the ‘Bishop of Tnilli, his intimate acquaintance, 
he said to him . Make diligent inquiry after my 
friend Benvenuto, and conduct him hither, because 
I intend to befriend and aSsi&t him, and shall look 
upon his enemies as mine.” Hearing this, the 
Milanese jMntleiiian coloured, and left the place ; 
but the Bishop of TruHi came in sctirch of me 
to Cardinal Comaro’s palace; upon seeing his 
reverence, he told him, that the Cardinal de’ Niedici 
had sent for Benvenuto, and proposed taking him 
under his protection. Comaro, who was one of the 
most whimsical men breathing, flew into a violcnr 
passion, and told the bishop that he was as nroper h 
person to take care of me as the Cardinal dc* Mecliri.j 
The bishop replied, that he begged it as a favour, 
that he might be allowed to speak a word to luo 
about some other business of the cardinal’s. Cornaro 
made answer, that he should not see me that day. 
The Cardinal de* Medici was highly incensed at 
this : however, 1 went the night following without 
Cornaro’s knowledge, well guarded* to pay him a 
visit. I then begged it of him as a favour, that he 
would permit me to stay with Cornaro,^ telling him 
of the great politeness with which the latter had 
treated me; and that if his reverence would sutk? 
me to stay at the cardinal’s palace, I should aivv;us 
be sure of an additional friend in my utmost need ; 
otherwise his r *erencc might dispose of me as h'^ 
)udged pioptf. He made answer, that I might y. t 
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as I thought fit. I then returned to Cornaro, aud 
a few days after Cardinal Famese was elected pope. 
As soon as this new pontiff had settled other afiairs 
of greater importance, he inquired after me, aixl 
declared he would employ nobody else to stamp his 
coins. When he spoke thus, a gentleman, whose 
name was Signor Latino Juvenate, said, that 1 was 
obliged to abscond, for having killed one Poinpeo, a 
Milanese, in a frayj he then gave an uccount of 
the whole affair, putting it in the .most favourable 
light for me that was possible. ’’Fhe Pope made 
answer: 1 never l\eard of the death of Ponipco, 

bin I have often heaH of Benvenuto’s provocation ; 
so let a safe conduct be instantly made out, and that, 
will secure him from all manner of danger.” There 
happened to be present an intimate friend of Pom- 
pto’s, who was likewise a favourite of the poniilf; 
this was Signor A mbrogio, a native of Milan. This 
person told liis holiness, that it might be of dangerous 
consenucnce to grant such favours, immediately 
upon oeiiM^ised to his new dignity. The Pope, 
instantly ,^t^|hing about to him, said : You do not 
undcrstaitil^aese matters ; 1 must inft»rm you, that 
men masters in their profession, like Ben- 
venuto, ttoi be subject to the laws ; but 1)^ 

less than Slfj^other, for 1 am sensible that he was 
in the rig^i^in the ivhole affair.” So the safe con- 
liiict bcirijjfliiDedtately made out, I entered into his 
service, and tffet with great encouragement. 

About this time. Signor Latino Juvenale came to 
me, and gave me an order to work for the mint 
directly ; thereupon all my enemies rose up against 
me, and used tneir utmost endeavours to prevent 
ina from being ctnplovcd in that* department, i 
I’egan to make the stamns for crown pieces, upon 
wbicli I reprf!‘;cnled the oust of St. Paul with his 
U»ceml, *• Vas Kleciionis.” This piece proved far 
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more agreeable to Ihs holiness than ihoK of the other 
artists who w’orked in comjiclitioii with me; in- 
somuch, that he declared that I alone should have 
the stamping of his coins* I therefore exerted ail 
my diligence in my art, and Latino Juvcnale in- 
trcKluced me occasionally to the Pope, who had 
made choice of him for that purpose. I applied 
again for the place of engraver to the mint; hut the 
Pope having asked Jid vice upon this point, told me 
that I should first receive pardon for the man- 
slaughter, which 1 should have by the festival of 
(he Virgin Mary, in August, by orefer of theCapo- 
rioni ; lor every year at that sMemn festival, twelve 
persons under sentente of l>imishinent, arc pardomd 
upon the account of those magistrates. He dirccicd, 
at the same tinie, that during this interval, another 
sad’ conduct should betaken out in my behalf, that 
1 might remain till then Secure and unmolcslfetb 
My enemies finding that they could by no m^ 
whatever exclude nic from the mint, had rcco 
to another cxj>ed!ent to wreak their malice. Ponq 
whom [ had sent to the other world, having K 
p<>rlion of three thousand ducats to a natural 
ter of his, they contrived to prevail upon a favoil 
of Signor Pier- Luigi, natural son to the Pope, to 
marry her; which was brought ahoht by iii< an i of 
tliai ford. This favourite was a little country fellovv , 
in narrow circunisiancf a ; it was vaul, that he re- 
ceived but very lialc of die money, for Picr-Luigi 
laid hands on it, and was for convcrlitig it to lus 
own use. Ibu as this fellow bad several limes, 
through coniplai’^attrc to his wife, requested Pier- 
Luigi to get me taken into cubtotiy; die latter pro- 
mised to hriii;*’ if ali -u;. • '^Oon a,^ the high favom 

in which 1 \v;, v,ii}i ih.r: Pf'pe,, ba<! soir.ewhat sul»- 
billed. dh;o.:. . ns dii-. slate about two 

inOlitiH, i th tr ‘lulea ; oul C'l lo gCl lh‘5 
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portion paid to hirii, Pier^Luigi avoided giving a 
direct answer : but often told hini^ and his wife still 
oftener, that he would revenge the death of her 
father. Though I knew something of what was in 
agitation, whenever 1 happened to appear in the 
presence of Pier-Luigi, he viras lavish in demon- 
strations of kindness tome: he bad, notwithstand- 
ing, at the same time, secretly given orders to the 
captain of the city guard, either to cause me to be 
seized, or to get somebody to assassinate me. As 
he thought it most advisable to determine upon one 
of these two methods^l^he employed a cut-inroat oi 
a Corsican soldier to do the job; and my other 
enemies, especially Signor Trajano, promised to 
:nake the Corsican a present of a hundred crowns : 
the latter declared, thereupon, that he would make 
oil more of it than swallowing a new laid egg. 
Having heard the whole affair, I kept a constant 
look-out, and went always well accompanied, and 
armed with a coat of mail ; for 1 had receivccl per- 
niissioh IVom the government. This Corsican Wr.s 
so covetobs, that in order to engross the whole 
money to himself, he thought he might undertake 
tlie amrdl^ unassisted. One day, just after dinner, 
tliey sent )(br me in the name of Signor Pier-Luigi : 

1 went , directly, as that lord had often talked to 
me about^veral pieces of plate of new invention, 
vvliich he ^jproposed to have executed. 1 left my 
bouse in a hurry, with my usual arms, and went 
down the street Julia, not thinking to meet any 
body at that time of day : when I was at the top of 
the street, and preparing to turn towards the Faruese 
palace, it being custouury with mp to take the 
round-about way, 1 saw the Corsican bravo quit 
the place where he was sitting, and advance to the 
middle of the strict : without being in the least dis^ 
concerted, I kept myself in readiness, and having 

R 2 
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sl.ickmi'tl my pi»c-* a liUle, appVoachcd tlic wall as 
close ao I could, to make way for the Corsican, ami 
the better to deiciul uiyself. He drew towards the 
wall, and vve were year to each otlicr, when 1 
plainly perceived, by his gestures, that he had a 
design upon me, and seeing me alone in that manner, 
imagined it would succeed. 1 was the first that 
broke silence: “ Valiant soldier,** said I, “ if it 
were night-time you might possibly have mistaken 
me for aiiotlur; but as it is broad day-light you 
must be sensible who { am, and that I had never 
any connexion with you, iioiiever gave you offence, 
but should rather be disposed to serve you, were it 
in my power.*' Upon iny littering these words, he, 
with ii resolute air, and without ever quitting his 
ground, told me, llial he did not know what 1 
meant. I rcplic<l : “ 13fit I know very well whal 
you mean ,• yet your enterprise is more danggirons 
than you are aware of ; anil the success may b<^ycry 
different from what you imagine: I must tcll^j^pn, 
that you have a nnn to deal with, who wdll 
life very dear; neither does your design bccoimspfch 
a brave soldier as you appear to be.” All this niie 
I stood upon my guarci, with a stern and wat^ul 
eye, and we both changetl colour. By this time a 
croiv<l was gathered about us, and the people per- 
ceived what we were talking of, so that not having 
the spirit to attack me under those circninsianv 
he only said, “ VVe shall see one anolher ’ 

I aiisvverc<l : ** I am always glad to sec gallant imcu, 
and those who behave themselves like such.” 
Having left him, I went to Signor Pier- Luigi, but !j ■ 
had not sent for me. From thence 1 returned to (uy 
i bop, when the Corsican ^ave me notice, by mean 
of a particular friend of his and mine, that I ne* * 
bo no longer r 'der any apprehensions from him, 
since lie would, for ilic future, consider ine as i 
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brother ; but that I should be nwJare of other?, foi 
many persons of distinction had sworn they M'ould 
have my life. I returned him thanks by the mes- 
senger, and kept upon my guard the best I coul<l 
A few days after I was told, by an intimate friend, 
that Signor Pier- Luigi had given express orders for 
taking me that evening ; this I heard at six o’clock. 
1 thereupon spoke to some of my friends, who 
advised me to make my escape, without loss of time ; 
and as the order was to be carried into execution at 
ten at night, 1 took nost at eiffht for Florence. The 
iruili is, when the CdVstcan had miscarried in his 
enterprise, for want of courage. Signor Pier-Luijri 
had, oy his own authority, given orders that I should 
he arrested, to make Pompeo’s daughter easy ; who 
was restless to know where her portion was Ac- 
posited. Unsuccessful iti his two first altcmprs to 
revenge the death of that woman's father, he had 
recourse to a third, which 1 shall give the reader an 
ccount of in its proper place. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Dnk« At«Xft!t^«r recdteii tke Author with greut kindnrss.— The 
latter tota out from PJorence with Tribolo and Sanauliio, two 
seolptora, upon » tour to Venice.— They putt through Ferrara, 
and tneei with several adrenturea upon the road. — Altera short 
etay at Venice they return tu Kloreucc.—OUd »tury of the 
Author's behaviour to an innkeeper.— At bis return to Florence 
lie is appointed waster of tiie mint by Rake Alexander de' Me- 
diri, a*hc makes tthn a present of a very curious gun. — 111 offices 
done the Author by Ottaviano de* Medici. — He receives a promise 
of pardon from Pope Paul 111, with an invliatlnn to return to 
Ilmne and enter again into Uis set vice..— He accepts the tnvi. 
tatiou, and goes back tu |lome."-<iieiieroiM beharlour of Duke 
Alexander. 

Upoh niy arrival atFlor^nce, 1 paid a visit to Duke 
Alexander, who gave nic the most gracious rc 
cepttoii, and even pressed me to slay with htni. 
There happened to be in Florence at that time a 
statuary named Tribolo, to one of whose chikhen 
I had stood god-father ; in some conversation ^be- 
tween us, he acquainted me, that Jacopo del Shn- 
suino, his first master, had sent for him to Venice; 
and as he had never seen that city, and expected 
to gain considerably there, he was glad of an op- 
portunity of making the trip; he asked me whether 
1 had ever seen Venice; 1 answered in the nega- 
tive, whereupon he pressed me to bear him com- 
pany. I immediately accepted his proposal, and 
told Duke Alexander thkt 1 intended to underuke 
a journey to Venice, and upon my return should 
be at his service : this he made me promise, desiring 
at the same tiinv, that I would call upon him before 
my departure. I got myself in readiness tlic ne.vt 
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day, and'vvcnt to lake niv leave of the dukc/whom 
1 found at the palace of IV/.zi, at the lime that the 
wife and daughter of Signor Lorenzo Cibo were 
kKlged there ; having given his exccllencv to under- 
stand that I was just setting out for Venice, an 
answer was brought me by Signor Cosmo de' Medici* 
the present Duke of Florence, that I should go to 
^Uccolo di Monte Acuto, to receive fifty crowns, of 
x.hich his excellency made me a present | and that 
after I had taken my pleasure at Venice, he expected 
I vvr)uld return to his service. Havinc received the 
inMicy from Niccolo,! repaired to my triendTriboIo, 
who was ready for his journey, and asked me whe- 
ther i had bound up my sword; I told him, that a 
.n;in who was just mounted fora journey, had no 
.ucasion for any such precaution. He replied, that 
ii tvas the custom in Florence, for there was a monk 
in ihat city named Maurizio, who for the least trifle 
iis( fl to plague and persecute every body, so that 
travellers were obligecj to keep their swords bound 
iij) till they had passed the gate. 1 laughed at this; 

wo set out with the procaccio of Venice, named 
l.amcntonc, and travelled in his company : having 
passed ihc iijpther towns without stopping at any of 
tiu m, we ai^ast arrived at Ferrara, and took up our 
jpjarters at the inn in the great wiuare. The pro- 
(Mccio we^lg in quest of some of the Florentine 
( xiirs, in.'^der to deliver them letters and messages 
f rom ihck wives ; for such was the pleasure of the 
duke, th& this fellow should speak with them, 
but no Florentine traveller was to take the same 
liberty, upon j>ain of being involved in their pun- 
ishment. In the mean time, as it was not more 
tha'i six in the afternoon, Tribolo afnd I went to 
see the Duke of F'errara come back from Bclhorc, 
whither he went to he present at a tournament * lit 
bis return we m4 with several of the exiles, who 
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looked at us attentively, and in a manner forced us 
to speak to them. Trtbolo» who was one of the 
most timorous men breathing* said to me every 
moment: Neither look at, nor speak to them, 

if you intend ever to return to Florence.” So we 
staid to see the duke^s entrance; then going back 
to the inn, we found Lamentone. It was almost ten 
o’clock at night, when Ntccolo Benintcndi made his 
appearance with Piero his brother, and an old man 
whom I take to have been Jacopo Nardi, together 
with several young gentlemen. The orocaccio went 
to talk with the Florentine exiles ; Tribolo and I 
stood at some distance to avoid their conversation. 
After they had chatted a consideiable time with 
Lamentone, Niccolo Benintcndi said : “ I know 
those two men there very well, what’s the reason 
they make such a difficulty about speaking to us ? ” 
Triodo begged 1 would remain silent ; Lamentone 
told them that we had not the sime perniissif^n as 
he had* Benintcndi declared that it was all mere 
nonsense, and wished that the devil might ta^ us, 
with other such like imprecations. I looked wand 
said in the most modest terms I could : ” Ded^en- 
tlemcn, do but seriously take it into considcr£on, 
that you may hurt us, hut it is not in our ^Wer 
to be of any manner of service to you ; and thoiigh 
you have ^ven us laiimiagc by no means becoming 
iwntlemen, yet we shall overlook that alfront.’’ 
Thereupon old Nardi declared that I spoke like a 
worthy young man. Niccolo Benintcndi said, ! 
know how to deal both with them aiui the duke.^’ 

I made answer, that he was mistaken with respect 
to us both, and that we had nothing to do witli 
him or his aBairs. Old Nardi took Our pan, and 
told Benintendi that tie was in the wrong : ihe 
Iait6r still continuing to give us abusive langua^t i 
1 assured him that 1 would take such a course with 
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him, as he would not like, so he had best attend 
in his own business, and let us alone. He replied, 
timt. he held both the duke and us in abhorrence, 
and that we were no better than so many jack*asses. 

I thereupon gave him the lie, and drew my sword $ 
the old man who wanted to be the first to get down 
stairs, had not descended many steps, when he 
tumbled down, and all the rest fell on top of him : 

I leaped forward, and brandishing my sword, cried 
out in a violent passion : I will be the death of 
you all ; ” but 1 took particular care to hurt no- 
body, for 1 might easily have made a most terrible 
slaughter of them. The innkeeper hearing the 
Tjoisc, set up a 1ot«1 outcry i l^ainentone desired 
me to give quarter ; one oi them cried out, ** O 
n\y head I another, l^et me gel out of this cursed 
j -lace.” In short there was a most horrid confusiop, 
aud it seemed as if a whole herd of swine had got 
ti)gi ihor : at last the innkeeper came witli a lij^it, 
wiun I retired ami put by niy sword. Lamentonc 
told Nicrolo Hcnintendi that he had behaved very 
ill; the landlord assured him, that it waa as inucfi 
<«> his life was worth to wear arms in such a place; 

ir the duke,” said he, **w^cre to know it, or to 
l)(> L\c(piatntfd with your insolence, he would order 
yui to be^hanged; I will not treat you as youde- 
M’lve, but be gone from mv house, and let me 
SCO you do more at your pern.” After this speech 
tlte (uan came up to me, and a& 1 was going to 
make an apology for what had passed, he would 
iu>t suffer me to say a w^ord; but telling me he knew 
I was entirely in the right, bid me beware of them 
upon the roud. As soon as we had supped, the 
maLUcr of a bark came to carry us to Venice; I 
asked him whether he would let us have the bark 
to ourselves ; he agreed, and it was a bargain. In 
tlic morning we took horse betimes, to ride to 
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the port, which is but a few miles distant from 
Ferrara; when we got thither, we met with tlu; 
brother of Niccoio Beiiintendi, and three of his 
companions, who waited my coming ; they had 
with them two pikes, and 1 had purchased a hue 
spear at Ferrara : being well armed, 1 was not in 
tne least tenihed, like Tribolo, who exclaimed, in 
the utmost consternation, ** God help us ! these 
men have way-laid us, with an intention to murder 
us.’’ Lamentone, addressing himself to me, said ' 
“ The best course you can take, is to return directly 
to Ferrara, for I see there is great danger ; my dear 
Benvenuto, keep from the fury of these savage 
beasts/’ Let us go on boldly," said I ; “ Go«l 
assists those who are in the right; you .shall see how 
1 defend myself. Is not this bark hired for us r " 
It is,” answered Lamentone. I then rejoined; 
** We will make our passage without them, ii 
courage can produce any effect.” I spurred my hor >‘ 
forward, and when 1 was within ten paces of them 
dismounted, and boldly advanced with my ^p<^r i'l 
hand. Tribolo staid behind, and had so contrabcii 
himself upon his horse, that he seemed to be auii« 
frozen ; J..amcntone, the procaccio, accordii^ lo 
custom, puffed and bio wed to such a degree, that )i<; 
might be almost taken for Boreas; but then he 
blovvcd more than ever, being impatient to see how 
this affray was to conclude. When I reached ilit* 
bark, the master told me, that there was a con- 
siderable number of gentlemen from Florence, who 
wanted to sail in die vessel, if it were agreeable lo 
me. “ The bark,” said I, ” is hired for us, and 
for nobody else, and I am very sorry that 1 cannot 
liavc the pleasure of their company.” To this a 
stout young fellow, named Magaioili, answered : 
** Benvenuto, we will contrive matters so as to put 
it in your jMiwc..” I replied: “ If God, and ilje 
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justice of my cause, have any efficacy or induenoe^ 

S >u will never be able to force iny inclination.’* 
aving uttered these words, 1 leaped into the bark, 
and turning the point of my weapon towards them, 
said : ** By this I will prove to you that I cannot 
comply with your request.” In order to show that 
he was in earnest, Magalotti clapped his hand to his 
sword, and made towards me; when instantly I 
jumped upon the side of the bark, and gave him so 
violent a stroke, that if he had not instantly fallen 
flat, 1 should have run him through the body : his 
companions, instead of assisting him, retreated ; and 
I, seeing that it was in my |X)wer to kill him, would 
not repeat my blow, but said, “Rise, brother; 
take your arms^and go about your business. I have 
sufficiently shown you, that 1 can do nothing con- 
trary to my inclination.” I then called to Tribolo, 
the master of the bark, and Lamentone, and we set 
out for Venice together. After we had sailed ten 
miles upon the Po, the young fellows above-men- 
tioned having embarked aboard a wherrj^ came up 
with us, and when they were opposite to our boat, 
that fool Piero Benintendi said to me: “Benvenuto, 
this is not the time to decide our difference, but you 
are to be seen again at Venice.” “ Take care of 
yourself,” said I, “ for I am going thither, and 
shall frequent all places of public resort.” In this 
manner wcr' arrived at Venice; where I applied to 
a brother of Cardinal Comoro, for permission to 
wear a sword : he told me that I was at free liberty to 
do so ; and the worst that could befall me was, that 
I might lose my sword. Thus having received per- 
mission to carry arms, we went to visit Jacopo Saa- 
suino, the statuary, who had sent for Triholo ; he 
caressed me greatly, and invited us both to dinner : 
in his conversation with Tribolo, he told him tie 
had no business fir him then but that he might 
s 
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call another time. Hearing him speak thus, 1 burst 
out a laughing^ and said jestingly to Sansuino, his 
house is at toogreat adistancefrom yours to call a]B;ain. 
Poor Tribolo> quite shocked at the man’s behaviour, 
said : 1 have your letter in my pocket, inviting 

me to come and see you at Venice. Sanauino re« 
plied, that ** Such men as himself, of abilities and 
unexceptionable character, might take what liberties 
they pleased.” Trtbolo shmgg^ ud his shoulders 
and repeated the word ** patience ” several times. 
U pon uiis occasion, without considering the splendid 
manner tp which Sansutno had treated me, 1 took 
iny friend Tribolo’s part, who was certainly in the 
right ; and as the former had never once ceased to 
boast at table of his own performances, whilst he 
made very free with Michael Angelo, and all his 
brother artists, however eminent, 1 was so disgusted 
at his behaviour, that I did not eat one morsel with 
appetite. I only took the liberty to express my sen- 
timents thus : “ Signor Jacopo, men of worm act 
like such; and men of genius, who cUttingai|[i 
themselves by their works, are much betfer knovim 
by the comuienriatioiis of others, than by vainly 
sounding their own praises.” Upon my uiteriiig 
these words, we all rose from table, murmuring otr 
discontent. Happening the very same day to be 
near the Rialto at Venice, 1 met with Ficro Bcn- 
iiucndi, who was in company with several others, 
and perceiving that they intended to attack me, I 
retired to an apothecary’s shop till the storm blow 
over ; I was afterwards informed, that young Maga- 
lotti, to whom 1 harl behaved so generously, had 
expressed a great dislike to ihcir proceedings, and 
thus the aifair £nded. 

A few days after we set out on our return to 
IHorcnce, and a** wc hap)>ened to lie at a place on 
this fide of Chioggla, on the left hand in the road 
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to Fcrritra, the lamliorci demanded his reckoning 
before we went to bed; upon myiehing him, that 
in other places ttnvas customary to |iay in the morn- 
ing ; he answered, i insist apon being paid over 
nigiu, and as 1 tluTik proper.** 1 repited, that 
<< When peo|>ic insist uison having things their 
own way, ihe^ should maxe a world of their own i 
but the practice of this globe of ours was very dif- 
ferent.*’ The landlord said, that it did not signify 
disputing the matter, for he was detenuinat it 
should be so. Tribolo trembled with fear, and 
signified to me to l>e tiuict, lest the man should <lo 
sosnctiiiug worse ; so we fiaid him in the manner 
he retpiired, and went to bed. We had very fine new 
beds, wiih every thing else new, and in llie utmost 
elegance ; notwithstanding all this, 1 never closetl 
iny eyes the whole night, my mind being entirely 
engaged by the thought how 1 should revenge the 
insolent treatment of our landlord : now it came 
into iny head, to set the house on fire, and now to 
kill four good horses which the fellow had in hi? 
stable. 1 thought it was no diHiciilt matter to put 
either design into execution, but did not see how I 
could easily secure my own and my fellow travel- 
ler’s escape^ afterwards : at last I resolved to pul our 
hagg.ige into the fer^, and desiring my companions 
to go on board, 1 rastened the horses to ine rope 
that drew the vessel, oMering them not to move it 
till my return, because 1 had left a pair of slipncrs 
in the room where I lay. This being settled, I 
went back to the inn, and’inquired for the landlord, 
who told me he had nothing to say to us, and that 
we might all go to the devil. There happened to be 
a little stable-boy in the inn, who ap|>eare<l quite 
drowsy ; he told me, that his master would not 
stir a foot for the Pope himself, ami uskcrl me to 
give him something to drink my health ; so 1 gave 
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him several Utile /enetian pieces, and desired him 
to stay a\thilc with the ferry^man, till 1 had searched 
for my slippers. 1 went up stairs, carjying with me 
a little knite, which had an exceeding^ sharp edge, 
and with it 1 cut four beds, till 1 had done damage 
to the value of upwards of fifty crowns. 1 then 
returned^ to the rerry, with some scraps of bed- 
clothes in my pocket, and ordered the person that 
held the cable to which the ferry was tied, to set 
off with all speed. When we were got to some 
hale distance from the inn, my friend Tribolo said, 
that he had left behind him some leather straps, 
with which be used to tie his cloak bag, and that 
he wanted to go back in search of them. 1 desired 
tiim not to trouble his head about two little straps 
of leather, and assured him, that 1 would make him 
as many large ones as he should have occasion for ; 
he told me, that I was very merry, but that he was 
reioived to return for his leather straps : but as he 
called out to the ferry*man to stop, 1 bid him go on; 
and in the mean time told Tribolo all the dama^ 
I had done at the inn ; in proof of which I ptir 
duced some of the scraps ot the bedclothes. He 
thereupon was seized with a panic so violent^ thfi, 
he never ceased crying out to the ferry-man to liiaku 
haste, and did not think himself secure from danger 
till wc arrived at the gates of Florence, When we 
had thus reached our journey’s end, Tribolo said to 
me, ** Let us bind up our swords, for God’s sake; 
and do nothing to bring us into any more scrapes, 
for I have not yet thoroughly got the better of 
my consternation.” My good friend, Tribolo,” 
answered I, your sword was fast enough during 
the w’hole jourtiey this I said, l>ccausc be bad not 
shown the least sign of courage upon the road. He 
looked at his sw* and said : “ Jly the Lord, ym 
say true; it is still bound upin the very same iiianmr 
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It wa«» txsfore I went from home/* My (ellow tra- 
veller thou^t I had been a bad compaiiVon to liiin, 
because I nad shown some resentmeiii» and de- 
fended mmlf a^inst those who would have userl 
us til ; while 1 lookt^ upon him in a worse light, 
for neglecting to assist me upon those occasions « 
let the imiNirttal reader determine who was in the 
right. 

Upon my arrival at Florence, I went diiecily to 
Duke Alexander, and returned him a great mai^ 
thanks for the fifty crowns t telling his excellency, 
that 1 was ready to undertake any thing to serve him. 
He answered, that he wanted me to be engraver to 
his mini : I accepted the offer ; and the first coin I 
stam|)cd, was a piece of forty-pence, with his head 
on one side, and on the other nis arms. After that 
1 made a stamp for the half-julios, upon which I 
represented the head of St. John, with the full face; 
this was the 6rst piece of the kind that had been 
ever madeof so thm a plate of silver. The dilficuliy 
of such a of work, is known only to those who 

are inaSters of the business. 1 then made slam {is 
for the crowns, on which a cross was repre* 
scuted on dne side, with certain figures of little 
cherabirn, and on the other were the duke’s arms. 
When I had finished this job, that is, when I had 
stamped these four sorts ol pieces, L requested his 
excellency that he would provide ajiariinents for me, 
according to his promise, if he was saiisQcd with luy 
services. He answered, in die most obllgitig terms, 
that He was perfectly satisfied, and wemid give 
the proper orders/’ When I siioke to him on this 
occasion, he iiai)|ieiicd to be in iiis artnoiy, in which 
waa a fusil of admirable workmanship, that had 
Wes. scut him /roiii Clermany ; seeing me look 
atictiiivcly at this fine piece^ic delivered it into my 
hand, tclliug me, tlut he knew very well how fond 
si? 
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I ^vas of fowling, and, as an earnest of wliat he pro- 
posed doing for me, desired that I would choose 
any other gun except that out Of his armory, assur- 
ing me, that I should meet with some full as hand- 
soine, and as good. I accepted his kind offer, atui 
returned him thanks; whereupon he ^ave directions 
to the keeper of his aririo^, one Pietrino da Lucca, 
to let me have any piece I should make choice of ; 
he then said many obliging things tome, and with- 
to give me an opporUihitv of pleasing my 
fancy. I staid some time behind, picked out the 
finest and best gun I ever saw in my life, and carried 
it home with me. Ttvo days after, I waited upon 
him with some little sketches, which I had received 
orders from his excellency to draw, for some works 
in gold ; these he had given me directions to begin 
directly, proposing to send them as presents to Jais 
consort, who was then at Naples. 1 again pre|led 
him to provide for me in the manner he had pp- 
ifiised. He thereu}K)n told me, that 1 should ii My 
the stamp fora fine image of him, as I had don^nr 
Pof>e Clement, I began this stamp in w ax, Jind^^ 
excellency gave orders, that at whatever hou^ 
rame to take his likeness, I should be admitted. 
Perceiving that the affair hung a long time upon my 
hands, 1 sent for one Pieiro-Paolo, oi Montenioiulo, 
the son of him at Home, whom 1 had known from 
a child ; and finding that he was in the service of 
one Bernardaccio, a goldsmith, who did not use him 
well ; 1 took him from his master, and taught him 
the art of coining. In the mean lime 1 drew the 
duke’s likeness, and often found him taking a nap 
after dinner, with his kinnnan, Lorenzo dc’Medici, 
who afterwards murdered him, but with nobtidy 
else; I was ver} much surprised that so great a 
princt should have so liltle regard to the security of 
his pv • on. It cante to pass, that Otlaviuao <le* 
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Medici, wlio scemcci to have the general direction 
of affairs, showed a desire* contrary to the duke’s 
inclination, to favour the old master of the mint, 
named Bastiano Cennini. This man, who adhered 
to the ancient taste, and knew but little of the 
business, had caused his il!»contrived > tools to be 
used promiscuously with mine in stamping the 
crowns. This 1 complained of to the duke, who 
finding that I ^ke the truth, grew very angry, an4 
said to me, ** Go tell Ottaviano of this, and let hiijjg 
see the pieces.” 1 went directly, and showed 
the injury that was done to my 6ne coins : he told 
me sUipidiy, that it was his pleasure to have matters 
conducted in that manner. 1 answered, that it was 
a very improper manner, and extremely disagreeable 
to me. He replied : ** But suppose it should be 
agreeable to the dukc?^' Even so I should dis- 
approve of it,” answered I j “ for the thing is 
neither just nor reasonable.” He then bid me 
begone, tilling me 1 must swallow the pill were 1 
even to burfj|^ Upon my return to the duke, I related 
lo him the i^hole contest between Ottaviano de' 
Medici and self, remiesting his excellency not to 
suffer the i^c pieces which I had stamped for him, 
to . brought into disgrace ; and at the same time 
I desired my discharge. He then said, ** Ottaviano 
|iresuincs loo much ; you shall have what you rc- 
({uire of me, for the insult u{>on this occasion is 
otfercii to myself.” That very day, which was 
Thursday, 1 received from Home an ample safe- 
conduct of the Pope’s, directing me to repair forth- 
with to that city, at the celebration of the feast of 
the Virgin Mary in August, that* I inighi clear 
myself of the charge of murder. When I waited 
on the duke, I found him in lx?d ; for he had been 
guilty of a debauch, as he told me himself, the pre- 
ceding night. I finished, in a little more than two 
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hours, what rcmainecl for me to do o(* his waxen 
iiiedal, and he was highly pleased with it. 1 then 
showed, his excellency tne safe-conduct, which I 
had received by the Foil’s order, telling him, at the 
same time, that his holiness was for employing me 
in some works, which would give me an opportunity 
of seeing once more the beautiful city of Rome, and 
in the mean time 1 would finish his excellency’s 
medal. The duke answered, half angry, Ben- 
^JUnuto, do as I desire you;^ t will |irovide for you, 
assign you ojiartments in the mint, with much 
greater advantages than you could expect from me, 
since what you ask is but just and reasonable. Who 
else do you think is able to stamp iny coins like 
\*ou, if you should leave me?’* I replied, ** My 
lordj 1 have taken care to obviate all inconve- 
jiiencies : I have a pupil of mine here, a young 
Roman, whom 1 have trained to my business, and 
who will serve your excellency to your satisfaction, 
till 1 finish the medal ; and at my retu.rn 1 v^m cle- 
vote myself forever to your service: as I have l&op 
open hi Rome, with workmen, and some buS^s, 
as soon as 1 have received my parrion at the C:Kol, 

1 intend to leave all my affairs at Rome undc4^ie 
care of a pupil of mine, who resides in that oty ; 
and then, with your excellency’s permission, I will 
come back to serve you. Upon tnis occasion there 
was present Lorenzo de^ Medici, to whom the duke 
made several signs for him to join in persuading rne 
to stay; but Lorenzo never said more than, ‘^Ben- 
venuto, your best way would be to remain where 
you are.” I made answer, that “ 1 was resolved by 
all means to see Rome again.” Lorenzo did not 
add another word, but continued to eye the duke 
with the utmost ’'malicious glances. Having finished 
the medal, and shut it up in a little box, 1 said to 
his excellency : **My lord^ you shall have reason 
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to be satisiied, for 1 will make you a much iinei 
medal than that of Foue Clement. It is natural 
that I should succeed netter in this than in the 
other, as it was my first essay; and Signor Lorenzo 
being a person of learning and genius, will furnish 
me witn a device for a fine reverse/' Lorenzo 
instantly replied : That is the very thing I was 
just thinking of, to give vou the hint of a reverse 
worthy of his excellency. The duke smiled, and 
looking upon Lorenzo^ said : ‘•You shall give 
him the subject of the reverse, and he will sta^ 
witli us.*’ Lorenzo thereupon answered, without 
hesitation : “ I will think of it as soon as possibly 
] can ; my intention is to do something to surprise 
the worlcf.** The duke, who sometimes was in- 
clined to think him a little foolish, and some- 
times to look upon him as a coward, turned about 
in bed, and laughed at his braggadocios. I then 
took my leave, without any ceremony, and left 
them together. The duke, who never thought 
I would leave him, said nothing farther : when 
he was afterwards informed that l had set out for 
Rome, he tent one of his servants after me, who 
overtook me at Sienna, and gave me fifty gold 
ducats as a^resent from his master, desiring me 
to return as^oon as 1 possibly could ; and adding, 
from Signor Lorenzo, that he was preparing an 
admirable Reverse for the medal which 1 had in 
hand. I haM left full directions to Pietro-Paolo, 
the Homan above-mentioned, in what manner to 
stamp the coins; but as it was a very nice and 
(iiificult affair, he never acquitted himsdf in it, as 
well as I could have wished. There remained at 
this time, above twenty crowns due t6 me from the 
mint, for making the irons. 
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Tbe Author, soon After Ills rrtnrn. is atttdced in ills lionse liy 
by A nnnienms |)osse of sbirri, nr ctm»tab1es, who were sent 
by the nmgli^rAte tii Aptirebeini hlin J^rlcillitig Ponipeo uf Milan. 
He makes a noble liefence, and abown Uiem tlio Pope’s safe- 
^ conduct.— He waits nimn tise P<^, and his pardon h registered 
at the Capitol.— He U taken dangereusly lit. — Aceuunt of what 
passed during bis iUness.*-SiHrprising .fidelity of his partner, 
Felice. 

Ijf my journey to Rome, I carried with me the fine 
gun which had been given me by l>uke Alexander, 
and with great pleasure made use of it se%’eral times 
Ijy the way. f iiad a little house in the Strada Julia 
at Rome, but as it was not in order upon iny arrixal 
in that cajiital, I went to dismount at the house of 
Signor Giovanni Gaddi, a clerk of the chamheci, lo 
whose care 1 had at niy departure committed sc\iijral 
fine amis, and many other thin^ upon which 
a high value. 1 did not, therefore, choose to al^il 
before my own shop, but sent for my partner Felice, 
and desired him to set my little house in order. The 
day following 1 went to lie there, and provifled 
myself with clothes and all other necessaries, in* 
tending the next morning to pay my rcsjiects to 
the Pope, ami thank him for all favours. I had 
two sen-ant bm'S, and a lauirdrcss who cooked for 
me incomparably. Having in the cx’ening enter- 
tained several i)f my friends at supper, and passed th*; 
time very agreeably, 1 w-ent quietly to bed ; hut 
scarcely na<l the morning dawned, when I heard a 
violent knocking at the door. I thereupon ca!k<l to 
the eldest of luy t oys, named Cencio, (the very same 
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that I rarried with me into the necromancer’s circle,) 
aiul bid him go and see what fool knocked at such 
a strange rate at that unseasonable hour. Whilst 
Ccncio was gone, I lit another candle, (for I always 
kept one burning by night,) and immediately nut 
over my shin an excellent coat of mail, and over that 
a;;.aln some clothes (hat acckientaily came to hand. 
Cencio being returned, said, ** Alas I master, it is 
tie captain of the city«guards,with all his followers ; 
and he declares^ that it you make him wait, he will 
pull the door off the hinges : they have lighted 
torches, and a thousand implements with them.” 
“ Go tell them,” I answered, “ that as soon as I 
have huddled on my clothes, I will come down.” 
Thinking that it might be an attempt to assassinate 
jne, like that already made by Signor Pier- Luigi, I 
took an excellent hanger in my right hand, in my 
ieft the Pope’s safe-conduct, ano ran directly to the 
back window, which looked into certain gardens, 
wliere 1 saw above thirty of the city-guards, which 
convinced me that it would be impossible to make 
my escape on that side. Having placed my two boys 
before me, l; dlrf|f;ted (hem to w ready to open the 
door when 1 btd^Slthem : tlien holding the hanger 
in my right hand, and my safe-conduct in my left, 
quite in a post||K of defence, I ordered the boys to 
open the dopr and fear nothing* That instant 
Vittorio, the captain of the ciiy-guatds, forced in 
with two of h|li^ myrmidons, thinking they should 
find it an easy matter to seize me; but when th^ 
saw me prepared for them, they fell hack, and said 
one to anoiner, This man is not so easily taken.” 

1 threw them the safe-conduct, and said: ** Read 
that, you have no authority to arrest nae; and 1 am 
re^soived you shall not so mudi aa touch my person.” 
I'he captain of the guard bid some of his followers 
lo seize me ; adding, that he would examine the 
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safe-conduct at his leisure. Upon this 1 was ani. 
mated with new courage, and rushing forward with 
iny hanger, cried out, ** If you take me at all, you 
shall take my dead body.” The place we were in 
was very narrow ; they seemed determined to have 
recourse to* violence, and I was resolved to defend 
myself; the captain perceiving that there was no 
other way of getting me into their power than that 
which I mentioned, called to the clerk, and whilst 
he was reading the safe-conduct, made a sign two 
or three times to his men to lay hands on me ; but 
they were intimidated at seeing me continue in the 
same posture of defence. At last, dropping the 
enterprise, they threw the safe-conduct upon the 
ground, and went away without me. I went to 
bed again, but found myself extremely fatigued, and 
could not sleep a wink after. Though I /formed a 
resolution to get myself blooded as soon as it should 
he day; I asked the advice of Signor ©ovajini 
Gaddi, who consulted his physician: & latur 
desired to know whether I had been fri^tened ? 
This appeared to be a strange questi(% for a 
physician, after I had related an event sorreplete 
%vith terror. It was one Civctlino, who was al ways 
laughing, the Ica.st trifle being sufheient to put him 
into a merry mood; so, in his usual jocular straiii, 
he bid me drink a glass of good Greek wine, l)(.* 
cheerful, keep up my spirits, and fear nothin;];. 
Signor Giovanni men saia : ” A statue of bronze, 
or marble, would be afraid on such an occasion, 
much more a man.” The physician made answer ; 

My lord, we are not all formed in the same 
manner; this is neither a man of bronze, nor '1 
marble, but of downright iron so having felt my 
pulse, he hurst out a laughing, as was customary 
with him, and iaid to Signor Giovanni : ** Do hut 
feel this pulse ; it is neither that of a man, nor of a 
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timorous person, but of a lion or a drapion/' 

1, finding iny pulse immoderately higli, knew what 
that meant, and percieved that iny doctor was un 
ignorant quack, who had studied neither Galen nor 
liippocrates ; but for fear of increasing the terror 
and agitation 1 %vas in, I countcrfeitea intrepidity 
and resolution. In the mean time. Signor Giovanni 
ordered dinner to be served up, and we all dined 
together : the company, exclusive of Signor Gio- 
vanni, consi<*led ot Signor Luigi da Fano, Signor 
(fiovanni Greco, Signor Antonio Alle;gretti, all 
moil of profound learning, and Signor Annibale 
(’aro, who was very yoiiiig. The conversation, 
iluring the whole time thatvve w'ere at table, turned 
upon no other topic, than the gallant exploit which 
has been related above ; they likewise caused the 
whole story to be told over and over by my boy 
( 'cncio, who was very ready willed, had a becoming 
confidence, and an advantageous person. The lad, 
every lime he related my bold exploit, assuming the 
altitudes which 1 had tnrown myself into, and re- 
peating exactly the expressions 1 had made use of, 
constantly made me recollect some new circum- 
stance ; and as they asked him several times whether 
he had 1jeen afraid, he answ^ered, that they should 
propose the question to me, for he had been affected 
upon the occasion just in the same manner that I 
was. This trifling became at last disagreeable to 
me; and finding myself %'cry much disordered, I 
rose from table, telling the company that I intended 
to change my clothes, and to dress myself, together 
with my boy, in blue and silk ; for Iproposed, in 
four days time, upon the festival of the Virgin Mary, 
to walk in procession, and thatCetfeio should carry 
before me a white torch, lighted. Having left them, 
1 went and cuti out the blue clothes, and a fine 
waistcoat of blue silk, with a little cloak of the 
X 
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same ; and I made a cloak and a waistcoat of blue 
taflety for the lad. 

As soon as i had cut out the clothes, I repaired 
to the Pope, who bid me talk with Sienor Am* 
brogio, as he had given orders for a work of great 
importance, which 1 was immediately to take in 
hand. 1 went directly to Signor Ambrogio, who 
had received a cireumstantiaf aeeotmt of the whole 
proceedings of the captain of the city*guards, was 
m plot with my enemies to drive me from Rome, 
ana had repriipanded the captain for not taking me; 
but the latter alledged, in nis vindication, that he 
could not do itin defiance of a safe^conduci. This 
Signor Ambrogio began to talk to me of the work 
which the Pope had proposed to him ; and desired 
me next to go upon the designs, declaring that iie 
\vould afterwards provide whatever was necessary, 
(n the mean time the festival of the Virgin Mary 
drew near ; and as it was customary for tliose who 
have received such a pardon as mine, to surrender 
themselves prisoners, I went again to the Pope, and 
told his holiness, that 1 did not choose to be con* 
fitwfd, but begged it as a favour of him, that he 
would dispense with my going to prison. The Pope 
made answer, that it was an established custom, 
and that I must conform to it. I fell upon my 
knees again, and returned thanks for the safe* 
conduct which his lioliness had granted me; adding, 
that I should return with it to serve my patron, tlie 
Duke of Florence, who waited for me with sf) much 
eagerness and aniourof afifeclion. Upon thi,v', his 
holiness turned about to one of his confidents, and 
said : ** i^t the pardon be granted to J^enveniito, 
without his cOtnplyrng with tlie conditton of itn* 
prisoninent; and let his patent be properly made 
out/^ So the |wt«rit being settled, the Pojic rt*' 
turned U, and cuu^^ed it to Iki registered iu die 
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( 'a{Mi<>l. U^Kkn U*e (lajr a|)po«nten Ibr tiiai jpuiposc, 

1 walked hoiKHiraUlj^f in procnsskm Mmea two 
geuilejKAca, 4ml Aacerveil a f«pdon% 

Abrjiut four tlays iller» I was attacked by a nole&i 
fever* which becaa wkb a aioet tcriibfo ^foivenagi 
1 confined myam to my iied» ami immedliaicly con- 
cluded the dise^e to be mortai. 1 tent, hotvever, 
for the moat emintmt physicians of itoonr* anioiigst 
whom was Signor Francesco da Morcia* an Ad 
|)hysician* and one of the mealcst repntMtioii in his 
nusincss in that city. 1 ioid the phystcians what i 
apprehended to be tlte cause of my disorder* and 
that 1 had desired to be let blood* but was dissuaded 
fi'otii it ; hut if it was not too late* I belted they 
uouid order me to i^e Mooded. Signor Francesco 
made answer* that bleeding could then be of no 
service* diough it mi^ht have been so at first; for 
if 1 had opened a vein in time, 1 shook! have had 
no illness ; hut now it wouM be necessary to have 
recourse to a different method of cure. Ihus they 
hegau to treat me to the best of their knowledge, 
and with the utmost cure; my disorder* however, 
gained ground daily, so that in about a week it rose 
to such a pit^* that the physicians gave me over, 
and directed that whatever 1 desired should be given 
me. Signor Francesco said ; As long as tnere is 
breath in his body, send for me at alt hours* for 
it is im{>os^ihle to conceive how the great power 
of nature W in so young a man ; but even if it 
should quite fail him* apply these five medicines one 
after another, and send for me ; 1 will come at any 
hour of the night, and should be better pleased l<» 
save his life than that of any cardinal in Home.” 
Signor Giovanni Gaddi came to*see me two or 
three tittups u day, and was continually handling my 
line fowling pietes, niy coat of mail, and my swords* 
sjying, “This is very fine; this again is much 
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finer:’’ the same of niy little modcisj and other 
iiicnacs, insomuch, that he quite tired niy }>atience. 
With him there came one Mathieu, a Frenchman, 
who seemed quite impatient till I was dead; not 
because he was to inherit aiw thing of mine, but 
he wished for wliat Signor 6iovanni appeared to 
have so much at heart. 1 had with me iny partnei 
Felice, of whom mention has so often been made, 
and who gave me the greatest assistance that evex 
one man afforded another. Nature was in me de- 
bilitated to such a degree, and brought so low, that 
1 was scarcely able to fet^ my breatli,| but my un- 
derstanding was as unimpaired as when I enjoyed 
perfect health. One time, when 1 was in my right 
senses, an old nian« of a hideous figure, came to 
my bedside, to haul me violently into a lar^ bark ; 
1 thereupon called to my friend Felice, and desired 
him to anproach, and drive away the old villain. 
Felice, wno had a great friendship for me, ran to- 
wards the bed side in tears, and cried out, ** Get 
thee gone, old traitor, who attemntest to bereave 
me of ail Uiat is dear te me in life/’ Signor Gaddi, 
who was then present,, said : ** The poor man 
raves, and has but a few hours to Itte.” Mathieu, 
the Frenchman, observed, that I , bad read Dante, 
and in the violence of my disorder was raving from 
passages in that author; so he continued to say, 
laughing, Get hence, old viliaiii, and do not dis- 
turb the repose of our friend Ikinenuio.” Perceiv- 
ing myself derided, 1 turned io Signor Gaddi, and 
said to him : My dear sir, do not think 1 rave; 
what 1 tell you of the old man wlio persecutes mt 
so cruelly, is strictly true; you \y<Mild do well to 
turn out that cttrsei! Mathieu, who laughs at iny 
sufferings : and siiiCjC you do me the honour to visit 
me, you should conic in the company of Signor 
.Antonio AIJegftt*i, and Signor Annil>alc Garo, 
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wiilt ihi: other men of genius of your acquaintance, 
who are very different in sentiment and under- 
staiidin^ from that blockhead.** Thereupon Signor 
(•uddi, in a jesting way* bid Mathieu quit his pie- 
sciice for et er. However, though the fellow laughed, 
the jest t>ecaii}e earnest, for Gadrli would nev^r sec 
hUiki more, hut sent for Signor Antonio Alcgretti, 
Signor Ludovico, and Signor Caro. No sooner 
had those worthy |MT$ons appearetl, than 1 beg^ to 
take comfort, aua convetsed with them awhile ia 
my right senses. As 1 from time to time, notwith* 
standing, urged Felice to drive away the old man ; 
Signor liOdovic<» asked me, what 1 thought 1 saw, 
and what a()pearance the o4d man had. Whilst 1 
was giving bim a description of this figure, the old 
man pulled uic by the arm, and dragged me by 
main force towards his horrid bark. When 1 had 
uttered the last m^ord, 1 was setaed with a terrible 
tit, and thought tha4 the edd mail threw me bodily 
into the vt'sselvA i Was told, that whilst 1 was in 
this faintingfit, t strtiggled and tossed about in 
and gave Signor Gaddi abusive language $ telling him 
he came to rq^ iiip, and not for any good purj)Ose ; 
with many othewigly ex|ire$sions, which cxrcasioned 
great confusiem to Gaddi ; after which, as 1 was 
told, 1 leflL off speaking, and remained like a dead 
creature, for above on hour. Those that were 
))rcsciit, imagining that the agonies of death wem 
c oining upon me, rave me over, and went to their 
respective homes. Mathieu, the Frenchman, heard 
the news, ami immediately wrote to Florence, to 
Heuedetto Varchi, my most intimate friend, that I 
had expired at such an hour of the that great 

gviiius, u|)on ihi^ false inicMiijettce, which gauied 
universal credit, wrote an admirabk: somtet, which 
shall he inserted in ks pro|>er place. It was three 
hours before 1 coiiie to mv:»clf ; and ail tlic rt^i>dies 
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prescribed bjj Signor Francesco having been ad- 
ministered without effect* my good friend Felice 
flew to the doctor’s house* and knocked till he made 
« him awake and get out of bed ; he then, with tears 
in his eyes, intreated him to come and see me, as he 
was ^frald 1 had just expired. Signor Francesco, 
who was one of the most passionate men ]ivii%, 
made answer ; To what purpose would it be for 
me to go? If he is dead, l am more sorry for him 
than yourself : do you think, even if I should go, 
that I am i^ssessed of any nostrum to restored him 
to life?” Perceiving, however, that the poor young 
man was going awa* lu ti^rs, he called him back, 
and gave him a sort oc oil, to anoint the several 
pulses of my body, directitig my little fingers and 
toes to be pressed hard, and that they might send 
for him a^n, in case f was to come to myself. 
Felice, at his letnnt, did all that was ordered 
Signor Francesco ; day-light bein^ come, they ail 
believed me to be dead, and were ^ust going to lay 
me out. In a moment, however, J came to myselu 
and called to Felice to drive away the old man tliat 
tormented me. Felice was for sending tor Signor 
Francesco; bull told him that he need not .semi 
for anybody : that he had nothing more to do but 
to come close to me himself, for the old man \v\is 
afraid of him, and would immediately quit me upon 
. his approach. Upon Felice’s coming up to 
bedside, 1 touched him, and then my imagination 
was impressed, as if the old man had left me in a 
passion ; 1 therefore intreated iny friend to i^tay 
constantly by my l>edside. Signor Francesco then 
making his appearance, declared, that at any ran: 
he would save ne; and that he had never in hi> 
life known a young man of so vigorous a con* 
stiiii'ion. Then sitting down to write a recipe, hr 
presciibed perfumes, poultices, washings, unctions 
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and many things more, too tedious to enumerate. 
In the mean time 1 found myself in a sad perplexity, 
a prodigious crowd being come to see my resus- 
citation. There were present men of great im- 
portance, and in vast numbers, before whom I de- 
clared, that what little gold and money 1 had, (the 
whole might amount to the value of about eight 
hundred crowns in gold, silver, jewels, and money,) - 
1 desired to be made over to my poor sister, who 
lived at Florence, and whpse name was Mona 
Liherata. The remainder of my effects, whether 
furniture, or other thin^, I left to my poor Felice, 
with a legacy of fifty gold ducats besioes, to pur- 
chase clothes. Upon my uttering these words, 
Felice threw his arms about my neck, and protested 
that he desired nothing, but that 1 shoulil recover 
and live. 1 then said: ** If you wish me to live, 
touch me in this manner, and scold the old rogue, 
who is so much afraid of you.’* When I sjiolte 
thus, some present were quite frightened, being 
sensible that 1 dichnoi rave, but spoke coherently, 
;ind was in my senses. Thus my disorder con- 
timied foratiq^; but it soon began to abate iin- 

i )crccptil)ly, and I recovered. The kind Signoi 
?^rancesco visfted me four or five times a day ; but 
I saw no more of Signor Gaddi, whom 1 had put 
iiito such confusion. My brother-in-law came from 
Florence for the legacy ; but being a very worthy 
honest man, was highly rejoiced to find me alive ; 
it was a great consolation to me to see him, and he 
behaved to me with the utmost kindness, declaring 
that his visit was with no other view than to take 
care of me himself; so he did for several days ; and 
then 1 dismisxsed him, having scarcely any doubt 
of my recovery. At his departure, he left the 
sonnet of Signor Benedetto Varchi, which is as 
follows 
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;nP0» THU FALSE REPOftT OF tnK DEATN «F 
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Who altall, dear Madiku, <?aBe our {Mneaeut grifif ? 

Can {Streaming tears and sorrow bofteii dvaiii i 

Call sad complaints bestow the wishM relief? 
bince our loved frioad resigns his latest breatli. 

His soul with all the a^i^iniiig graces fraught, 

Jn early youth felt friendsliip s sailed ilaniu. 

To tread t4e rugged path of virtue (aught. 

To mount the skiea, and leave a matchless umih}. 

O gentle shade, if in the realms of dtiy, 

'I luiu’rt sway’d by Jove or tender frierKlship’s poweis ; 

Hear me bewail my loss in mournful lay, 

Not weep a frieud tnmsfer'd to heavenly buw’rs. 

To blissful seats, io glories bright nrrayM 

Too soon, alas ! thou^st wing’d thy rapid flight ; ^ 

The great Creator to full view tUspiny'd, 

There without daaalttig meets thy ravish’d siglit : 

Thus thou heboldest ia yon rmiiant sjdiere 

Him, whom thy art so well dejikted here. 

. BfcNtoai TO Varciii, 

My disorder was so exceedingly violent, that there 
a|)p€ared no possibility of a cure, and the good 
Signor Francesco da Norcia had more trouble 
than ever, bringing me new remedies every day, and 
erideavourtngtosirei^lheiiand re^ir in^ |>oor crazy 
frame; but notwithstanding all (he paius he took, 
it did not apf^ar possible for him to succeed. Must 
of iny physicians left me, dospairiiig of success, aial 
ciuiie at a los« what course to follow. I was 
troiiMtxl with a violent thirst, hut for several day^ 
ohserv :*d the mbs ihey prcscrilictl me; while Felice, 
who tiiomdil his acliievement great in saving »ny 
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iife, never quitted my bed-side : at the same time 
the old man, who hatl ‘so persecuted and harassed 
me, began to be less troublesome, though he 8 otn< 5 - 
uinesMsiled me in my dreams. One day Felice 
happened to be out, and there were left to take care 
of me, an apprentice, and a girl named Beatrice, 
ii native of Pistoia ; I asked the apprentice what was 
ht-conie of iny boy Cencio, and why I had never 
M‘t*n him (hereto attend me? The lad told me, 

I hat C encio had been afRicted with a more severe 
<a>or(icr than myself, and was then at the point of 
(ie.olit adding, that Felice had strictly enjoined 
di 'iii to conceal it from me. When he told me 
tluN, ? was very much concerned: 1 then called to 
beatnee, u ho was in another room, and begged of 
lu r to bring me a large bason wdiich stood banl by 
fiilj of cold water. The giil ran directly and brought 
it. 1 dc.sircd her to hold it up to my mouth, telling 
lu r that if she let me drink a good draught, 1 would 
make her a |»rescnt of a new gown. Beatrice, w ho 
ii;i 1 stolen some things of value from me, and was 
npprehenshe that the theft might be discovered, 
wished very much for iny death ; she, therefore, let 
n.c' at two draughts swill myself with as much 
au r as 1 could J^ allow, so that I mav say, without 
r xaggiiration, that I drank above a nask : 1 then 
covi rcd myself up with the bcd-clothes, began to 
Mveat, and fell asleep. Felice returning after 1 had 
^le|>t about an hour, asked the boy how 1 had been 
while he was out ? He answered ne could not tell, 
but that Beatrice had carried me a bason full of 
water, that 1 had drunk it up, and he did not know 
at that time whether I was alive or wjend. 1 was 
afterwards told that the poor young man was ro 
alkcied at this intelligence, that he was almost 
ready to drop dow'ii <h a<l ; he io<.»k a slick and 
Mjuiidly ciulwlk'd the girl, upbraiding her bitterly 
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for her treacherous conduct, and declaring that she 
had been the cause of my death. Whilst Felice 
was laving on, and the girl screaming, I dreamed 
rhe old man had chords in his hands, and that upon 
his making an attempt to bind me, Felice had come 
up, and gjven him so violent a blow with an axe, 
that the old rogue ran away, crying out ; “ Let me 
be gone, 1 vvill not return in haste. Jn the mean 
time Beatrfcc ran into my chamber, roaring ami 
bawling so loud, that I awoke and said : “Let the 
girl alone; {lerhaps with a design to hurt me, she 
hys done roc more good, llian you' with all your 
atiendance and kind intentions: now lend me a 
helping hand, I have just had a sweat, and there 
is no time to lose/* Felice recovering his spirits, 
rubbed off the sweat, and said all he could to hcaru ti 
me; and I finding myself much better, began to 
have hopes of my recovery. Signor Franccseo snnn 
made his appearance, and seeing me so much beitt r, 
the girl crying, the anprenlicc running backwanb 
aiul forwards, and Felice laughing, concluded from 
this Imrry that something extraordinary had hap- 
pened, which was the cause of so great a change. 
Imniediately after came in Bernardino the (juaek, 
who had been against bleeding me in the beginni^)(^ 
Signor Francesco, who was a man of sagacity, mul/l 
not help exclaiming on this occa.sion : “ O wonder 
fill power of nature! she knows her own want^, 
and physicians know nothing.**' The fool lierijar-' 
dtno thereupon said ; that if 1 had drunk another 
flask, my recovery would have been still more 
speedy. Signor Francesco^ da Norcia, from his 
great experience, treated this opinion with the con- 
tempt it deserved; and turning about to me, asked 
me whether I c.mid have drunk any more ? I ao- 
;.w< red that 1 could not, as 1 had com|di'fe!v 
<pic.i.lied my tliit.st. Then addressing luarAlf to 
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Brrnardlno: “ Do not you see/' said he, how 
n.'iturfi look just what answered her purpose, and 
tio more ; in like manner she required what was 
K'ccssary for her relief, when the poor young man 
egged of you to bleed hirn; if you knew that 
hiding two flasks of water would have saved his 
lifL', wiiy did yo\f not say so before? Had you 
(ioiie. this, you might have boasted of the cure." 
VVhen ho had spoken thus, the quack went off in 
a liuff, and never had the assurance to make his 
j)|iearancc again. Signor Francesco directed that 
1 should he removed out of that apartment to a 
(oclgmg upon one of the hills of Rome. 

Cardinal Cornaro, having heard of my recovery, 
ordeR'd me to he carried to a hou>e which he had 
at Monte Cavallo : tliat very evening I was conveyed 
in a sedan well covered end wrapped up. No sooner 
was I arrived, but I fell a vomiting; and vvliilst my 
stomach was discharging, itself, there issued frotn it 
a hairy worm, about a <[uartcr of a cubit long; the 
hairs were very long, and the worm was shockingly 
ugly, having spots dfdilTeren I colours, green, black, 
and red : it wai kepi to be shown to the doctor. 
Sgnor Francesco declaring he had never seen any 
like it, addrfeiised himself thus to Felice: 

“ 'lake care of youl^riend Betivenuto who is now 
(11 red; don’t let hiifebe any way intemperate, for 
iliougli he has esi^p<« being hurl by one excess, 
another may occasmii nis death : you see his dis- 
order was so violent, that wdien the holy oil was 
hroughi him, it was too late; I now perceive that 
with a little patience and time, he will be again in 
:i condition to produce more mastcr-picccs of art," 
Ilf then turned about to me and said : ** Deai 
fknvenuto, he careful, and do not indulge yourself 
in any exct'ifs; for as you arc now tceovered, I In- 
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ipnO you shall make me an imar;;e of our lady^ 
which 1 shaii always honour for ytuir sake.” 1 
promised to follow his advice, and asked him 
whether it would be safe to get myself removed to 
Florence. He ansvvered, that 1 should stay till 1 
was a little better, and till we saw how nature 
stood adected. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

T)ie Author upon hU recorery neU out for Florence, with Felice, 
for benefit of his native air— He finds Duke Alexander 
{greatly prepossessed against him by the malicious insiMiations 
ol his enemies. — He returns again to R^unc, and attaches ijim- 
self with assiduity to his business.— Strange phenomenon seen 
ov him in coming home from shooting In the neighbourhood of 
Riunc, — His opinion concerning it. — News of the murder of 
Duke Alexander, who is succeeded by Cosmo de* Medici. — The 
P(^pe having received Inteiligence, that the Emperor Charles V. 
was setting out for Rome, after his successful expedition against 
Tijiu!*, sends lor our Author, to employ him in a curious j iece 
of wi^rkmanshlp intended as a present for his Imperial Ma* 
}.‘sTy 

H vving waited a w-cck, I found in myself so little 
alteration for tne b*'ttcr* that my patience was 
almost tired out; but after I had continued in that 
su'^jxmse about thirty days, I resolved to delay no 
i'msrcr, and having packed up all iny effects in a 
pair of hamp#s, my aear U'leiul Felice and 1 set 
out directly for Florence. I was no way hurt by 
niv journey^ but arrived safely at my sister*s house, 
where I was the cause of lameniaiioii and joy almost 
in a breath. At this lime several of my acquaint- 
onres crowded to see me, and amongst otliers, 
Pier-l^ndi, who was one of the best and dearest 
friends 1 ever had. A day or two after, there came 
one Niccolo da Monte Acuto, who was likewise 
my particular acquaintance, be had heard the duke 
say: “ It would have been better for Benvenuto 
if he had died, for he has brought himself into a 
scrape, and I will never forgive him.** After 1 had 
sal down, he said to me, with the tone of a man 
voi, i. u 
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in despair; '‘Alas! my dear Benvenuto, what 
brought you hiliuT? I)i<l you not know that you 
were upon bad terms with the duke? I have heard 
him swear that you had brought yourself into a 
scrape.'* I made answer; “ Signor Niccolo, 1 beg 
you will put his excellency in mind that Pope 
Clement was going to treat me in the same manner, 
and with as little reason; let him but suffer me to 
recover my health thoroughly, and I shall convince 
him that 1 am the most faithful servant he ever 
(lad in his life, and that some of nty enemies have 
prejudiced him against me.** The person who had 
thus brought me into disgrace with his excellency, 
was George Vasellai Aretino, the painter, in return 
for the many favours I had conferred on hitn. I had 
maintained him at Rome, and borne his charge, 
though he had turned iny house tonsy turvy ; for 
he was troubled with a sort of an ugly dry leprosy, 
which made him contract a habit of scratching 
himself continually, so as he lay with a Journev 
man of mine, named Manno, whilst he thongfit 
he was scratching himself he tore the skin oil om- 
of Manno’s legs, with his great beastly claws, for 
He hardly ever paired his nails ; Manno thereupon 
left me, and would have put him to death ; Inii 1 
found means to reconcile them ; I afierwarrls got 
George into the service of the Cardinal de’ Medic j, 
and was always a friend to the inan. In rctinn 
for all these favours and acts of friendship, lu* 
told Duke Alexander, that 1 had spoken ii! of ins 
excellency, and had made it iny boast that 1 should 
be one or the first to scale the walls of Floien( c, 
and assist his enemies against him. I'hcse wor<ls, 
as I nndcrstood^afierwards, he dropped at the in- 
stigation of Otiaviano dc* Medici, whose aim was 
to be revenged ‘or the trouble given him by the 
duke upon occasion of iny coins and my departure 
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from Florence. Hut as 1 knew myself entirely in- 
nocent of the charge, I was not tinder any sort of 
a}>prchcnsions ; what contrihnted still nmie to make 
jne easy was, that the worthy Signor Francesco <la 
Monte V^irchi attended me with the utmost care, 
and had brought thither my dear friend Luca 
Martini, who passed the greatest part of the day 
with me. In the mean time I dispatched my trusty 
partner Felice to Rome, to look into the state of 
fnyafl'airs in that city. In about a fortnight’s time 
I was able to sit up in my chamber, but hod not 
vet so perfectly recovered the use of my liinhs, as 
to he in a condition to walk ; I therefore desired 
to be carried into the Medici Palace, to the little 
terrace, and there to be left seated till the duke 
should pass hy. Several of my friends at court 
ox])ressed great surprise that I should take the 
tronlde to get inysoli carried in that manner, whilst 
I was sovcryinhrin ; telling me that i should have 
nailed till iny health was thoroughly restored, and 
then have visited the duke; a great ninnhcr had 
Tunv gathered abhut me, and they all seemed to 
consider my being there, as a sort of miracle ; not 
s(» niucli irom tneir having heard 1 was dead, as 
bi'caiisc I appeared like a s|)cctre. 1 said to the 
gentlemen present, that some malicious villain had 
tf)ld the iluke, that 1 had boasted 1 should be one 
of the tir>t to scale his excellency’s walls, and that I 
had spoken disrespectfully of him ; therefore, 1 could 
neither live nor die contented,, till I had cleaicd 
myself from the in famous aspersions cast u|)On me^ 
and discovered the villain that gave rise to so black 
a calumny. W hen I spoke thus, there was gathered 
about me a crowd of courtiers, all of whom seemed 
highly to compassionate my case, and expressed 
their sentinients'variously concerning it; as for me. 
1 declared my resolution never to quit the place. 
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till 1 had discovered my accuser. When I had 
uttered these words. Signor Agostino, the duke’s 
tailor, mixing with the gentlemen belonging to the 
court, came up to me, and said ; ** If that is all 
you are so solicitous to know, you shall soon be 
satisfied.” Just that instant George, the painter^ 
of whom mention has been made, passed that way ; 
Agostino then said ; “ There goes your accuser ; 
whether what he says be true or false, you know 
best.” Though I could neither stir nor move, I 
boldly asked George, whether it was true that he 
h id accused me in thai manner ? George answered, 
that it was false, and that he had never said any 
such thing. Agostino then replied ; “Abandoned 
wretch, don’t you know that 1 speak upon a cer- 
tainly?” George instantly quitted the place, de- 
claring with the most consummate assurance, that 
it was false he had ever said any such thing. A 
short time after the duke himself appeared ; 1 caused 
myself to be supported in his excellency’s presence, 
and he stopped. 1 then said, that t was come 
there for no other motive ihan to justify my con- 
duct. The duke looked at me attentively, and 
expressing great surprise that 1 was still alive, bid 
me endeavour to show myself an honest man, and 
take care of my health. A.s soon as 1 had got 
home, Niccolo oa Monte Acuto came to me, and 
told me that I was in the most dreadful jeopardy 
conceivable, such as he never should have believed ; 
that it was most advisable, therefore, for me to en- 
deavour to recover niy health with all convenient 
speed, for danger impended over my head from a 
man that was to be feared. He then added ; “ Con- 
sider with yourself, how have you offended that 
good-for-noihingOttavmnode’Medici?” I answered 
that 1 had never offended him, but that he l|ad 
wronned n e ; so I related to him the whole affair 
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of the iihut ; his reply to me was ; Go your ways 
in God’s name with all the expedition possible, 
and make yourself quite easy, for you will nave the 
pleasure ot being revenged sooner than you desire.” 

1 made a short stay to recover niy health, gave 
Pietro Paolo my directions with regard to stamping 
the coins, and then set out upon my return to Rome, 
without saying a word to the duke> or to any body 
else. 

Upon my arrival at that capital, after I had suf- 
ficiently enjoyed myself in the company of my 
friends, 1 began the duke’s medal, and nad in a 
few days engraved the head upon steel ; it was the 
finest piece of work of the sort that ever came out 
of my hands. At this same time I was visited 
every day by a foolish sort of a person, named 
Francesco Soderini. Upon seeing what I was about, 
he said to me; “ Cruel roan, will you then im- 
mortalize so fierce a tyrant ? As you never made 
any thing so fine before, it is evident that you are 
our inveterate foe, and equally a friend to that 
party : yet both the Pope and he would have hanged 
you twice unjustly; one was the Father, the oiner 
the Son, now beware of the Holy Ghost.” It was 
believed for a certainty that Duke Alexander was 
the son of Pope Clement. Signor Francesco fartlier 
added, and even swore, that if he had had an 
opportunity, he would have stolen the irons, with 
which I made that medal. 1 replied, that he had 
done well to tell me his mind, for 1 would take 
particular care he should never see them again. I 
then sent to Florence to let Lorenzo know, that it 
was lime for him to send me the^ reverse of the 
medal. Niccolo da Monte Acutd, to whom I 
wrote on this occasion, returned for answer that he 
had applied to th-al melancholy enthusiast l^)r(‘nzo, 
who assured him that he thought of nothing else 
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day and nie;ht, and that he would finish it as soon 
as he possibly could : he at the same time advised 
me not to depend upon that reverse, but devise one 
of my own imagination, and as soon as it was 
finished, carry it to Duke Alexander. Having 
drawn a sketch of what appeared to me a proper 
reverse, I began to work upon it with all expedition. 
But as 1 had not yet thoroughly got the better of 
iny late dreadful disorder, I frequently look the re» 
creation of fowling : on these occasions I was 
aceofnpanied by my dear friend Felice, who uiuler- 
sto(u! nothing of my business; but from our being 
inseparable companions, it was generally thought 
that he must have great talents that way ; so as he 
was a very facetious person, we several times di- 
verted ourselves with the reputation which he had 
acquired. His name being Felice Guadagni, he 
would sometimes play upon the word, saving; “ 1 
should have little right to be called Felice Guli- 
<lagni (gains) if you had not procured me s<) great a 
refutation, that I may justly be named from gain.*' 
My answer to him was, that there are two inetho»h 
of gain; the first, that of gaining for ourselves ;^thr 
second, that of gaining for others ; and in him I was 
much better pleased with the second method than 
the first, as he had gained me iny life. Such con- 
versations as these frequently passed between us ; 
but particularly once at the epiphany, wdien wc 
were both near the Magliana. The day was then 
almost spent, and in the course of it I had shot a 
considerable number of ducks and geese : so having, 
as it were, formed a resolution to shoot no more 
that day, w e made all the haste we could to Konu*, 
and 1 called to iny dog to whom I had given the 
name of Barn'*cio. Koi seeing him before me, 1 
turned abotit and perceived the wtII - taught animal 
In. 4 ii?g aticnlively at ceruiin geese, that had taken 
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up their quarters in a ditch ,* I thereupon dismounted, 
and having charged my piece shot at them from a 
considerable distance, and brought down two with 
a single ball ; for 1 never charged my piece with 
more, as it carried two hundred cubits ; in this 
ijianner 1 seldom missed my mark ; and there is no 
method that proves so successful. Of the above- 
mentioned two geese, one was almost dead, and 
the other, though wounded, made an impotent 
attempt to fly ; my dog pursued the last and brought 
it to me: seeing that the other was sinking in tlic 
ditch, 1 came up to it, trusting to my boots, which 
were tolerably thick : however, upon pressing the 
ground with my foot, it sunk xinder me ; and though 
I took the goose, the boot which I had on my right 
leg was filled with water. 1 held my foot up in 
the air to let the water run out, and having mounted 
on horseback wc returned to Rome with the utmost 
expedition ; hut as the weather was extremely cold, 
1 (clt my leg frozen to such a degree, that 1 said to 
I'Vlice ; “ Something must he done for the relief 
of this leg, for tlife pain it gives me is insup|K)rtahle.** 
M’lu* good-natured Felice, without a moment^s delay, 
alighted from his horse, and gathering thistles and 
hits of wood was going to make a fire : in the memi 
time having pul my hands upon the feathers on the 
hreast of the goose, I felt tnem very warm : upon 
niiicii I told Felice that he need not trouble himself 
to make a fire, and filling my boot with the feathers 
1 felt a genial warmth whicn invigorated me with 
new life. 

Having again mounted our horses, we rid full 
J^peed to Rome ; it was jtist night-fall when we 
arrived at a small eminence, and happening to lo<.»k 
towanls Florence we both exclaimed in the utmost 
■’^lonislnuen! : “ fireat (hvl, what wonderful phe- 
’’fnncnoii is that which appears yonder over Flo- 
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rfiice I ’’ In figure it resembled a beam of fire, 
which shone with an extraordinary lustre. 1 there- 
upon observed to Felice, that some very great event 
must have happened at Florence. At our return 
to Rome, it was exceedingly dark : when we were 
come near the Banchi quarter, and not far from 
our own house, 1 happened to ride a horse that 
moved upon an amble, and had a great deal of fire 
and mettle ; there was a heap of rubbish and broken 
tiles in the middle of the street, which neither my 
horse nor I |x?rceived ; he ascended it with precipi- 
tation, and then descending, stumbled in such a 
manner, that in the fall his nead came between his 
legs ; but by God’s providence I escaped unhurt. 
The neighbours came out of their houses with lights 
upon hearing the noise ; I was then got up, and 
ran to ’my house quite overjoyed at having received 
no harm on the occasion, when I had been so ncur 
breaking my neck. 1 found some of iny friends at 
home, to whonii it being summer time, 1 gave an 
account of my achievements in fowling, anlBl die 
strange phenonienon of fire ; th^ iiaid ; “ Lord, 
what can the meaning of such an appearance be 1 ” 
Doubtless,^’ answered 1 , “ some revolution must 
have happened at Florence.’' Thus we supped 
together cheerfully; and late the day followings 
news were received at Home of the death of Duke 
Alexander ; thereupon several of iny acquaintaiu o 
came to me, and said : Your conjecture was very 
right tliat something extraordinary happened at 
Florence.” In the mean time Signor Fraiiceso 
Soderini came trotting upon a little mule, and 
laughing ready 40 split his sides; “This,” cried he, 
is the reverse 01 the medal of that vile tyrant, 
w'hich you were promised by your friend Lorenzo 
de’ Medici : you were for immortalizing (lukes» 
but we arc no longer for dukes.” And so he turned 
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me into ridicule, as if 1 had been a ringleader of 
one of those factions, by which men are raised to 
ducal authority. Just at this time there arrived one 
Baccio Hettini, who had a great misshapen head 
like a basket, and was as stupid as an owl; even 
he must rally me upon my attachment to dukes, and 
say; “ We nave uiiduked them at last, and we will 
have no more dukes, though you were for immor- 
talizing them.” W'hen they had quite tired my 
paiieiicc with their senseless stuff, I at last said to 
them : “O you fools ! 1 am a poor goldsmith, and 
vvtuk for whoever pays me; yet you upbraid and 
I urn me into rUlicule, as if 1 were the ringleader 
of a jun iy ; I will not, however, in return reproach 
\oii with the avarice, folly, and worthlessness of your 
iiiK < stors ; but 1 must tell you, in answer to all 
y(»ur insipid raillery, that before two, or at farthest 
three <lavs arc over, you will have another duke, 
and perhaps a much worse than your last.” A 
day oT two after Heuini came again to my shop and 
^aid: ‘‘ You Itave no occasion to spend your money 
to pay messengers, since you are acquainted with 
rM iits before tltcy come to pass : what familiar spirit 
are vou indebted to for your intelligence?” He 
then gat e me to understand that Cosmo de’ Me- 
dici, son to Stgnor (iiovanni, was made duke, hut 
that he was invested with that dignity on certain 
conditions which would prevent him fmm being 
arlu'irarv, ami indulging his own capricious fancies. 

] iu)w (tad an opportunttv of laughing at them in 
njy turn, so 1 said : “ The citizens of Florence 
have. [)ut a young man upon a mettlesome horse; 
they have fitted him wiin spurs, left the bridle to 
his guidance, and set him at his liberty upon a fine 
in which ajfc (lowers, fruits, and all things 
dial can please and delight the senses and itnagt- 
aation; after this iheyrlirect him not to go beyond 
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certain limits assij^ned : now pray tell me who has 
the power to prevent him, wneti he has an incli- 
nulion to pass them? l^ws cannot be prescribed 
to him who is master of the law/' From that lime 
forward they ceased to tiiolest me. 

Beginning now to attend the business of my shop, 
I set about some little jobs which were not of any 
great importance ; for 1 made the recovery of iny 
health my chief care, and did not think myself 
yet enlirefy secure from a relapse. About this time 
the emperor returned victorious from his enterprise 
against Tunis, when the Pope sent for me and 
asked my advice what sort of present he should 
make that prince. I answered that the most proper 
present to make his imperial majesty was a golden 
crucifix, for which I had devised a sort of an or- 
nament which would be extremely suitable, and 
do both his holiness and myself great honour; 
having already ina<lc three small figures in gold, 
round, and aoout a span high. TIuse were th*' 
same figures that I had begun for the chalice nj’ 
Pope Clement ; and which were intended to reure- 
setit Faith, Hope, and ('harity, I therefore atided 
in wax, the wliole remainder of the foot of the 
cross. Upon my carrying it 19 the PopcAviih d(i:: 
figure of Christ in wax, and several other i 
ornaments, his holiness appeared to he highly 
pleased; and before I left him we agreed upon ev^•ry 
thing that was to be done, and calculated the ex 
pense of the undertaking. This was a little ai’ier 
sunset, and the Pope had given orders to .Signer 
Latino Juvenaie to supply me with money the next 
morning. Latino, who had a great dash of tiie 
fool in his composition, wanted to furnish the Pojjt* 
with a new irr ntioti which should conic entirely 
from hiuiso.lf, so lhai he counteracted all that his 
ho! i ess and 1 hid settled. In the morning, whtu 
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1 went for the money, he said to me with all the 
stupidity and presumption so inherent in his na- 
ture : “It is our part to inven;, wnirs to work; 
before I left the Pope yesterday in the evening, we 
hit upon a much better plan/’ When he had ut- 
tered these words, T did not suffer him to pro- 
ceed, but said ; “ Neither you nor the Pope can 
ever think of a better device than this, in which 
Christ is represented with his cross; so you may 
liilk ill the courtier’s trifling strain as muen as you 
please.” Without making any answer, he quitted 
me Avitli great indignation, and endeavoured to get 
the work put into the hands of another goldsmith ; 
bill the Pope was against it. II is holines.s sent for 
me diroetly, and told me that I had given very 
gooil advice; hut that they intended to make use 
of ;m otboe of the Virgin Mary, with adinirablc 
illiiminaiions, which had cost the Cardinal dc* 
Medici above two thousand crowns; and that this 
would lic a very proper present fur the empress; 
that the emperor should afterwards receive w*hat I 
bad promised, which would be indeed a present 
worthy of his majesty; hut now there was no time 
to lose, that prince being expected in about six 
w'eik^. For this prayer-book the Pope wanted to 
have a cover inuclc of massy gold, with the most 
curious workmanship, and adorned with a consi- 
derable niiinbcr of jewels, worth about six Uioiisand 
crowns ; so when he had furnished me with the 
jewa ls and tlic gold, 1 immediately set about the 
work ; and, as 1 used all possible expedition, it 
appeared in a few ilays IQ be of such surprising 
heaiity, that the pontiff was surprised at it, and 
eoiih rred extraordinary favours upon me; at the 
^ime lime forhiddinjj tnat fool Juvenalc to disturb 
nie in my business 
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CHAPTER Vir, 

The Emperor Charles V. makes a tiiumphant entry into Rome 

Fine diamond presented by that prince to the P<»pe.«— Sit^ucr 
Durante and the Author nominated by his holiness to carry his 
presents to the Emperor.— The presents sent by the Pope were 
two fine Turkish horses, a crucifix of the Authoi’s inakinir, and 
a prayer-book with a gold covering. — He makes a speech to the 
Emperor, who admits him to a private conference. — He is cm- 
ployed to set the fine diamond which theEtnperor ha<i presentoit 
to the Pope.— Signor Latino Juvenale invents some stories to 
prejudice his holinera against the Author ; who thinking hinisclf 
neglected, forms a resolution tc go to Fiance.— Curious st(-rv 
of his boy Ascanio, 

When I had almost jfinished the work ahovc-hn 
tioned, the emperor drew near to Home, and a 
number of grand triumphal arches were e reeled (■ 
his reception. He entered that capital with e: 
traordinary pomp, which it is the province ofothi 
to describe, as 1 do not choose to treat of snlijin 
that do not concern me. Immcdiaiely upon lii 
arrival, he made the Pope a*prescnl ol adianifMu 
which had cost him twelve thousand crowns. 'I'fi 
latter sent for me, and putting the diamond ini' 
my hands, desired me to make a ring for it suited i' 
his fin^T; but ai the same time told me, that Ik 
chose 1 should first bring him the book, unfimMi- i 
as it was. When I carried it to his holiness, hf 
appearetl to be highly pleased with it ; and began i ) 
consult me what excuse he should make !♦' I'fi’ 
emperor, for ♦he work not fieing finkhed. 1 sai-'i 
vhat the niost plausible apology was my bein^r in- 
I’i posed, whicn his imperial majesty wouM bworv 
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ready to believe uj)OH seeing me so pale and ema- 
ciated. The Pope answeretl, that he highly ap- 
proved of the excuse ; hut desired me to add, iii his 
name, that in presenting his majesty with the book, 

1 at the same time made him a present of myself: 
he suggested the words I was to pronounce, and the 
manner in which I was to behave ; these words I 
repeated in his presence, asking him whether he 
approved of my delivery ? He made answer, that “If 
1 had but the confidence to speak in the emperor^s 
presence in the sanie manner, 1 should acquit my- 
self to admiration.” 1 replied, that “ Without being 
in the least confusion, I could deliver not only those 
words, but many more ; because the emperor wore 
a lay habit like myself, afid t should think I was 
speaking to a human fofta: but it was Quite dif- 
ferent, when I addressed myself to his holiness, hi 
whom 1 di.scovcred a much more awful represen- 
tation oif the divine power j aa well because of his 
ecclesiastical ornaments, which were heightened 
with a sort of diadem, as on account of his venerable 
grey locks ; all which circumstances made me stand 
much more in awe in his presence, than in that of 
the cuxperor.” The Pope tlien said: “ Go luy 
good friend Benvenuto, acquit yourself like a man 
of worth, and you will find your account in it.” 

His holiness, at the same time, ordered out two 
Turkish horses, which had formerly belonged to 
Pope element, and ivere the finest that had ever 
been brought into Christendom. These he com- 
mirted to the care of Signor Durante, his cham- 
berlain, to conduct them to the porch of the palace, 
and there present them to the emperor, at the same 
time directing him to make a certain* speech on the 
occasion. We both went together; and when we 
were admitted into the presence of that grxMt prince, 
the two horses entered the palace with so much 
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stateliness and ease« that both the emperor and all 
the by*standers were astonished. Thereupon Signor 
Durante advanced in the most awkward and un- 
gracious manner, and delivered himself in a sort of 
Brescian jargon, with such hesitation, and so dis- 
agreeably, that the emperor could not help smiling. 
In the mean time I hadf already uncovered my work, 
and perceiving that his majesty looked at me very 
graciously, I stepped forward, and expressed myself 
thus : “ Sire, our noly father. Pope Paul, sends this 
office of our lady, as a present to your majesty : it 
was written, and the figures of it drawn by the 
ablest man that the world ever produced : he pre- 
sents you likewise with this rich cover of gold and 
jewels, wffiich as yet remain unfinished, in con- 
sequence of my indisposition : upon this account 
his holiness, together with the book, presents me 
also, desiring that I should come to finish the work 
near your sacred person ; and also serve your majesty 
in whatever you require of me, so long as I live..’* 
To this the emperor made answer: “The book is 
highly agreeable to me, and you are so likewise; 
hut I choose you should finish the work for rnc ai 
Home, and when it is completed, and you arc 
thoroughly recovered, I shall oe glad to sec you at 
my court/' In the course of his conversation with 
me, he called me by my name ; which 1 was greatly 
surprised at, as there had not passed a word between 
us m which it had been mentioned : he told luc a: 
the same time, that he had seen the button of 
Clement's pontifical habit, upon which I haa 
designed such admirable figures. In this manner 
wc protracted our discourse for the space of half an 
hour, talking upon many other useful and enter* 
taining subjects.! acquitted myself, upon the whole, 
better than I expected ; so tnat when the conver- 
saiioa came to a pause, I bowed and retired. The 
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< ni|KTor was then heard to say ; “ Let hve hunclred 
o7»Iti crowns bo given to Benvenuto without delay.*' 
i he person who brought them, inquired which was 
he that had delivered the message from the Pope to 
liu" emperor. Durante thereupon came forward, 
and robbed me of the money. 1 complained of this 
\o his holiness, who desired me to be under no ap- 
pn hensions, ior he was sensible how well 1 had 
hi liaved, and I should by all means have my share 
of his majesty's bounty. 

Upon returning to nw shop, I exerted myself with 
liic uimost assiduity to finish the ring for tlie 
(llasnond, upon which account four of the most 
t jdijient jewe llers in Rome were ordered to consult 
w iiii lue. The Pope had been given to understand, 
ihat ilu! diamond had been set at Venice by the 
lust artist in if»e world, w'hose name was Miliano 
'rarghciia ; and as the stone was somewhat sliarp, 
it was thought too dtilicuU an attempt to set u, 
wiiliout the advice and assistance of others, I'be 
four jewellers were highly welcome to me; amonijst 
V. hoin was a native of named Gajo. This 

was one of the most arrogant blockheads breaili- 
lui^, who pretended to great skill in what he was 
al I o;rcthcr ignorant ; the rest were men of singular 
iiukU-sIv and merit. Gajo look the lead of the rest, 
auil said : ** Kndeavour to preserve the tint of 
Miliano : to tllat, Benvenuto, you must show due 
rt spect; for as the tinging of diamonds is the nicest 
and most difiicult article in the jeweller’s busuiess, 
so Miliano is the greatest jeweller the world ever 
produced, and this is the hardest diamond to work 
upon." 1 maile answer, that “ It would be so 
nuich the more glorious for me to Vie with so re- 
nowned an artist:/' then addressinir myself to the 
other jew ellers, I added, You shall see now that 
1 will preserve the lint of Aiiliano, and try whether 
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i can in so doing improve it; in case 1 should fail 
of success* I will restore its former tint.” The fool, 
(Jajo, answered, that Ifl could contrive to be as 
good as my word, he would bow to my superior 
genius.” When he had finished* I began to make 
my tints. In the composition of these, 1 exerted 
myself with the utmost diligence ; and shall, in a 
proper place, inform the reader how they are made. 
1 must acknowledge, that this diamond gave me the 
most trouble of any that ever before or since fell 
into my hands* and Miliano’s tint appeared to be a 
master-piece of art ; however, 1 was not discouraged. 
My genius being upon thLs occasion in a particular 
manner sharpened and elevated, 1 not only crjualled, 
but even surpassed it. Perceiving that 1 had con- 
tjuered Miliano, I endeavoured to excel even in v self, 
an<l by new methods made a lint much superior to 
my former. 1 then sent for the jewellers, and luu iiig 
given to the diamond .Miliario’s tint, 1 afterwaols 
tinged it again with ray own. I showed it to the 
artists; anil one of the cleverest among them, whose 
name was Raphael del Moro, took the stone in his 
hand, and said to Giovanni, ** Henveiuuo has Mir- 
))assed Miliano’s tint,” Gajo, who could notbelie\H* 
what he heard, upon taking the jewel into his han<l, 
ciied out, ‘‘Benvenuto, this diamond is worth tun 
thousand ducats more than it was with 
lint.” I replied: “Since I have surpassed Milnino, 
let me see whether I cannot out-do myself.” 1 !,»\ i:)^ 
requested them to have patience a few luonunis, 

1 went into a little clo.set, and, unseen hv iIm m. 
gave a new tint to the diamond ; upon sltou in^ 
It to the je,wellcrs, (^^jo inslantlv cxclaiinio: 
“This is the most e\traordinary caM' 1 ever k’U’w iv. 
mylifi*; the v.iainoiid is now worth above 
lhou.'>an<l co"* ns, and we hardly valued it at twel'a; 
liiua-ate! 'The <>ther ariisis, turning tihoul te»(».i.r’’ 
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snid to him: Benvenuto is an honour to our pro- 
fession; it is but just that we should bow to the 
supcriori^ of his genius, and tlie excellence of his 
tints.” Gajo made answer : I will go and inform 
the Pope in what manner he has ac(]uitted himself ; 
and contrive so that he shall receive a thousand 
crowns for setting this diamond.** Accordingly he 
waited on his hmincss, and told him all he had 
seen ; the pontiff thereupon sent three times that 
to inquire whether the ring was finished. 
Towards evening I carried it to him ; and as I had 
free access, and was not obliged to observe any 
ct rcinony, I slyly lifted up a curtain, and saw his 
holiness with the Marquis of Guasto, who would 
hiiii ptTsiiade him to something he did not approve 
of; 1 heard the Pope say to the marquis : “I tell 
you no ; for it is proper that 1 should be neuter in 
the aflair.” As I immediately drew back, tlie Pope 
lilnisr If called to me: upon which I advanced, and 
])Ut the fine diamond into his hand ; his holiness 
linn look me aside, and the marquis retired to some 
(lisumcc. The Pope, whilst he was examining the 
(lianionil, said to me : “ Benvenuto, pretend to talk 
to int‘ of some subject of importance, and never 
oiKc lc;nc oft’ whilst the marquis stays in this apart- 
ment.” So choosing the subject that was most 
i merest ing to myself, I began to discourse of the 
nicihod which Ihad observed in tinging the diamond. 
M’lie marquis stood leaning on one side, against a 
tapestry hanging ; sometimes he turned round on 
one foot, sometimes on the other. The subject of 
this conversation of ours >vas of such consequence, 
that we coiifd have talked upon it ihiMfr hours. 'The 
Pope took such delight in it, that it counterbalanced 
the disagreeable impression whicli the conference 
'viili the martpiis had made upon his mind. As I 
mixed with our conversation that part c‘f nalur.il 
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pliilosopiiy which is connected with the jeweller’s 
art, our chat was protracted almost the space of an 
hour, and the marquis’s patience was so worn out, 
that he went away halt an^ry. The Pope then 
showed me preat demonstrations of kindness, and 
concluded with these words; “ My dear Benvenuto, 
be diligent in your business, and I will reward your 
merit w'ith something more considerable than the 
thousand crowns, which Gajotold me you deserved 
for vour trouble/* I took my leave, and bis holiness 
prafsed me afterwards in the presence of his domestic 
officers, among whom was Latino Juvenale, who 
being now become my enemy, endeavoured to do 
me all the ill offices in his power. Perceiving th u 
the Pope spoke of me so advantageously, he .said : 
** Benvenuto, indeed, is acknowledged to he a 
person of extraordinary talents ; but though it is 
natural for every man to be partial to His own 
countrj'inen, and give them the preference, still thr 
manner of speaking to so great a personage as a 
Pope, deserves a proper degree of attention, lie 
has had the boldness to declare that Pope C’lenuMU 
was the handsomest prince that ever existed^' ami 
(hat his virtues and abilities were worthy of his 
majestic person, though be had adverse fortune tu 
struggle' with ; this man at the same time aftirins, 
that your holiness is quite the reverse ; that your 
triple crown does not lit well on your head; atid 
that you appear to he nothing more than a figun* of 
straw dressed up,^ iKou!rh yon have always hmi j»niN- 
perous fortune.” These words w^rc pronounced ui > 
emphaticala manner by the |>crson that spoke llicin, 
who knew very widl how to give them a piofxr 
emphasis, that the l^ipc believed him. 1 had, not- 
wiiliiHanding, ;..:fther uttered such words, nor had 
it C' er come i»uo my head to make atiy such coin- 
pari: . !i. 1 1 the pope had had it in his power to *la 
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it without hurting his character, he would certainly 
have done me some great injury ; but being a man of 
understanding, he pretended to turn the thing into 
a jest: yet he bore me an inconceivable grudge in 
hir* heart, and 1 soon began to perceive it ; for 1 had 
no longer the same easy access to him as formerly, 
Init found it exceedingly difficult to be admitted into 
liis presence. As I had long frequented his court, 
I immediately concluded that somebody had been 
doing me ill offices with him; and upon my art- 
fully tracing the affair to its source, I was told all, 
l)ut could not discover the person who had thus 
traduced me: I, for my part, was incapable of 
L:u('si»ing who it was ; had I come to the knowledge 
of the villain, 1 should have wreaked an ample 
reveniie. 

In the mean time I worked at my little hook 
with the utmost assiduity, and when 1 had finished, 
carried h to the Po()e, who, upon seeing it, could 
not contain himself, but extolled it to the skies. I 
thcifiipon reminded him of his promise, of sending 
me with it to the emperor. lie made answer, that 
he would do what was proper; and that 1 had done 
rny p art;, fie then gave orders that 1 should he 
w( II p iid for iiiy trouble. However, for the different 
works njx)!! which I had been employed two 
inoiiilis, I was paid five hundred crowns, and no 
moil-; all the great promis<?s that had been made 
nn% were totally forgotten : I received for the 
diamond a hundred and fifty crowns only ; the re- 
niaijidcr I had for the little book, for which I de- 
sor\c(l above a thousand crowns, as the work was 
•■ich in figures, foliages, enamel, and jtwels. I took 
whai I could get, .and formed a resolution to quit 
Ih'iMc <lircctly. At this lime his holinc.ss sent the 
hook to the emperor by a nephew of his, named 
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Signor Sforza ; ihsit great prince was so pleased with 
tilt* present, as to bestow excessive praises on it, and 
iimnediatcly inquired after me. Signor Sforza having 
received proper instructions, made answer, that an 
indisposition had prevented my waiting upon his 
imperial majesty ; for 1 was afterwards informed of 
all that had passed upon the occasion. 

Having, itrthe mean time, got myself in readiness 
for a journey to France, 1 proposed visiting that 
kingdom unaccompanied, but could not do as 1 
intended, on account of a youth who lived with me, 
and whose name was Ascanio. This young person 
was the best servant in the world ; when I look him 
into my house, he had just left a master, named 
Francesco, wdio was a Spanish goldsmith. 1 was 
unwilling to receive the lad, for fear of having some 
dispute with the Spaniard, and therefore told him, 
that I could not receive him, lest his niaster should 
be offended; at last the young man contrived so, 
that his master wrote me a letter, intimating th:|t,hc 
had no objection to his entering into my scryla*. 
He passed several months with me, as meagre aiul 
lean as a skeleton : we called him tlie old ivuin ; and 
1 thought that he was in fact old, as well because 
he w’as so good a servant, and so knowing, as by 
reason it did not appear probable, that at tlie age oV 
thirteen, for he said he was nq more, he should be 
possessed of such maturity of understanding, ’fo 
return to my subject ; the young man in a few 
months began to improve in nis person, and gctiifig 
into good might, was become the handsotnesl young 
fellow in llome : as I found him so good a servant, 
and so apt and’rcady in learning my business, 1 con 
ceived as great un affection for him as if he had bvm 
my son, and kept him as well dressed as if 1 had 
bctii indeed his father. Seeing himself so much 
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altered for the better, he thought himself very happy 
In falling into my hands, and went several times to 
ritnrn thanks to his old master, w’ho had been the 
cause of his good fortune. The Spaniard had a 
Handsome young wife, who frerpiently said to 
Ascanio: “My lad, how have you contrived to 
grow so handsome ? For it was customary with 
dicni to call him lad, at the time that he lived with 
them. Ascanio answered : “ Donna Francesca, it 
is my new master 1 am obliged to for this improYC- 
inent in my ]u?rson, and in every thing else.'' The 
uudieioiis woman was not well pleased that Ascanio 
should praise me; however, hemg loosely inclined, 
silt* stifled her resentment so as to caress the 
\onth a little more perhaps than was consistent 
with the la\vs ol strict virtue ; and I quickly per- 
ceived that he went much oftener to see his mis- 
tress titan hatl been usual. It happened one day 
that he struck ^onc of my apprentices, who upon 
ii’v return home, for I had been out at that time, 
coni plained to me, that Ascanio had beaten him, 
wiiiioui his having given him any sort of provo- 
cation ; I thereupon said to Ascanio, “ Never pre- 
sume again to strike any body that belongs to 
{jiniiy, either with or without provocation; for if 
YOU (lo, 1 will make you feel the weight of my arm." 
IV) this he rnikle a |>ert answer; so I immediately 
fell upon him, and laying on both with my hands 
liiid leet, gave him the severest correction he had 
ever received in his life. As soon as he could get 
out of my clutches he ran from the house, without 
‘‘itlier cloak or hat, and for two days after I neither 
knew' nor inquired what was become of him : hut 
when the two days were cxpireil, (here came a 
Spanish gentleman , named l^n Diego, who desired 
to 3j>eak to me ; this was one of the most generous 
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lut'n I had ever known in niy hife ; I had done 
several jobs for him, and had then some in hand ; 
in a word, he was iny very good friend. He gave 
me to understand, that Ascanio had returned to his 
old master, and desired 1 would please to let him 
have his cl(»ak and hat. I made answer, that the 
oilier had behaved very ill, and acted in a very un- 
polite and ungcntleinan-like manner; adding, that 
if he had sent me word immediately upon Ascanio’s 
repairing to him, that he had taken refuge in his 
house, 1 should have been very ready to have dis- 
charged him ; but that as he had kepthim two days, 
without ever letting him know any thing of the 
matter, I was determined the lad should not slay 
with him; but insisted, that upon no account he 
should keep him any longer in his house. Don 
Diego told what I had said to Don Francesco, who 
only turned it into a jest. The next morning I saw 
Ascanio employed upon some little nicnars 

in his niastcr^s shop. As I passed by he made imr 
a bow, and his master burst out a laughing ; he 
then sent to me Don Diego, the genlle;U)an above- 
mentioned, to desire I would let Ascanio have I'ne 
clothes which I had given him ; but that if 1 chose 
to do otherwise, he did not care, for the lad should 
never want for clothes. Hereupon 1 turned t(» Don 
Diego, and said : Signor Don Diego, 1 neve r in 
my life knew a more generous or a more worthy 
man than yourself, nor a peri:on of greater hiiegriiy, 
or more just in all his dealings ; but this Francesco 
is tlic very reverse of you in every respect ; he is on<. 
of the most worthless scoundrels breathing, 'rdi 
liim from me, that if he does not, before the bcil 
rings for vespers, bring back Ascanio to my shoo 
himself, I am determined 1 will have his life t and 
tell AbC'iiiio, that if he docs not quit the place, where 
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he is, ill the time which I have allotted his master, 
he must expect the same fate/' Don Diego made 
no reply, but instantly departing, repeated all I had 
said to Francesco; who, upon hearing this intel- 
ligence, was frightened out of his wits, and did not 
know what to resolve upon. In the mean time 
Ascanio went in quest ot his father, who was just 
arrived at Rome from Tagliacozzo, tlie place of his 
nativity; upon hearing the disturbance that had 
happened, he was the first to advise Francesco to 
bring back Ascanio to me. Francesco said to 
Ascanio : “ Go yourself, and your lather will go 
with you.” Don Diego then interfered, saying, 
“ Francesco, I sec impending danger; you know 
better than 1 do what sort of a man Benvenuto is ; 
carry the boy back to him without any sort of 
apprehension, and I will accompany you.” 1 had 
DOW got myself in readiness, and was walking to- 
aiul-fro in my ^shop, intending to wait till the bell 
rung for vespers ; and then to make this one of the 
most desperate affairs I had ever been concerned in 
(hiring the whole course of my life. Just then 
entered Don Diego, Francesco, Ascanio, and his 
lather, whom I did not know. Upon Ascanio's 
entering, I looked angrily at them all ; when 
Francesco, who was as pale as death through fear, 
said : “ 1 have here brought you back your servant 
Ascanio, whom 1 entertained in my house without 
any intention to ofiead you.” Ascanio then said, 
in a respectful manner ; Master, forgive me; I 
am conic here to submit to whatever yon shall 
please to enjoin.” I asked him whether he was 
roinc to serve out the time he had agreed to ? He 
answmed that he was, and never to leave me more. 
1 thoi turr.cd about to the appreiitict* wliom he 
luuJ li-.aicn. and bid him reach him that bundle 
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of clothes, saying at the same time ; “ Here arc 
all the clothes that 1 gave you ; with these 1 
likewise restore you to your liberty, so you may 
go wherever you think proper/^ Don Diego', 
who by no means e^tpected this, was in the utmost 
astonishment. At tne same time both Ascanio 
and his father intreated me to forgive and take him 
again into my service. Upon my asking him who 
the person was that pleaded his cause, he told me 
it was his father, to whom, after much intreaty, 
I said: As you are his father, I am willing, 

upon your account^ to take him again into luv 
service/* 
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CHAPTB41 Vlir. 

The Author sets out with Aseaiiio for France, and passing; through 
Florence, nologna, and Wnico, arrives at Fadna, where he makes 
some stay with the celebrated Cardinal Bemho. — Oenerous 
heliaviour of the latter to Cellini. — The Author soon after re- 
siimcs his journey, and travels through Switzerland. — He is in 
great danger In crossing a lake. — He visit.s Ceneva in his way 
to Lyons, and after having rested four days in the last-mentioned 
city, arrives safely at Paris. 

I HAD at this time formed a rcsolntion to set out for 
France, as well because \ perceived that the Pope’s 
favtuir was withdrawn from me, on account of the 
ill ortices of slanderers, who misrepresented my 
services, as for fear that those enemies of mine, who 
had most power and influence, might still do me 
some groat u\\nry ; for these reasons 1 was desirous 
to remove to some other country, and sec whether 
fortune would there prove more favourable to me. 
Having determined to set out the next morning, I 
hid my faithful Felice enjoy all 1 had as his own 
till my return : and in case I should never come 
hack, my intention was that the whole should 
devolve to him. Happening at this time to have a 
Perugian journeyman, who assisted me in making 
the above-mentioned piece of work for the Pope, 1 
paid him ofl*, and dismissed him my service : the 
poor man inlrcatcd me to let him go with me, oflfer- 
ing to hear his own expenses; he objerved to me 
moreover, that if I should happen to he employed 
for any time by the King of France, it wa.s proper 
1 should have Italians in iny service, especially such 
as I knew, and were most likely to be of use to me. 
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In a word, he had so nersuasive a tonmie, that I 
agreed to carry him witli me upon his own terms. 
Ascanio happening to be present at this conver- 
sation, said to me, with tears in his eyes : “ When 
you took me again into your service, I intended it 
should be for life, and now I am resolved it shall/' 
I made answer, that should not be upon any account. 
The poor lad was then preparing to follow me on 
foot. When I perceived that he had formed such 
a resolution, I hired a horse for him likewise, and 
having put my portmanteau behind him, took with 
me a good deal more baggage than I should other- 
wise have done. Leaving lloiiie, I bent my course 
to Florence, from whence I travelled to Bologna, 
Venice, and Padua : upon my arrival at the last 
city, my friend, Albertaccio del Bene, carried me lo 
his own house from the inn at which I had put uj>. 
The day following I went to pay my respect.^ lo 
Signor Pietro Bembo, who was not yet made a 
cardinal, lie gave me the kindest reception 1 iuid 
ever met with ; and said to Albertaccio : “ 1 am re- 
solved that Benvenuto shall slay here, with all liis 
company, if tliey were a hundred in number; so 
determine to stay here with him, for I will not 
restore him to you upon any aceoimu'' 'riin, 1 
stayed to enjoy the conversation of that excel ieut 
person. He had caused an apartment to be pie- 
j)ared for me, which would have been too mag- 
nificent even for a cardinal, and insisted upim my 
sitting constantly next to him at tabic; he then in- 
timated to me, in the most modest terms he could 
tliink of, tliat it would be highly agreeable to hini 
if I were to draw his likeness; there was, luckils for 
me, nothing tha\ I desired more; so having |Mit. 
some pieces of the whitest alabaster into a little 
box, I began the' work, applying the tir<i rlay two 
hours widioiil ceasing. 1 made so fine a skeieli <1 
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the head, that my illustrious friend was astonished 
at it ; for though he was a person of immense lite- 
rature, and ha(i an uncommon genius for poetry, he 
had not the least knowledge of my business; for 
which reason he thought tnat 1 had finisiied the 
figure when I had hardly begun it ; insomuch that 1 
could not make him sensible, that it required a 
considerable lime to bring it to perfection. At last I 
formed a resolution to take my own time about it, 
and hnish it in the completest manner I coulil ; 
hut as he wore a short beard, according to the 
V enetian fashion, I found it a very diflicult matter 
to make a head to please myself. I, however, 
Ijulshcd it at last, and it appeared tome to be one of 
the most complete pieces 1 had ever produced. lie 
aj»))erired to be in tne utmost astonisnment ; for he 
took it for granted, that as 1 had made it of wax in 
iwo hours, I could make it of steel in ten: but 
wlicn he saw (hat it was not possible for me to do 
it in two hundred, and that I was upon the point of 
taking iny leave of him, in order to set out for 
France, he was greatly concerned, and begged 1 
would make him a reverse for his medal, and that 
the devise should be the horse Pegasus, in the midst 
of a garland of myrtle. This I did in about three 
liours, and it was finished in an admirable taste : he 
\vas highly pleased with it, and said ; “ .Such a 
horse as this, appears to be a work ten times more 
considerable than that little head, upon which you 
bestowed so much pains ; 1 cannot possibly account 
for this.’’ He then begged and prayed of me to 
make it for him in steel, and said : For God’s 
sake oblige me ; you can do it v.ery soon, if you 
will.*’ I promised him, that though it did not suit 
me 10 make it there, 1 would do it for him \yithoul 
fall, at the first place I happened in fix my residence. 
V\ liilsi this con>cr>atinn pass^-d between us. I wcni 
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to bargain for three horses, which I had occasion 
for on my journey to France. My illustrious host, 
who hafl great interest in Padua, secretly befriended 
me on the occasion ; insomuch that when I was 
going to pay for the horses, for which I had agreed 
to give fifty ducats, the owner of them said to me; 
“ III consnleration of your merit, sir, 1 make you a 
present of the three horses.** J answered : It is 
not you that make me the present ; and 1 do not 
choose to receive it of him that does, because 1 have 
not earned it by my services.** 'I'hcgood man told 
me, that if J did not take those horses, 1 could not 
get any others in Padua, hut should be under a 
necessity of walking. 1 thereupon went to the 
iiuinificent Signor Pietro, who allectc*! to know 
nothing at all of the matter, but loaded me with 
caresses, and used his utmost persuasions to prevail 
upon me to stay at Padua. 1, who would by no 
means hear of this, and was determined to perform 
the journey at any rate, found myself obliged to 
accept of the three’ horses, and with them instantly 
set out for France. 

1 took the road through the Grisons, for it was 
unsafe to travel any other w'ay on account of tin- 
war. VVe passed the two great motuilains of Alh i 
and Mcriina (it was then the eighth of May, and 
they were covered with snow notw it fi standing) ;u 
the utmost hazard of our lives. When we had 
travelled over them, we stopped at a little town, 
which, as nearly as 1 can remember, is called 
Valestat, and there took up our (juariers. In the 
night there arrived a courier from Florei^ce, who e 
name was Burhacca. I had heard lliis count r 
spoken of as a 'man of character, and clever :J; 
his business, but did not know liiat he had then 
forfeited that rcpiitaiion by his knav(My. vVs sotui 
as he saw me at the itin, he called to me by iny 
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name, aiul said that he was going about some bu- 
siness of importance to l^yons, and bcirged 1 would 
be so good as to lend Itini a little money to defrav 
the exj)ense of his journey. 1 answered that 1 
could not lend him money, but if he would travtd 
in my cotnpany, I would bear his charges as far as 
Lyons. Tne rogue then fell a crying, and counter- 
feited great concern, telling me, that when a' poor 
courier, who was about business of importance to 
the nation, happened to be in want of cash, it was 
the part of a man like me to assist him. Ke told 
me at the same time, tliat he was charged with 
tilings of great value belonging to Signor Filippo 
Strozzi; and as he had a casKca wiin a leather 
eover, he whispered me very softly, that there were 
jewels to the amount of many thousand ducats in 
it, together with letters of the ntinost conseniicmce 
from Sign()r Filippo Strozzi. 1 thereupon clesired 
liiin tc) let me tasten the jewels somewhere about 
his body, which \vould be running less hazard than 
earrving them in the casket; at tlic same time he 
might leave the casket, worth perhaps, ten crowns, 
to me, and 1 would assist him as far as five-and- 
twenty. The fellow made answer, that he would 
travel with me in that manner, since he had no 
other remedy, for it would do him no honour to 
leave the casket ; and so we were both agreed. 
Setting out betimes in the morning, we arrived at 
a place situated between Valestat and Vezza, where 
there is a lake fifteen miles long, upon which we 
were to sail to Vcz/a. When 1 saw the barks, 
I was terribly frightened, because they are made 
of very thin deal boards, neither' well nailed to- 
gether, nor even pitched; and if I had not seen 
four Gcrinaii gentlemen with their horses in one 
of them, 1 should never have ventured on board, 
but have turned' l>ack directly. I thought with- 

* Y 
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in myself at seeing the stupid security of these 
gentlemen, that the waters of the German lakes 
did not drown the passengers like those of Italy. 
IVIy two young fellow-travellers said to me : “ Ben- 
venuto, It is a dangerous thing to enter one of these 
barks with four horses.*' My answer to them was : 
** Don’t you see, ye poor cowards, that those four 
gentlemen have entered one before you, and that 
they sail away merrily? If it were a lake of wine, 
I should fancy that they were rejoiced at the thoughts 
of being plunged into it; but as it is a lake of water 
only, I take it for granted they have no more incli- 
nation to be drowned in it than ourselves.” This 
lake was fifteen miles long, and about threr broad ; 
the country, on one side, was a lofty mountain full 
of caverns, on the other it was level and covered 
with grass. When we had advanced about four 
miles, it began to grow stormy, insomuch that the 
w’atermen called to us for help, begging that we 
would assist them in rowing; and so we did for 
a time. I signified to them soon after, that their 
best way was to make the opposite shore : hut they 
afiirniccf it to be impossible, because there w’as not 
a sufficient deptli of water, so that the bark w’^oulcl 
be soon beaten to pieces in the shallows and we 
should all go to the bottom ; they however still 
importuned us to lend them a hand, and were con- 
stantly calling out to each other for assistance. 
As 1 perceived them in such terror and jeopardy, 
having a sorrel horse on board, I put on its bridle, 
and held it in my left hand: the norse, by a kind 
of instinct and intelligence common to those ani- 
mals, seemed to* perceive my intent; for by turning 
his face towards the fresh grass, 1 wanted him to 
swim to the opposite shore, and carry me over upon 
his back. At the very same instant there poured in 
from that side wave so large, that it almost over- 
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wlielmcd the vessel. Ascanio then crying out, 
“Mercy ! help me, dear father ! was going to throw 
himsell upon me ; but I clapped my hand to my 
dagger, and bid the rest follow the example 1 had 
set them, since by means of their horses tney might 
save their lives, as 1 hoped to save mine ; adding, 
“ That 1 would kill the first who should offer to 
throw himself upon me.” In this manner wc ad- 
vanced several miles in the most imminent danger 
of our lives. When we had advanced about half 
way, wc saw a piece of level ground under the foot 
of a mountain, where we might get on shore aiul 
refresh ourselves. Here the four German gentle- 
men had landed. Rut upon our expressing a desire 
to go on shore, the watermen would not consent 
to it upon any account : I then said to my young 
men, “ Now is the time, my boys, to show your 
spirit, clap your hands to your swords, and coiu- 
pel them to land us,” We effected our purpose 
with great difficulty, as they made a long resistance; 
however, even after we had landed, we were obliged 
to climb a steep mountain for two miles, which 
was more difficult than going up a ladder of equal 
heiglit. 1 was armed with a coat of mail, had heavy 
hoots, with a fowling-piece in my hand, and ii 
lained as hard as it could pour; those devils of 
(Germans ascended at a surprising rale with their 
horses, whilst out-s were quite unequal to the task, 
and ready to sink with the fatigue of climbing the 
rugged sleep. 

Wlicn we had mounted a good way, Ascanio’s 
horse, which was a fine Himgariai\ courser, had 
got a little before Burhacea the courier, and the 
young man had given him his pike to carry. It . 
happened, through the ruggedness of the road, 
that the horse slipped, .and went staggering on in 
such a inaiu^er, being quite helpless, as to hit against 
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ihe point of the rogue of a courier’s j)ikc, which 
i)e could not keep out of the way, and which 
transpierced the beast in the throat and killed it. 
My other young man, in attempting to help his 
brown nag, slipped towards the Jake, and caught 
at a vine-branch which was exceedingly small. U non 
this horse there was a cloak-bag, in which 1 nad 
put all my money, with whatever else I had most 
valuable, to avoid being under a necessity of carrying 
it about me : I bid the youth endeavour to save 
his life, and never mind what became of the horse ; 
the fall was of above a mile, and he would have 
luinbled headlong down into the lake. Exactly 
iimlcr this place our watermen had planted them- 
selves, so that if the horse had fallen, it would 
have come souse down upon their heads. 1 was 
before all the rest, and stood to see the horse tumble, 
which seemed, without the least fear, to go headlong 
to perdition; whereupon I said to my young inciij 
** Be under no sort of concern, let us en^cavo^ 
to preserve ourselves, and return thanks to God, 
for all his mercies.” Burbacca told me he was not 
concerned for his own loss, but for mine. I asked 
him why he was sorry for iny trifling loss, and not 
for his own, which was so considerable. He then 
answered in a passion: In such a' case as this, 
and considering the terms we are upon, it is proper 
to tell the whole truth ; 1 know that you had 
good heap of ducats in the cloak-bag ; as for my 
casket which I affirmed to be full of jewels and 
precious stones, it is all a story; there is nothing 
m it but a little caviar.^' When I heard this I 
could not help laughing ; the young fellows laughed 
also ; as for Burbacca, he lamented and expressed 
great concern for my loss, llic horse made an 
effort to relieve and extricate itself, w^hen wc had 
let it go, that it was happily sa\c(l. Tims 
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laugh in”; and making ourselves merry, we again 
exerted our strength to ascend the steep mountain. 

The four German gentlemen who liad got to the 
siiinmit of the craggy precipice before us, sent some 
peasants to our assistance- At last we arrived at 
the miserable inn, wet, tired, and hungry; we were 
received in the kindest manner by the people of the 
house, and met with most comfortable refreshment 
*rhe horse which had been so much hurt, was 
cured by means of certain herbs which the hedges 
are full of; and we were told that if we constantly 
apjdicd those herbs to the wound, the beast would 
not only recover, but he of as much use to us as 
ever ; accordingly we did as we were directed. 
Having thanked the gentlemen, and being well 
refreshed and recovered of our fatigue, we left the 
inn, and continued our journey, returning thanks 
to God for preserving us from so great and iuuni- 
lU'iit a danger. Vv’e arrived at a village beyond 
Vezza, where, we took up our quarters; heiv.wc 
liearil the watch sing at all the hours of ihp night 
very agreeably; and as tlie houses in town were of 
wood, lie was constantly bi<ldiiig them take care 
of th* ir fires. JUirbacca, who had been greatly 
frlghtenerl in the day-time, was continually speaking 
and crying out in his dreams: “O God, 1 am 
<ito\Yiiing ! ” this was occasioned by his panic the 
day before, and by his liaving indulged the bottle 
too freely, and drinking with all the Germans; 
sonieliines he halhioed out, “ I am burning,’’ some- 
times, “ i am drowing,” and sometimes lie thought 
himself in hell suffering punishment for his sins. 
This night passed away so agreeably, that all our 
anxiety "and trouble were converted Into laughter 
and luerriincnt. 

Having risen >cry early next morning, we pro- 
ceeded on oiir journey, and went to dine at a very 
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agreeable place called Lucca; where mol; wiili 
the best of treatment; we then took guides to cou’ 
duct 118 to a town called Zurich. The guide who 
attended me passed over a dike which was over- 
flowed, so that the stupid creature slipped, and both 
the horse and he tumoled into the water. 1 , who 
was behind, having that instant stopped my horse, 
staid awhile to see him rise; and behold, the fellow, 
us if nothing at all had happened, fell a singing 
again, and made signs to me to go on. I thereupon 
turned to the right, and breaking through certain 
hedges, served as a j^uide to Biirhacca and my young 
men. The guide fell a scolding, telling me, m the 
German language, that if the country people saw 
me, they would put them to death. vVe travelled 
on and escaped this second ilanger. Our next stnge 
was Zurich, a fine city, which may be compared to 
a jcw'el for lustre, anil there w’c staid a dfiy to rest 
ourselves; we left it early in the morning, and 
arrived at another handsome town called Sololhnrn ; 
from thence wc proceeded to J.ausanne, (Geneva, 
and Lyons : ive stopped four days at this last city, 
liaving travelled thither very merrily, singing and 
laughing all the way. I enjoyed myself highly in 
the company of some of iny IVieiuls, was rcimi)ur^i (l 
the expenses I had been at, and, at the expiration 
of four days, set out for Paris, This part of onr 
journey w'as exceedingly agreeable; except only 
that when we came as far as Palesse, a gang »>r 
freebooters made an attempt to assassinate ns, and 
with great difficulty w c escaped them. From tlunn e 
we continued our journey to Paris, without meeting 
any ill accident, and travelling on in uninterrupted 
mirth, arrived safely at that ntetropolis. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Un^atefui behaviour of Rosso the painter.— The Author is intro- 
duced to the French Kin;, Francis I. at Fontainbleau, and meets 
with a most gracious reception.— The king oifers to take him 
into iiis service ; but from a sudden illness he conceives a dis- 
like to France, and returns to Italy.— Great kindness of the 
Cardinal of Ferrara to the Author. — What happened to him on 
the road in his way from Lyons to Ferrara. — He is kindly 
received by tlic duke.— The Author arrives nt Rome, where he 
finds his faithful servant Felice.— Curious letter from the Car- 
dinal of F'errara concerning the behaviour of Cardinal Gaddi. 
— Tlj<» Author is falsely aeeiisetl by his servant Perugioof being 
possessed of a great treasure, of which he had robbed the Castle 
of St. Angelo, when Rome was sacked by the Spaniards.— 
He is arrested and carried prisoner to the castle of St. Angelo. 

After having rested myself a short time, I went 
in search of llosso the painter, wdio was then in 
the service of King Francis. 1 took it for granted 
that this man was one of the best friends I had in 
ilte world, because I had in Home behaved to him 
in as obliging a manner as it is possible for one 
person to behave to another ; and us a concise ae- 
coimt may be^udicient to convey an idea of my 
eondurt to the reader, 1 will here lay the whole 
before him, that the sin of ingratitude may appear 
in its most odious and shocking colours. When 
he was at Home he endeavoured to depreciate the 
works of Raphael d' Urbino, at which nis scholars 
were j>rovoked to such a degree that they were bent 
oil killing him ; this danger I preserved him from, 
vvatching over liiin day and night with the greatest 
fitiguc iinaginahlc. Upon another occasion he had 
s])oken ill of Signor Antonio da San Gallo, an ck- 
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cellent architect; in conesquence which the 
latter had him soon turned out of an employmem, 
which he had procured for him from Signor Agnolo 
da Cesi ; and from that time forward became so 
much his enemy, that he would have starved, if 1 
had not often lent him ten crowns for his suj^port. 
As he had never discharged this trifling debt, I went 
to pay him a visit, being informed that he was in 
the king’s service, and thought he would not only 
return me my money* but do all that lay in his 
power in recommending me to the service of tlu* 
great monarch. But the fellow no sooner saw me, 
than he appeared to he in a terrible confusion, and 
said : “ My friend Benvenuto, you have put your- 
self to too great an expense to come so long a jour- 
ney, especially at such a time as this, when the 
court is entirely taken up with the approaching war, 
and can give no attention to our trifling perform- 
ances.” 1 answered, ‘‘that I had brought with 
me money enough to bear my expenses bac][t to 
Rome, in the same manner that 1 had t ravel liM to 
Paris;” adding, “ that he made me a very inmfi'e- 
rent return for all I had suffered on his accoSht, 
and that I began to believe what Signor Antoriio 
da San Gallo had told me concerning him.” Upon 
his turning what I said into a jest, 1 saw through 
his low malice ; and showed him a hill of exchange 
for five hundred crowns, addressed to Uirciardo (lei 
Bene. 7'he wretch was greatly ashamed, and would 
have detained me in a manner by force, but 1 
laughed at him and went away in ilie compunv of 
a painter who happened to be then present, llis 
name was Sguazzela, ami he was a Florentine 
likewise. I* went to lodge and hoard at Ids house, 
haling with me three horses and three servants. 1 
met with the best of treatment there, and paid 
acconiiiigly. 1 afterwards solicited an interview 
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xvilli ilie*king, to whom I was introduced by Siguor 
(xiuliauo Buonaccorst hU treasurer. I was iit no 
haste on the occasion, as I did not know that Rosso 
hud exerted himself to the utmost to prevent my 
sjjeaking to his majesty. As soon as Siraor Giu- 
liano perceived this, he carried me with him to 
Foiitambleau, and introduced me into the presence 
of the monarch, of whom 1 had a most favourable 
audience a whole hour. The king was preparing 
for a journey to Lyons, which made him desire 
Signor Giuliano to take me with him, adding, that 
they should discourse by the way of some fine works 
which his majesty intended to have executed. So 
I travelled in the retinue of the court, and culti- 
vat<*d the friendship of the Cardinal of Ferrara, u In? 
had not as yet received the scarlet hat. ,I had every 
evening a long conversation with this great person- 
age, who told me that I should stay at Lyons at 
an abbey of his, and there enjoy myself till the 
king returned from the campaign ; adding, that he 
himself was going to Grenoble, and that 1 shiould 
find allj|>roper accommodation at his abbey at Lyons. 
Upon our arrival al that city I was taken ill, end 
Ascanic^und himself attacked by a q^uarran ague, 
so that quite disgusted with the French court, 
uiid feegMto be in the utmost impatience to return 
again t^Kme, The cardinal, seeing me resolved 
to go kfflR, gave me a sum of money to make him 
'^d cup of silver. Things being thus 
/ voung man and I set out for Rome, ex- 
tremely well mounted. As we crossed the moun- 
tains of Sampione, I happened to fall into the com- 
pany of some Frenchmen, with whom we travelled 
part of the Way; Ascanio had his quartan ague 
and I a slow fever, which 1 thought would never 
leave me. My stomach was so much out of order 
that for four months I hardly ale a roll a week, 
voi.. i. 
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and was very eager to get to Italy, clioosing rather 
to die in iny own counii|^ than in France. When 
we had passed the mountains of Sampione above- 
mentioned, we came to a river hard by a place 
called Isdevedro. This river was very broad and 
deep, and had a long narro\^ bridge ov^r it without 
any rails. There haa fallen a considerable dew in 
the morning, so that when I came to the bridge, 
which was some time before the rest, 1 perceived it 
to be vei 7 dangeroiis j I therefore ordered my^oung 
men to dismoioit, and lead their horses. Thus 1 
safely got over, and rode on talking to one of the 
Frenchmen, who was a person bt condition; the 
other, who was a scrivener, staid behind us, and 
laughed at the French gentleman and me, for being 
so much aifraid about nothing, as totake thetmublc 
of walking. I turned about, and seeing 
the middle of the bridge, begged of him to 
cautiously, as the place was exceedingly daij ^P tls; 
the other, keeping up to the tiatibnal charljK'' of 
his country, told me in French, that I wife a 
dastardly man, there being no danger at all. 
he uttered these words, he spuVreu his horse a little, 
which instantly stumbling fdl by the sidpof a great 
stone 5 hut as God is often merciful to fools, thv 
beast of a rider happened to light with the durni> 
animal upon a great liol^, where bowman and 
horse tumbled in. As soon as I pcrcerJed this, I 
began to run as fast as 1 could, and with great 
dimculty got upon the stone; from thil^I hung sus - 
pended^ and catching at a border of the scrivener s 
cloak, pulled him up by it, whilst the water s»ill 
ran from bis nostrils; for he had swallowed down 
a great quantity of it, and narrowly escaped being 
drowned : seeing him at last out of danger, I con- 
gratulated him on his escape, and expressed my 
joy at having saved his life. He answered in 
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French) that I had done nothing at all, and the 
point of most iinportanc|j^ was his having lost a 
uuiidie of papers, to the value of many a score ot 
crowns; and this he seemed to say in anger, being 
still wet, and his deaths all dripping with water. 
1 turned about tb our guides, and desired them to 
help the fool, idling mem I would pay them for 
their trouble. One of the men exerted himself to 
the utmost, and fished up his papers, so that the 
scrivener lost nothing. The other would put him- 
self to no trouble to assist him or save his bundle, 
and therefore deserved no recompense. When we 
were arrived ;|it Ae place above-mentioned, w'e had 
made up a purse amongst us, which was to be at 
my disposal. After dinner I gave several pieces out 
of the* common purse to t^e guide that had helped 
the scrivener; the latter said that I might be liberal 
of iny own, for he did not intend to give the man 
any thing more than was in our agreement for 
conductin^us : this mean behaviour provoked me 
to giyi&^e sordid wretch much opprobrious lan- 
guagedphe other guide, who had taKcn no trouble, 
and insisted on sharing the reward : when 
I lollTOiin, that he who had borne the cross, de- 
serve^ ihe' recompense ; he answered, that he would 
-liow nrrt^a cross at which I should bewail my folly. 
I told htlft, that 1 would light a candle at that cross, 
l)y tnean$li»f which I hoped that he should be the 
first who wbuld have cause to weep. As we were 
tlicn ujion the confines of the Venetian and German 
lerritorics, the fellow ran to alarm the neighbour- 
hood, and returned with a hunting pole in his hand, 
followed by a crowd. I being still on horscliack, 
cocked my piece, and turning about to my follow- 
trsivellers, said : “1 will begin with shooting tnatman, 
and do you endeavour to do your duty; these fel- 
lows arc cut-throats aud common assassins, who 
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ratdi at this opportunity to murder and rob Us.’* 
The innkeeper, at whos#house we had dined, then 
called to one of the ringleaders" of the band of 
ruHians, who was a man advanced in years, and 
begged he would endeavour to prevent the mischief 
likdy to ensue; telling him, that they had a young 
man of great spirit to deal with ; that even if they 
were to cut me to piecesi, 1 should be sure to kill 
a number of them ; and that after all I might very 
probably escape out of their hands^ and even kill 
the guide. Thereupon the old ruffian said to me : 

** Go your ways ; you would have enough to do to 
cope with us, even if you had a hundred men to 
hack you.**- I, who was aware that he spoke the 
truth, and finding resolution in despair, had /Icier* 
mined to sell my life as dear as I could, shook my . 
head, and answered : should have done my bej 

and endeavoured to show myself a man.’’ 
continued pur journey, and as soon as^c put 
in the evening, we settled accounts with reg 
our common purse : I separated from the” 
scrivener with the utmost contempt ; whilst * 
an equal esteem for the other Frenchman^ 
was in evei^ respect a gentleman. Soon aftej 
arrived at rerrara, accompanied only by my 
fellow travellers on horseback. 

1 had no sooner dismounted, than I went to pay 
my respects to the duke, that I might set out no t 
morning for our Lady of Loretto. 1 ha:i waited 
till it was dark ; at last the; duke made his appear^ 
ance: I kissed his hand^ and Ite received me with 
all possible demonstrations of kindness, desirii)g 
me to stop to supper. 1 aiwwcred him in the po- 
'lilcst mar«ner ; Most excellent sir, for these four 
months past I have eaten so little, that it is almost 
a wonder I should be alive; as I am therefore srn- 
sible that 1 can eat nothing that is served u\) to 
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yo\ir table, I will j)ass away the time you are at 
supper in chat, which i^H prove more agreeable 
to us both> than if I were to sup with your ex- 
cellenicy.*^ Thus we entered into a conversation 
which lasted till late at night. I then took my 
leave, and upon returning to tny inn, found grand 
preparations made there ; for the duke had sent me 
the remains of his supper, with plenty of excellent 
wdiie; so, as 1 had passed my usual time of supper 
by two hours, I sat down to table with a m#i vo- 
racious appetite, and this was the first time 1 bad 
been able to eat heartily during the course of four 
months. 

Having set out in the morning, I repaired to onr 
Lady of Xoretto, and after paying my devotions at 
that place, I continued my journey to Home ; where 
1 found my faithful friend Felice, to whom 1 re- 
signed my shop with all my furniture and ornaments, 
and opened another, next door to Sugar^lo the per- 
fumer, which was much more spacious and hand' 
some thai^that which I had quitted. I took it for 
granted, TOit the great French monarch would for- 
get me, i^d therefore I engaged in several jobs 
ibr nobljSten ; amongst others I began the cup and 
bason t^tg^ had promised to make for theCarainal 
of FerraraT I had a number of hands at work, 
and things to be done both in gold and silver. 

1 had n^e an agreement with my Perugian jour- 
neyman, who had kept an exact account of all the 
money that had been laid out for him in domes 
and other articles, (which with his travelling ex- 
penses amounted to about seventy crowns,) that 
three crowns a month should be set aside to clear 
them off, as he earned above eight crowns a month ^ 
in my service. In about two months the rogue 
left my shop, whilst 1 had a great deal of business 
upon my hands, declaring that 1 should have no 
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fan her salisfaclion. 1 was ailvistMi to have recourse 
lo the law for redress; for 1 had formed a resolution 
to cut off one of his arms, and should certainly 
have done it, if my friends had not reinonfitraied 
to me, that I should take care how I attempted 
any such thing, as if migHt be the cause not only 
of my losing the money entirely, but even of n>y 
being banished a sccona time from Rome, sintje it 
was impossible to tell how far my violence might 
exte^p: they added, that it was in my power to get 
him arrested directly, by virtue of the bill in his 
own hand writing, which I had in my possession. 
This adyice 1 determined to follow* out chose to 
behave as dispassionately in the affair as I could. 
1 commenced a suit with him before the auditor of 
the chamber, and having succeeded in it, 1 threw 
him into prison in* consequence of a decree of the 
court, after the cause had been several months de- 
pending. .^ly shop was at this time full of worlds 
of great iihponance, and amongst others, wcfe f 
ornaments iri gold and jewels of the wife of qig' 
Girolamo Orsino, father lo Signor Paolo, nqw § 
iii-Iaw to our Duke Cosmo. These pieces^ 
brought pretty near a conclusion, and oth3 
still greater importance offered everyday- 
twelve hands in all^ and worked day ancTnight i 
self, excited by the desire of reputation and prol^ . 

Whilst I was thus assiduous in going on with 
iny business, I received a letter from the Cardinal 
of Ferrara, the purport of which was as follows 

“ My dear friend Benvenuto, — A few days ago his 
Most Christian Majesty mentioned your name, and 
said he would bje giad to have you in his service ; ! 
told him that you had made me a promise, that 
wlienevcr 1 should send for you upon his majesty’s 
account, you would come directly. His majesty 
replied : ‘1 desire he may be supplied with money. 
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to enable him to perform the journey in a manner 
becoming so eminent an artist.’ Upon saying this, 
he instantly spoke to his admiral to order me to be 
paid a thousand gold crowns out of the treasury. 
Cardinal Gaddi happened to be present at this con> 
versation» who thereupon interposing told his ma- 
jesty, that it was unnecessary tor him to give such 
an order, as he had himself remitted to you a pro- 
per supply bf ixionev, and you were aIread}j^wpon 
the road. Now if tnis should not be the case, if 
you have neither received the money, nor are set 
out upon the journey, nor have heard any thing 
of the matter, but it should be a mere finesse of 
the cardinal, to show that he patronises men of 
genius favoured by the king, or to make an osten- 
tatious parade of jiaving befriended you, as 1 am 
inclined to think it is nothing more ; immediately 
upon receiving this letter, which contains the real 
truth, send me your answer. In consequence there- 
of 1 will, at my next inter\'icw with the great mon- 
arch, contrive in the presence of the crafty cardinal to 
muke^^llie conversation turn upon you, and I will 
tell h|M that you never received any of the money 
whici^jGardinal Gaddi pretends to have remitted 
to you^or ever set out upon the journey, but arc 
still ;at"8bme. And I intend to make it evident 
that|^1$!inal (^di said this merely through vanity ; 
and snatt^contri^ matters so, that his majesty shall 
again Spl^k to his admiral to order the charges of 
your jC|pi!|ey. to be defrayed by the treasury: thus 
you miy dep^d unon receiving the supply promised 
you by iMif munificent prince.’^ 

Let th|;^hole world learn from hence the great 
power and influence of malignant stars and ad\ erse 
fortune ovdf us poor ntortals. 1 had never spoken 
twice in mf flays to ibis foolish little Canlinal Gaddi ; 
and he dicf'jiiot play me this trick with any view to 
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hurt or injure nie, but merely through folly and 
senseless ostentation, thaCt he might bethought to 
patronise men of genius whom the king was de- 
sirous to have in his service and to concern him- 
self in their affairs in the same manner as the Car- 
dinal of Ferrara. He was guilty of another folly 
in not apprizing me of it aflerwards ; for rather than 
expose him to shame, 1 should for the sake of my 
country have thought of some excuse to palliate 
the absurdity of his conduct. 1 had no sooner re- 
ceived the letter from the Cardinal of Ferrara, but 
I Vrote him back word, that 1 had heard nothing 
at all from Cardinal Gaddi, and that even if he had 


made me any proposal, I should never have quitted 
Italy without the knowledge of my friend the Car- 
dinal of Ferrara, especially as I then had in Rome 
more business than 1 ever had before; but that 
at the first intimation of his Most Christian MC. 
jesty^s pleasure, signified to me bj so great a p® 
sonatas his reverence, I should instantly lay asi|p^ 
all otner business, and set out for France.” m 
When 1 had sent my letters, my treacljcrom- 
Perugian journeyman thought of playing meli tric®^ 
in which he was hut too successful, through tAi 
avarice of Pope Paul Famese, and still more tHWI 
of his bastard son, who Uieu had the titl^ of Duke 


of Castro. Thb jouracyman gave one of the se- 
cretaries of Signor Pier-Luigi to understand, ih.u 
having worked in my shop several years, he had 
discovered that I was not worth Jess than eight 
millions of ducats; that the jgreatelit part of litis 
wealth counted in jewels which belonged to the 
they were part of the booty I had 
poss eg^^ myscl f of in the castle of St Angelo, at the 
timewlij^e sacking of Rome ; and that there was 
no tii^^&lose, but that 1 ought without delay to 
be tafl^Ry and examined, i had one morning 
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worked above three hours .it the jewels of the above- 
men tioned married lady, and whilst my shop was 
opening, and my servants were sweeping it, 1 put 
on my cloak In order to take a turn or two *. bending 
my course throi^h the Julian street, I entered the 
quarter called Cniavica, where Crispino, captain 
of the city guard, met me with his whole band of 
followers, and told me roughly, I was the Pope's 
prisoner. 1 answered him : Crispino, you mistake 
your man." ** By no means," said Crispino; "you 
ure the ingenious artist Benvenuto; 1 know you 
\ cry well, and have orders to conduct you to the 
cusile of St. Angelo, where noblemen and men of 
genius like yourself are confined." As four of his 
inyrniidons were going to fall upon roe, and deprive 
me forcibly of a dag^r which 1 had by my side, 
and of the rings on my fingers, Crispino ordered 
them not to olFelr to touch me; ** It was sufficient," 
he said, “ for them to do their office, and prevent 
me from making my escape.” Then coming up 
lo ine> be l j ip y politely demanded my arms. ^ \\Tiil8t 
1 was up, 1 recollected that it was in 

(hat ver^^Hpe I had formerly killed Pompeo. 
F ro m v^ M ^Bthey conducted me to. the castle, and 
luckc<^s|i^3Sin one of the upper ^arlments of the 
tower. was the first time 1 ever knew the 
inside j^^^ispn; and I was then in my thirty- 
seventh '' 
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CHAPTER X. 

• 

Pier-Iittlgi, thf Popart bastard ton, !n hopes of gettij^g the tronAii’*e 
mentiooed In the last chapter from thd AuUiort persuades his 
father to proceed against him with great severity. — Ccliini 
undergoes an examination before the governor of Rome, and 
other magl8trates.--llis famous* speech in vindication of ins 
initocence.-*-Pier-Luigi does his ntjnost to ruin him, whilst the 
French King interposes in his behalf. -—Kind beha^ur of the 
governor of the castle to him.— Story of the friar Paliavicini.— ■ 
The Author prepares to naake his escape, with the assistatire of 
bis boy Ascanio.— The Pope is offended at the French King's 
Interposition, and resolves to keep the Author in pcrpetnul 
confinement, 

PiER-Lirioi^ the Pope’s basUrd son, having 
turely reflected on the great sum of money whicl] 
was chaiged with having in possession, immediate 
applied to his father to make that money over! 
him : the Pope readily granted his request, at t| 
same time adoingt that he would assist him in in 
recovc^ pf it. After I had been detained prison J 
a yrhole week, they appointed commissioners 
eitAinine me, in order to bring the affair to some 
issue. I was thereupon sent for into a large hand- 
some hall in the castle, where the examiners were 
assembled; these were. Erst, the governor of Home, 
Signor Beiiedetto Conversini, a nati^ of Pistoia, 
who was afterwards bishop of Jesi ; second, tiic 
procurator of the exchequer, whose name 1 cannot 
now recollect; the third, the judg<^of criminal 
cau^^nained* Signor Benedetto daXvalli. They 
be^l^Pnrst to examine me with tenderness and 
humanity, but afterwards broke out into the Toughc bl 
and most menacing <|terms imaginable, occasioned. 
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I apprehend, by this speccli of mine . Gen- 
ileinen, you have, for above an hour, been ques- 
tioning me about an idle story, and such nonsense, 
that it may be justly said of you, that you are trifling, 
and there is neither head nor tail in what you say ; 
so I beg it of you as a favour, that you would tell 
me your meaning, and let me hear something like 
sense and reason from you, and not idle stories and 
hibuf 0U9 inventions.*' At these words the governor 
could no longer dismiise his brutal nature, i>ut said 
to me : “ You speak with too much confidence, or 
rather with too much insolence ; however, 1 will 
humble your pride, and make you as tame as a 
spaniel, by what I am going to tell you, which you 
Avill find to be neither an idle story nor nonsense, 
hut such conclusive reasoning that you will be 
obliged to submit to it.” So he began to deliver 
himself as follows : — 

“We know, with certainty, that you were in 
Koine at the time of the sacking of this unfortunate 
ity; this very castle of St Angelo, where you 

perfuri " 'le office of gunner: as you are by trade 
a goldli aid jeweller, Pope Clement, having a 
partied?" wledge of you, and incapable of meet- 
tng business, employed you 

loose all the precious stones in his 
i, and rings; and putting an entire 
you, desired you to sew tliem up in 
your you availed yourself of that con- 

fidence i iropriate to your own use to the value 
o f eighty sand crowns, unknown to his holi ness : 
this infoit^ /ion we had from a journeyman of 
yours, to ^ you discovered the whole affair, and 
boasted ol le fraud. Wc now therefore enjoin 
and comi id you to find these jewels, or the value 
of them, r which we will discharge and set you 
at liberty;^ 
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1 could not hear these words without hursilivg 
out into a loud laugh ; when I had sufficiently in< 
clulged niy mirth, I delivered myself thus : ** 1 
return my hearty thanks to the Sunreme Creator, 
that this first time it has pleased his Divine Majesty 
1 should be a prisoner, 1 have the happiness not to 
be confined for any criminal excess ot passion, as 
generally happens to young men. If what ypu say 
were true, I am in no danger of suffering corporal 
punishment, as the laws at that time had lost ail 
their force and authority; for I might excuse myself 
by affirming that, as a servant to his holiness, 1 had 
kept that treasure as a deposit for the apostolical see, 
with an intention to put it into the hands of some 
good Pope, or of those that should claim it of me, 
as you do now, if the fact were as you represent it/' 
The tyrannical governor would not suffer me to 
proceed any farther, but interrupting me at these 
words, cried out in a fury: Give what gloss 
please to the affair, Benvenuto, it is enough fof| 
that we have discovered the person who possesf 
himself of the treasure ; be as expeditious thcretf 
as possible, otherwise we shall take other methl 
with you, and not stop at words.” As they w® 
then preparing to depart, I said to them ; “ 
tlcnien, you have not finished my examinatioJ 
hear me out, and then do as you i^^ease.” Th^ 
seated themselves again, though they appeared to he 
in a great passion, and unwilling to hear any thin<; 
I could say for myself ; hav, they seemed to be in a 
manner satisfied with the inquiry, and to think that 
they had discovered all they wanted to know : I 
therefore addressed them in the following terms : 
“ You are to know, gentlemen, that I have lived in 
Home nearly twenty years, and I w'as never before 
imprisoned either here or any where else.” At these 
words^jjie brute governor interrupted me, and 
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said — ** Yet you^have killed men enough in your 
timc.*^ I replied — “ This is your bare assertion, 
unsupported oy any acknowledgment of mine ; but 
if a person were to endeavour to deprive you of life, 
no Qoubt you would defend yourself in the best 
manner you could; and if you were to kill him, 
you would be fully justified m the eye of the law : 
so let me conclude my defence, as you propose to 
lay it before his holiness, and profess that you mean 
to pass a just judgment. 

“ I must repeat it to you, gentlemen, that 1 have 
been nearly twenty years an inhabitant of this great 
metropolis, aiid have been often employed in works 
of the greatest importance : 1 am sensible that this 
is the seat of Christ ; and I should, in case any tem- 
poral pnnee had made a wicked attempt against me, 
immediately have had recourse to this holy tribunal, 
and to God’s vicegerent, to prevail on him to 
espouse my cause* But alas ! what power shall 1 
have recourse to in my present distress ? To what 
prince shall I fly, to defend me from so wicked an 
attempt ? Should not you, before you ordered me 
be SHTtfl^cd, inquire where I had deposited the 
crowns in question ? Should not 
you Ilk Ihave examined the list of those jewels, 
as th " Icarcfully numbered In the apostolical 
chami ^hundred years ago? In case you had 
found 'ing * wanting, you should have taken 

my kinyself, ana confronted them with the 

jewels. ^inform you, that the bo^ks, in which 

the Pope*! jels, and those of the triple crown 

have been itered, are all extant; and you will 

find that Pc_ ^lenient was possessed of nothing 
but what was^^ lininitted to writing with the utmost 
care and exact: p. All I have to add is, thai when 
the unfortunai |Pope Clement was for making an 
accoinmodati< vitn the imperial freebooters who 
S A 
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had |)lunclcre<l Rome and insulted the church, there 
came a person to negotiate the accommodation, 
whose name was Caesar Iscatinaro, if my memory 
does not fail me; who having as g<^d as concluded 
the treaty with that injured pontiff^ the latter, in 
order to compliment the negotiator, let a ring drop 
from his finger, worth about four thousand crowns; 
and upon Iscatinaro^s stooping to take it up, his 
holiness desired him to wear it for hb sake. I was 

E resent when all this happened, and if the diamond 
e missing, I have told you what became of it ; but 
1 am almost positive that vou will find even this 
registered. You may therefore well be ashamed of 
having thus attacked a man of my tipracter, who 
has been employed in so diany affairs of importance 
for the apostolical see. 1 must acquaint you, that 
had it not been for me, the morning that the im- 
perialists scaled the walls of Rome, they would * 
entered the castle without meeting with any d 
sition ; I, though unrewarded for my servlcel 
cried myself vigorously in managing the artjj 
when all the soldiers had forsaken their po^ 
likewise animated to the light a companion of j 
named Raphael da MonteTupo, a statuaiyto^l?^ 
quitted his post like the rest, and hiddeh"^ihisQ 
a corner quite frightened and dismayed wHl 
saw him entirely neglect the defence of the cal^ , 

1 roused his courage, and he and I, unassisted, 
slaughtered such numbers of our foes, that the 
soldiers turned their force another w^. 1 was the 

man that fired at Iscatinaro, upon seeing him speak 
disrespectfully to Pope .Clement, and behave inso- 
lently to hb holiness, like a Lutheran and an im-A 
pious heretic as* he was. Pope Clement, notwith- 
standi ng,.causcd the person who had pcrformetl that 
glortou|||btton to be sought alt over the castle, iiv 
ordefWffmave him hanged. I was the man that 
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shot the Prince of Orange through the head, under 
tile ramparts of this castle. I have moreover made, 
for the use of the holy church, a vast number of 
ornaments of silver, gold, and precious stones ; as 
likewise many medals, and the hnest and most valu* 
able coins. Is this then the priestlike return which 
is made to a man that has served you with so much 
diligence and zeal? Go now and repeat to the Pope 
all 1 have said ; assuring him, that he has all his 
jewels, and that I got nothing else in the church's 
service at the melancholy sack of this city, but 
wounds and bruises; and reckoned upon nothing 
but an incogpiderable recompense which Pope Paul 
had promised me. Now I know what to tnink o 
his holiness, and of you, his ministers." 

Whilst I uttered these words they stood aston- 
ished, and, looking attentively at each other, departed 
with gestures that testified wonder and surprise, 
'riiey then went all three together, to inform the 
Pope what 1 had said ; the latter, in some confusion, 
gave orders that a diligent and. accurate inquiry 
sh made into the account of ail the jewels ; 

finding that none of them were itiivssing, 
in the castle, without taking any farther 
nott^^lrne. Signor Pier-Luigi, however, went so 
far ^i»adeavour to destroy me, in order to conceal 
his b^ac^iisconduct in the affair. 

l^te^^khis time of agitation and trouble. King 
Fraiwi^ra heard a circumstantial account of the 
Pope's qSHbing me in confinement so unjustly : 
and as aa B bleman belonging to his court, named 
MonsieurlraMontluc, bad been sent ambassador 
to his hoiEnfts, he wrote to him to apply for my 
enlargement as a person that belonged to his 
majesty, Pope, though a man of sense and 

extraordinary&bilities, behaved in this atTair of mine 
like a person if as little virtue as unde standing; the 
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anhwer he returned the ambassador was— that the 
king, his master, need not give himself any concern 
about me^ as I was a very turbulent, troublesome 
mail ; therefore he advisedi his majesty to leave me 
where I vms, because he kept me m prison for com- 
mitting murder and other atrocious crimes. The 
King of France made answer, that “ Justice was 
strictly ob8er\'ed in his dominions ; and that as he 
rewarded and favoured good men, so he punished 
and discountenanced the bad adding, tnat ** as 
his holiness had suffered me to leave Italy, and had 
been no longer solicitous about niy services, he, 
upon seeing me in his dominions, ha^ladly taken 
me under nis patronage, and now ciKmed me as 
his subject.*^ Though these were the greatest 
honours and favours that could possibly be conferred, 
upon a man in my station of life, they were hie 
prejudicial and danj^erous to my cause. The H 
was so tormented with jealous tear lest I should 
to France, and discover his base treatment ofj 
that he was consuntlv watching for an oppor 
to get me di^patchea without hurting niS 
reputation The constable of the castle^i 
Angelo was a countryman of mine, a Fb>r^ 
named Signor Georgio Ugolint. This wort^ 
tieman braved to me with the greatest poltC 
permitting me to walk freely almut the castle, on 
my parole of honour, and for no other reason but 
because he saw the severity and injustice of my 
treatment : upon my offering to give him security 
for this indulgence, ne declined taking it, though he 
knew the Pope to be greatly exasperated against me, 
mcreludJI^use he heard every body apeak of me as 
a man|Hruth and integrity. Thus I gave him my 
word Itot honour ; and he even put jne into a way 
of 'vorki^a little at iny business. As I look it for 
granted yrat^uhe Pope’s anger would soon subside. 
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on account not only of my innocence* but of the 
King of France’s intercession* 1 caused my shop to 
be kept open* and my youn|^ man Ascanio came 
to and fro to the castle* bringing me some things to 
emplov me* though I could do very little whilst &0 
unjustly conhnea; however, 1 made a virtue of 
necessity, and bore my hard; fortune in the best way 
1 could* having won the hearts of all the guards and 
soldiers belonging to the garrison. , As the Pope 
sometimes oame^to sup at the castle* whenever this 
happened it was not guarded* but t!he doors were 
lefr open those of any other palace. On such 
occasions ^ prisoners were put under closer con- 
finement ; but this general rule was not observed 
with respect to me, for 1 was always at liberty to 
walk ahoul the courts : under these circumstances* 
I was frequently advised by the soldiers to make my 
escape; who moreover declared* that they jwbula 
assist me in the recovery of my liberty* being sensible 
pnjustly 1 was treated. The answer I made 
iH^i^^s* that 1 had given my word and honour 
toAI^Kinstable of the castle* who was one of the 
nn>$tSofthy men breathing* and had conferad 
greai|Rour8 on me.” 

AinSngst the soldiers who advised me to make 
in y 'escape, there was one a man of great wit ami 
cquragbi who reasoned with me USjus : My good 
friend Benvenuto, you should consider* that a man 
who is a prisoner neither is nor can be hound to 
keep his « word* nor to any thing else: take my 

advice, and fly from this villain of , and from 

his bastaM son, who have sworn your destruction.” 
J, being determined rather to Jose my life than break 
the proa^se I had made to the worthy constable* 
bore rny pard lot in the best way I could ; and had 
for my ci^ipanion of confinement, a monk of the 
Pallavaciui familyt who was a celebrated preacher. 

^ ? A 2 
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He was confined for heresy> and had a great deal 
of wit and humour in conversation, but was one of 
the most profiigate fellows in the world, contami*- 
nating himself with all sorts of vices | i admired his 
shining q^ities^ but his odious vices 1 freely cen- 
sured and held in abhorrence. This monk was 
constantly preaching to me, that 1 was under no 
obligation to keep the wpi^ 1 had given to the 
constable of the castle, because 1 was a prisoner : 

I made answer» that he spoke likq a monk, but not 
like a man : he that is a man, and not a monk, 

thinks himself obliged to keep his word upon all 
occasions^ and in wnatever circumstances he hap- 
pens to be situated : therefore, as 1 was a man, and 
not a monk, 1 was revived never to violate my 
plighted faith. The monk, perceiving that he coui^,^ 
not corrupt me, by all the subtile and sophisti^ 
arguments which he urged with so much force, l| 
recourse to other means to seduce my virtue, 
several days after, he read to me the sermons of' 
monk Jeronimo Savonarola, and made so adthir^ 
a comment upon them, that 1 was more deligli 
with it than even with the discourses themselv^ 
though they had given me* such high sati&jtion^ 
in fine, 1 had conceived so high an opinion 6t him, 
that 1 would l^ye done any thing else at his recom- 
mendation, e^pt break my word, llie monk, 
seeing me astonished at his great talents^ thought of 
another expedient; so he asked me what method 
1 should nave ^ recourse to, if they made me a 
close prisoner, in order to effect my escape. De- 
sirous of gpving the ingenious monk some proof 
of nw own acutkness, 1 tpld him that I could open 
any lock, even th# most difficult, especially those of 
that prismUj^hlch I should make no more of forc- 
ing inai^P^ling a bit of cheese. The monk, in 
order to ma*^c me discover my secret, began to run 
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jiic do vvo, observing, that men who hare acquired 
repiuutiou by their talents made many boasts, and 
that if they were afterwards called upon to carry 
their boastings into execution, they would soon 
forfeit all the reputation they had acquired ; adding, 
that what I had said seemed so far to pass all the 
bounds of probability, that he apprehended, were 1 
to be put to the trial, I should come off with but 
little honour. 

Finding myself pushed hard by this devil of a 
jnonk, 1 told him that I generally promised much 
less than 1 able to perform, and that what I had 
said concerning the locks was a mere trifle ; for 1 
would soon convince him that I had said nothing 
but the truth 1 in a word, 1 inconsiderately dis- 
covered to him my whole secret. The monk, affect- 
ing 10 take little or no notice of what he saw, im- 
mediately learned the mystery. The worthy con- 
stable continued to allow me to walk up and down 
thell^tlo as I thought proper, and did not even 
order be locked up at night like the rest of 
the I at the same time he suflered me to 

work jfrii^ch as I pleased in gold, silver, and wax. 
1 had Ik^h employed some weeks on a basin for 
the Ckii^dkHLl of Ferrara ; but being weary of my con- 
finement, 1 grew tired also of lame works, and only 
amused fiS^elf with now and mth making little 
figures of wax. The monk stole a piece of this w^ax, 
and by means thereof put in practice all 1 had in- 
considerately taught him with regard to counter- 
feiting the keys of the prison. He had taKpn for 
his associate and assistant a clerk named Lewjs, 
who was a native of Padua ; upon their attempting 
to counterfeit these keys, the smith discovered them ; 
as the constable sometimes came to see me at my 
apartment, and saw me working in this wax, he 
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immediately knew it, and said— 'f That poor un- 
fortunate Benvenuto had indeed been very hardly 
used ; he should not, however, have concerned him- 
self in sucli tricks, since 1 have done so much to 
oblige him | for the future I will keep him a close 
prboner, and show him no indulgence/’ So he 
ordered me to be closdy confined, and with some 
circumstances of severity, which 1 suffered from the 
reproaches and opprobrious language of his servants, 
who had been my well wishers, but now upbraided 
me with the obligations their master had laid me 
under; calling me an ungrateful and Pithless man. 
As one of them was more bitter and abusive bn the 
occasion than was cons^ent with decency, 1, bein<^ 
conscious of my own indpience, answered boldly tjjj 
1 had never acted the part of a traitor or a faji' 
man ; that I would assert my innocence at the IT 
of my life ; and that if either he, or any othel 
ag^in offered to give hie any such abusive lair 
1 should without hesitation give him the li^ 
being able to bear this affront, he ran to tn 
stable’s ahartment, and brought me the wax 
tlie model of the key. As soon as I ’saw the 
told him that both he and I Were in the right | 
begged to qieak with the constable, that 1 
let him into the whole affair, which was of much 
greater importance than they imagined. The con- 
stable soon after sent for me, and I told him all that 
had passed ; he thereupon put the monk into close 
confinement; and the latter informed against the 
clerk, who was near being hanged for it. The 
constable, howeyer, hushed up the affair, which was 
already come to the ears of the Pope, saved the 
clerk from the galfows, and restored to me the same 
liberty as 1 had enjoyed before. 

Wneti 1 found 1 nad been treated with so much 
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rigour in this affair, I be^n to think seriously, and 
said within myself — ** If this man should again 
happen to take such a freak, and not choose to trust 
me any longer, 1 should not c^re to be beholden to 
him, but should make a trial of my own skill, which 
1 doubt not would have a veiy different success 
from that of the monk." I got my servants to bring 
me new thick sheets, and did not send back the 
dirty ones; upon their asking me for them, I 
answered, that I had given them away to some of 
the poor soldiers ; adding, that if it should come to 
be discovered, they would be in danger of being 
sent to the galleys; thus my journeymen and ser- 
vants, Felice in particular, took the utmost care to 
keep the thing secret. 1 pulled all the straw out of 
the tick of my bed, and ^med it, for I had a 
chimney in the room whe^ lay. 1 then cut those 
sheets into a number of slips, each about one third 
of a cubit in length ; and when I thought 1 had 
jiiade a sufficient quantity to reach from the too to 
the bottom of the lofty tower of tiie castle ot St. 
Angelo, 1 told my servants that I had given away 
as much of my linen as 1 thought proper, and desired 
they would take care to bring me clean sheets, 
adcTing, that 1 would constancy return them the 
dirty ont^. These orders my journeymen and seiv 
vanjts ^t^kly forgot The cardinals Santiquattro 
and CdlAro caust^ my shop to be shut up, teUing 
me ill pl||h terms, that his noUness would not hear 
of my eiiMgetnent; and that ffie gieat favour shown 
ni^e by tw King of France had rather been of 
pfejudicc;|||ia any benefit to me; they added, that 
the last iMds which Monsieur dc Montluc had 
spoken tqMe Pope, by the direction of the king, 
were, thay& holiness should get the cause tried by 
the ordime^udges of the court, an^ that if I had any 
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way transgressed, I should suffer the punishment 
ordained by the law 5 but iiv case 1 were innocent, 
was but just they should discharge me. These 
words had provoked the Pope to such a degree, 
that he had almost formed a resolution to detain 
me prisoner the rest of my days. It must be ac- 
knowledged that the constable of the castle, on 
this occasion,, espoused my cause to tlie utmost of 
his power. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Qtiarrel between the Autlior and ABfanio.-- Strange disorder of 
the constable of the cwtle, which cauees an alteration in hU be- 
haviour to CeJlini.<— llie latter is eonfined more closely than ever, 
aiNl treated with great severity.—* His wonderful escape out of 
the castle.— He is received and concealed fur a time at Cardiiial 
Coniaro’s palace. 

M r enemies, when they ^aw that my shop was shut 
lip, took every opportunity to insult ana revile my 
servants aii<l mends, who visited me in my confine- 
ment. It happened that Aso^io, who came twice 
every day to sec me, be^ed^flitt i would get a little 
waistcoat made for him bf a blue satin waistcoat 
of mine, which 1 worn but once, when I 
walked in procession wlA it I told him that it 
was no time or place for iiich hiUrry. The lad was 
so aftVouled at uiy refusing him a rag of a waisicoar, 
that he declared he would go bonie to liis father's 
at Tagliacozzo. I answered wiih indignation, tliai 
1 shbpl^ be glad if I were never to see his face 
he swdp m a ibost furious passion, tliat 
he ^*er again appear in myptesence. W hilst 
this afwca^i passed betweeh us, we were walking 
round ^ of the castlet aiid as the 

constahfe |^|clf hap|>ened xp be taking a turn at 
the same tilled we met higi just as Ascanio said to 
/me — “ I r^Hpg to leave you, farewell for ever.*' 
To this I a®Red— For ever let it be ! And to 
make it m^i|^»ertain, 1 shall speak to the guards 
not to letyoti^|Hs for the future* So, turning to, 
the constabl^^l^ earnestly iuueatoil hitij to com- 
mand the sentins never to suffer Ascahio to pass. 
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telling him at the same time, that the good-for- 
nothing fellow came only toyncrease my suffering; 
and therefore 1 bep;ed it as a favour, that he 
might no longer hm any admittance. The con- 
stable was sorry for what had happened, as he knew 
the lad tp be possessed of uncommon aenius, and 
as his beauty was so great, that those wno had seen 
him but once could not help conceiving an af- 
fection for him. young man left me place 

weeping, and had with him a little scimitar, which 
he sometimes wore concealed under his clothes : as 
he was coming out of the castle, with his face be- 
dewed with tears, h^ happened m meet two of my 
most inveterate enemies, Jeronimo the Perugian, 

, and Michele, both goldsmiths. This Michele, who 
was a friend to that ro^e of a Perugian, andean 
enemy to Ascanio, said to the latter-*-'* Wlwcan 
this mean? Ascanio weeping 1 Is your fathe^iefead— 

1 mean your father at the castFb ? ” " He i^|Mng/* 
answered Ascanio, ** but you are a clcaw|jl|in.’' 
Thereupon raising his arm, he with hia™ 
gave him two wounds, both on the head ; 
nrst he brought him to the ground, and ' 
second he cut off the hngers o? his right han^ 
same time wounding him on th^ head; soi 
lay motionless, like one deprivecrof life. Tin! 
having received informaUon of what had happened, 
said with wat indignation—” Since it is the kind’s 

P leasure wt Benvenuto be brought to a trial, p,o, 
id him prepare for his ddence in three days' time.’' 
The prooer officers came t# me from his holiness, and : 
delivered themsclvesaccording to his directions. I'lie 
worthy constable upon this repaired to the Pope, 
and made hitn sensiole that 1 had nothing at all lo 
say to the affitir, and that I had turned off the youth 
who had committed the rash action ; in short, he 
defended my cause so well^ that he prevented my 
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falling a victim to the pontiffs resentnieiit. Ascanio 
ik'd to Tagliacozzo, to his father’s house, and wrote 
to me from thence to beg j^iy pardon a thousand 
times, and acknowledge his fault in having added 
to my sufferings by his misbehaviour ; he concluded 
by assuring me, that if God should ever be so mer- 
ciful as to deliver me from my confinement, he 
would never again forsake me; In answer 1 desired 
he would end^vour to improve in his business, tell- 
ing him that if the Almigh^ restored my liberty, 1 
should be sure to send for him. 

The consUbleof the castle had annually a certain 
periodical disorder, which totally deprived him of 
ins senses ; and when the fit came upon him, he 
was talkative to excess ; every year he had some dif- 
li rciit whim; one time he conceited himself meta- 
morphosed into a pitcher of oil; another time he 
thought himself a frog, and began to leap as such ; 
another time again^he imagined he was dead, and 
it was found necessary to humour his conceit by 
making a show of buiyinc him ; thus had he every 
year some new frenzy. This year he fancied him- 
self a ^at,«and when he went to take a walk, he 
soinetiines made just such a noise as bats do; he 
likewise used ge||ure8 with his hands and his body, 
as if f^ifejwere g^g to fly. His physicians, who 
knew .hl| disorder, and likewise his old servants, 
I'rocuftti.him all the pleasures and amusements they 
could "llfek of; and as they found delighted 
greatly ti^ny conversation, they frequently came to 
me to coiMuct me to his apartment, where the poor 
man oftem^etained me three or fq^ar hours chatting 
with him.% He sometimes kept mq at his table to 
dine or su]^ and always made me sit opposite to 
him ; on ^Piich occasion he never ceased to talk 
himself, oi|iio encoura^ me to join in conversation : 
at these interviews 1 generally took care to eat 
S B 
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hearlily ; but the poor constable neiihcrate nor slept, 
insoniucli that 1 was^ired and jaded by constant 
attendance j upon examining his countenance^ I 
could perceive that his eyes looked quite shockingly, 
and that he began to squint. He asKed me whetnei 
1 had ever had a fancy to fly ; 1 answered, that I 
had always been r^dtest to attempt such things as 
men found most difficult; and that with regard to 
flying, as God had given me a body admirably well 
calcinated for running, I had even resolution enough 
to attempt to fly. lie then proposed to me to ex- 
plain how 1 could contrive it: 1 replied, that when 
I attentively considered the several creatures that fly, 
and thought of effecting by art what they do by the 
force of nature, I did not find one so fit to itnilaic 
as the bat. As soon as the poor man heard men* 
tion made of a bat, hU frenzy for the year turning 
upon that animal, he cried out aloud : “ Jt is very 
true, a bat is the thing,*' He then addresstil! him- 
self to me and 8aid*-r‘^ Benvenuto, if you 
opportunity, would you have the heart to 
attempt to fly? ** I answered, “ that if lie v^dd 
give me leave, I had courage enough to atten^^to 
fly as far as Prati b^ means of a pair of wings«vJme(i 
over." He said thereupon— “ 1 should 
see you fly ; h^t as the Pope has enjoined 
watch oyer you with the utmost care, aud^l iWw 
that YOU have the cunning of the devil, and 
woula ava^ yourself of the op\>ortunity to make 
your escapiP l am resolved to keep you locked u|> 
with a hundred X^ys, that you ruay not slip out oi 
iny hands.” 1 then began to Siplicit him with new 
intreaties, putting himo^ .mind that 1 had had ii in 
iny power to iirakc my escape, hut through repaid 
to tlie prtmitse I had nutdenim, would never avail 
myself of the opportunity ; 1 therefore heseeched 
him, for the love of Uod, and as he hurl confeired o 
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many obligations on mO) that he would not make 
niy condition worse than it vm.a. Whilst I uttered 
these words> he gave instant orders that 1 should be 
tied, and confined a closer prisoner than ever. W hen 
[ saw that it was to no purpose to entreat him any 
farther, I said before all present — Confine me as 
close as you please, I will contrive to make nw 
escape notwithstanding.’* So they carried me off, 
and locked me up with the utmost care. 

I then began to deliberate upon the method F 
houi<l pursue to make my escape : as soon as 1 saw 
nyself locked in, I set about examining the place 
n wliich Iwas confined; and thinking 1 hacl dis- 
•nvered a sure way to get out, 1 revolved in my 
itiiid in what manner i could descend the height, of 
the great tower. Having first of all formed a epn- 
jeciiire of the degree of Tine sufficient forme to de- 
s< en() l)y, I took a new pair of sheets which 1 had 
cm into slips and sewed fast together. The next 
thing 1 wanted was a pair of pincers, which 1 took 
froin a Savoyard who was upon guard at the casilc. 
'^'liis man had the care of thecasKs and the cisterns 
hejongiTig to the castle, and likewise worked as a 
car||^er ; and as he had several pair of pincers, and 
oiie^|wongst others which was thick and large, 
ihirili^b it would suit my purpose, i took and hid 
it in ' w tick of my bed. The time being come that 
L interned to make use of it, 1 began with it to pull 
aithemils which fastened the pUte^f iron fixed 
upoh -f&tdoor; and as the door wair double, the 
clencf1^y|of those naib cou|d not be perceived. 1 
( xvrtei My utmost efforts to draw out one of them, 
and at Iwwidhi great difiUblty succeded. As soon 
as I hadwawn the nail, £ was again obliged lo tor- 
ture my m ention in order to devise some expedient 
p*'^vm ti;; being perceiverl : I hninedialely 
thought^ mixing a litilc of ihe filings of the rusty 
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iron with wax ; and as this mixture was exactly of 
the colour of the heads of the nails which 1 nad 
drawn, 1 with it counterfeited their resemblance on 
the iron plates, and as many as 1 drew' I imitated in 
wax. 1 left each of the plates fastened both at top 
and bottom, and refixed tticm with some of the nails 
that I had drawn | but the nails were cut, and 1 
drove them in slightly, so that they just served to 
hold the plates. 1 found it a very difficult matter 
to effect all this, because the constable dreamed every 
night that 1 had made my escape, and therefore used 
to send frequently to have the prison searched ; the 
person employed on this occasion had the aj^earance 
and behaviour of one of the citV-guards. Tne name 
of this fellow was Bozza, and ne constantly brought 
w'iih him another, named John Pedignone; the lat- 
ter was a soldier, the former a servant. This John 
never came to the room where I was confined without 
givingme abusive langu^. The other was from Prato, 
where he had lived with an apothecary; he every 
evening examined the platesof ironabove-mentioneef, 
as well as the whole pnsom 1 constantly said to hinu 
Examine me well, for 1 am positively determined 
to make my escape.’’ These words occasioned 
bitter enmity between him and me ; so with t^ 
utmost care I deposited ail my tools, that is; to sm 
my pincers, and a dagger of a tolerable length, wit| 
other things belonging to me, in the tick of niy bed j 
and as soon as it was day-light, swept the ro^ my- 
sdf ; for I naturally deli^t^ in cleanlin^ii, bui 
on tbU occasion 1 took care to be particularly neat. 
As soon as I had swept the room, 1 made ihy bed 
with equal care, and Moraed it with flowers whicli 
were every mom ing broujPti me by a Savoya rd . This 
man, as 1 have bbservcfl before, took care of ilu 
cistern and the casks belonging to the castle, and 
sometimes amused liimsclf with working in wood; 
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it was from him .1 stoic the pincers with which 1 
ptilk'd out the nails that fastened the iron plates on 
the door. ^To return to my bed ; whenever Bozza 
and Pedignone came, 1 generally bid them keep ai 
a distance from it, that they might not dirty and 
spoil it$ sometimes 1 would say to them (for they 
would now and then merely for diversioh tumble my 
bed)r— <‘You dirty dc^gs, 1 will draw one of your 
swords, and maul you at such a rate as you never 
were mauled before: do you think yourselves worthy 
to touch the bed of a man like me? U^nsuen 
an occasion I should not spare my own life, but 
am sure that I should be able to take away yours : so 
leave nie to iny own troubles and sorrows, and do 
not make my lot more bitter than it is ; if you act 
otherwise, 1 will show you what a desperate man is 
capable of.” The men repeated what i said to the 
constable, who expressly commanded them never to 
go near iny bed ; ordering them at the !(ame time 
when they came to me to have no swords, and to he 
pavUcularly careful with respect to every other cir- 
cumstance. Having thus secured my bed from their 
searches, I though t 1 had gained the main point, and 
was t|iat Recount highly r^^iced. , 

One lipfi^y evening, tne constable being very 
inuch msj(^j|nred,and his madness risen to the highest 
j)itch, he-jScely said any thing else but that he was 
htcoine a bat, and desired his |)eople, that if Ben- 
venuto n^j|ened to make his escape, they should 
take no nofec of it, for he must' soon catch me ; 
iis he should doubtless, be much better able to fly 
by night than 1; adding, ••Benvenuto is a counter- 
feit bat, and I am a bat in good earnest { let me 
alone to manage him; 1 shall be able to catch him, 
i warrant you.” His frenzy continuing thus in its 
utmost violence for several nights; he tired the 
patience f/ all bis servants; and 1 by various 
y b2 
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means came to the knowledge of all that passed^ 
though 1 was indebted for my chief information to 
the Savoyard, who was very much attached to me. 
As 1 had formed a resolution to makAiy escape 
that night, let what would happen, 1 began with 
praying fervently to Almighty God, that it would 
please his Divine Majesty to befriend and assist me 
in that hazardous enterprize : 1 then went to work, 
and was employed the whole night in preparing 
whatever 1 naci occasion for. Two hours before 
day-hreak I took the iron plates from the door with 
great trouble and dUIiculty, for the bolt and the 
wood that received it made a great resistance, so that 
I could not open them, but was obliged to cut the 
wood; I however at last forced the door; and 
having taken with me the above-mentioned slips of 
linen, which I had rolled up in bundles wit^ 
utmost care, I went out and got upon the rigH 
of the tower; and having observed from withl 
tiles of the roof, I leaped upon them with the J 
ease. I was in a white, doublet, and had on j 
of white spatterdashes, over which I wore a | 
little light bools that reached half-way up iii^ 
and in one of these 1 pUt my damr. " I then 
the end of one of my bundles oflong slips, 4 
1 had made out of the sheets of my and 
ened it to one of the tiles of the roof that happened 
to jet out four inches; the long strlhg of slips 
was fastened. to the tiles in the manner of a stirrup : 
when I had fixed it firmly, 1 addressed myself to tlie 
Deity in these terms : Almighty God, favour my 
cause, for thou knowest it is a just one, and 1 am 
not on my part wanting in my utmost ed'orts to make 
it succeed.” Then letting myself down gently, and 
the whole weight of my body being concentred in 
my arm, I at last reached the ground, li was not a 
inoon-light^lig^t, but the stars shone with a ro 
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splendent lustre. When 1 had touched the pouiuh 
1 first contemplated the great height which I had 
descended witn so much courage, and then walked 
away in high joy, thinking I nad recovered my li- 
berty : but I soon found myself mistaken ; for the 
constable had caused two pretty high walls to be 
erected on that side, which made an inclosure for a 
stable and a yard to keep his poultry in : this place 
was shut witn great bolts cm trie outside. When 1 
saw myself immured in this inelosure, 1 felt the 
greatest anxiety imaginable. Whilst 1 was walking 
backwards and forwards, my foot happened to hit 
against a pole covered with stratv ; this 1 with much 
clidiculty fixed against the wall, and by the strength 
of my arms climbed to the top of it $ but as ihc 
wall was sharp, 1 could not get a sufficient hold to 
enable me to descend by the pole to the other side. 
1 therefore resolved to have recourse to my other 
string of slips, for I had left one tied to the great 
tower : so 1 took the string, and having fastened it 
properly, I descended down the steep wall this 
put ibe to a great deal of pains and trouble, and 
likevirisei^re Uie skin off the palms of my hands, 
insQfiuic^ that they were all over blood; for which 
rea8om|..|ested myself a little, and washed them in 
my ovS^ater. When 1 thought 1 had sufficiently, 
recruitra^y strength, I came to the last wail, which 
looked , towards the meadows ; and having prepared 
my strtii^f long slips, which I wanted to get about 
one of ilm niched battlements; in order to descend 
this as 1 had iifene the other higher wall, a sentinel 
perceived wha# I was about. Finding my design 
obstructed, and myself in danger of my life, 1 re- 
solved to copeSvith the soldier, who, seeing me ad- 
vance towards him resolutely with my drawn dagger 
in my hand, thought it most advisable to keep out 
of my wav 4 After I had gone a little way from my 
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string, I instantly returned to it; and though I was 
seen by another of the soldiers upon guard, die man 
did not care to take any notice of me. So I mstened 
my string to the niched battlement, and began to 
let mysefr down: whetheritwasowing to my being 
near the ground, . and preparing to give a leap, or 
whether iny hands were quite tired, I do riot know ; 
but being unable to hold out any longer, I fell, and 
becoming quite insensible, continued iti that slate 
about an hour and a half, as nearly as I can guess • 
having afterwards for a while refreshed myself wiili 
sleep, and the day beginning to break, the cool breeze 
that precedes the rising of the sun brought me to 
myself; but 1 had not yet thoroughly recovered my 
senses, for 1 had conceived a strange notion, that 1 
had been beheaded, and was then in purgatory. 

1 however by degrees recovered my strength and 
powers, and perceiving that 1 liad got out oi*|thc 
castle, 1 soon recollected all that had befalleni^e. 
As I perceived that my senses had been 
before 1 took notice that my leg was broke, 1 
iny Irands to my head, and found them all 
J afterwards searched niy body all over, and 
1 had received no hurt of any consequence 
upon attempting to rise from the ground, 1 |ty^d 
that my right leg was cut three inches deep^;|0sL 
above the heel, which threw me into a terrible^n- 
sternation. I thereupon pulled my dagger o® of 
the scabbard* which had a sharp point, for that 
occasioned the hurt to my leg; as (he bone could 
not bend any way, it broke in that place ; I there- 
fore threw away the scabbard, and cutting the part 
of my string of slips that I still had left, I bandaged 
iny leg the best I could; I then crept on upon 
all fours, towards the gate, with my dagger in my 
hand; and upon coming up to it, found it shut *, 
but observing a stone under the gate, and thinking 
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that it did not stick very fast, I prepared to push it 
aviray ( clapping my hands to it, 1 found that I could 
move it with ease $ so I soon pulled it out, and 
effected <my entrance. It was above five hundred 
paces from the place where 1 had had my fall, to 
the i^ate at which 1 entered the city. As soon as I 
got in, some mastiff dogs came up, and bit me 
severely ; finding that they persisted to worry me, 
1 took my dagger and gave one of them sb severe 
a stab, that he set up a loud howling ; whereupon 
all the dogs in the neighbourhood, as it is the nature 
of those animals, ran up to him ; and 1 made all 
the haste 1 could to crawl towards the church of 
St. Mary Transpontina. When I was come to the 
entrance of the street that leads towards the castle of 
St. Angelo, from thence set out towards St. Peter's 
gate; b^ut as it was then broad day-light, I reflected 
that 1 was in great danger ; and happening to meet 
with a water-carrier that had loaded his ass, and 
fdled his vessels with water, 1 called to him, and 
begged he would put me upon the beast's back, 
and carry me to the steps of St. Peter's church ; I 
told him, ;that I was an unfortunate youth who 
had been fiboncerned in a love intrigue, and had 
made an ajttempt to get out at a window, from which 
I fell andfjl^broKe my kg; but as the house 1 came 
out of to a person of the first^ rank, I 

should be of being cut to pieces if 1 were 

discovered. therefore earnestly in treated him to 
take me ufiered to give him a gold crown ; 

so saying, l%|i^ed my hand to my purse, which 
was very well S^d: the honest waterman instantly 
took me upoii^m ass, and carried me to the steps 
before St. Pcte^^church, where I desired him to 
leave me. I iidii^iediately set out, crawling [in the 
•^arae manner I ^d done before, in order to reach 
the palace of thedatchess, consort to Duke Ottavio, 
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natural daughter to the emperor, who had been 
rormcrly married to Alexander, Otike oF Florence : 
1 knew that there w’ere several of friends ivith 
that princess who had attended her fronl FItireiice, 
as likewise that 1 had th^ hajmpiness of bditg in her 
excellency's ^od graces. T^is last circumstance 
had been paruy owing to the constable of the castle, 
who, having a desire to befriend me, told the Pope 
that when tne duchess made her entry into Rome, 
1 prevented a damage of above d thousand crowns 
that they w^ere likely to suffer by a heavy rain ; 
upon which occasion, when he was almost in des- 
pair, Ibad revived his drooping courage by pointing 
several pieces of artillery towards that tract of the 
heavens where the thickest clouds had gathered $ sy 
that when the shower began to fall, I fired my 
pieces, whereupon the clouds dispersed, and ihcsut) 
again shone out in all its brightnesB ; therefore it 
was entirely owing to me that the above day of 
rejoicing had been happily concluded. This coininij; 
to the ears of the duchess, her excellency said that 
Benvenuto was one of those men of genius wbo 
loved the memory of her husband Duke Alexande r, 
and she should always remember such whenever an 
opportunity offered of doing them services : she had 
likewise spoken of me to I>uke Ottavio Farne.^f 
her husband. I was therefore going directly to tlu* 

i dace where, her excellency resided, which was in 
iorgo Vecchio, at a magnificent palace. There 1 
should have been perfeclly secure froiii |any Hau.si< r 
of falling into the Pope’s hands ; but as the expiou 
I had already performed was to^o extraordinary for 
a human creature, and lest I should be puffed ’'j> 
with vain glory, God was pleased t(» put me to ;« 
still severer trial than that which I hjid already goio* 
through. What gave occasion to this was, iliai 
whilst I was crawling along upon all fours, oni- of 
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the servants of CurcUnal Cornaro knew me, ami 
running iininediatcly to his master's apartment, 
awakened him out of his sleep, saying to him — 
“ Revenmd sir, here is your jeweller Benvenuto, 
who has made his escape out of the castle, and is 
crawling along upon all tours, quite besmeared with 
blood : by what I can judge from appearances, he 
seems to nave broken one of his legs, and we can- 
not guess where he is bending his course to." The 
cardinal, the moment he heard this, said to his ser- 
vants—-** Hun, and bring him hither to my apart- 
ment upon your backs." When I came into his 
presence, the good cardinal, bid me fear nothing, 
and immediately sent for some of the most eminent 
surgeons of Rome to take care of me; amongst 
llliese was Signor Jacomo of Perugia, an excellent 
practitioner. This last set the bone, then bandaged 
iny leg, and bled me ; as my veins were swelled 
more than usual, and he wanted to make a pretty 
wide incision, the blood gushed from me with such 
V iolence, and in so great a quantity, that it spurted 
into his face, and covered him in such a mafnner 
that he found it a very difficult matter to continue 
bis operation. He looked upon this as very omi- 
nous, and was with difficulty prevailed upon to at- 
(cnd me afterwards ; nay, he was several times for 
leaving me, recollecting that he had run a 
hazard by having any thing to do with me. ^he 
cardinal then caused me to be put into a private 
apartment, and went directly to theVutican, in order 
to intercede in nay behalf with the Pope. 
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CHAPTER Xir. 

General surprise caused by tlie Author's esoape.— Account of the 
escape of Po[>e Paul III. when he was a young 'man.— Pler- 
Luigi does his utmost to prevent his father from setting Cellini 
at liberty.— Cardinal Cornaro is excited by a motive of interest 
to delver him up to the Pope.— He is a second time committea 
close prisoner to tlie castle of St Angelo, and treated with the 
utmost severity by the crasyemistable. 

A GREAT noise was at this time raised all over 
Rome; for the long string made of slips of sheets 
iiad already been seen fastened to the top of the 
lofty tower of the castle^ and the inhabitants ran* 
in crowds to behold the strange sight. In the mean 
time the frenzy of the constable had risen to its 
highest pitch ; he wanted, in spite of all his ser- 
vants, to fly from the same tower, in order to retake 
me, declaring that nobody was equal to the task 
but himself, and that he could succeed only by 
flying after me. Just then Signor Roberto Pucci, 
father to Signor Pandolfd, having heard the report 
went in person to see whether it was as flime had 
spread it ; he thetv repaired to the Vatican, where he 
happened to meet with Cardinal Cornaro, who told 
him all that had passed, that my wounds were 
dressed, and I was at his OP^rtments. These two 
worthy men threw themselves upon their knees 
before the Pope, who, before they could begin their 
supplication, cried out, ** I know what you want.’' 
Signor Roberto Pucci made answer—^* Most holy 
father, we come to intercede for that poor man, 
who on account of his extraordinary abilities de- 
serves some compassion ; he has moreover displayed 
suen courage, and exerted such extraordinary ciforts 
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of Asse<^m to surpass human capacity. VVe 

know not Tor what ofl’ences your holiness Itas so 
lon^- confined him ; if his crimes however are enor- 
mous, convinced of your piety and wisdom, we 
liave no objection to your inflicting upon him con- 
dign punishment; but if they are of a pardonable 
nature, we beg you would forgive him at our inter- 
cession.” The rope in some confusion made answer, 
“ 'I'hat he had detained me in prison by the advice of 
j^ome persons at court, because I had been too pn - 
sumptuous ; that in consideration of iny cxtrai»rdi- 
nary talents, he had intended to keep me near his per- 
son, and to confer such favours upon me tliat 1 should 
have no occasion to return to France; however,” 
added he, “ hid him lake care of his health, and 
when he is thoroughly recovered, it shall be my study 
to make him some amends for his past suHerings.” 
’The two great personages then came to me from 
the Pope, with tins good news. Upon this occasion 
1 was visited by the nobility of Home, by young 
and old, and persons of all ranks. Tl»e constable 
of the eastic, unite <»ut of his senses, caused himself 
to he carried into his holiness’s presence, and when 
He was come, began to make a leniHle outcry, de- 
elaring that if the Pope did not send me back to 
prison, it would , be dtiing him great injustice ; he 
added, that J had made my escape in violation of 
my word, for that I had promised him upon rny 
Honour, tliat 1 would not ny> and had flown not- 
V. iilisianding. The Pope answered him, laughing — 
“ (io, go, f will by all means restore you your 
pi i . oner.” The constable said to the Pope — “ bend 
the governor then to examine him concerning th? 
.u coitiplices of his escape ; if any cd' niy people had 
a hand in it, 1 will have them hattged from the 
ame niched battlement wlieiice Henvenuto ile- 
As soon as the com tabic was gtnvc, the 

V..1, j. c 
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Pope sent for the governor of Rome and said to 
him, laughing — This Benvenuto is brave fellow ; 
the exploit he has performed is very extraordinary ; 
and yet, when 1 was a young man, X descended 
from the very same place/^ In this the Pope spoke 
the truth» for he had himself been a prisoner in the 
castle of St Atigelo, for forging a papal brief, when 
he was abbreviator in the pontiticate of P<ye Alex- 
ander, who kept* him a long time in confinement, 
and afterwards, as his offence was of a very heinous 
nature, formed a resolution to have him beheaded ; 
but as he chose to defer the execution till after 
Corpus Christi day, I^arnese, having discovered his 
design, got Peter Chiavilluzzi to come to him with 
some horsemen, and bribed se\^eral of the guards ; 
so that whilst the Pope was walking in procession 
on that day, Farnese was put into a basket, and 
with a cord let down to the ground. The precincts 
of the castle wall had not yet been erected, but the 
tower oi]ly j so that he had not so many difircuftlfes 
to encounter in making his escape as I ; besidc^he 
was a prisoner for a real crime, and I upon 
just accusation. He meant to boast to the gov^ibr 
only of his having been a brave and gallant fdflbw 
in nis youth, but at the same tim<; he discovSH^d 
his villany unknown to himself. He then said^ to 
the governor— “ Go to Benvenuto, and desire him 
to let you know who assisted him in making his 
escape; let him be who he will, Benvenuto may 
depend upon being pardoned himself, and of that 
you may treeiy assure him.'^ 

The governor, who had two days before been made 
Bishop of Jesi, came to me in consequence of tlic 
order from the Pope, and addressed me in those 
terms : “ My friend Benvenuto, though my office 
is of such a nature that it shocks and terrifies men, 
1 come to encourage you and dispel your fears, and 
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that by authority of his holiness, who has told me 
that he made his escape himself out of the castle of 
St. Angelo, but that he had been assisted by several 
associates^ otherwise he could not have effected his 
purptwe. I swear to you by the sacrahient that I 
have just now received, and it is but two days since 
1 was consecrated bishop, that the Pope has dis- 
charged and pardoned you, and that he is sorry for 
your sufferings ; therefore endeavour to recover your 
health, and you will find that all has happened to 
you is for the nest ; and that the confinement which 
you have suffered, thouali innocent, will be the 
making of you for ever : tor you will thereby emerge 
from your poverty, and not be obliged to return to 
France, or to enefure any distresses in foreign coun- 
tries. So freely tell me now the whole affair passed, 
and who assisted you in vour escape; then be com- 
forted, indulge yourselt in. repose, and endeavour 
to recover your health.*’ I thereupon began my story 
from the b^inning, delwered a circumstantial ac- 
count of the whole affair exactly as it happened, and 
gave him all the tokens of the truth of my narrative 
tiiat 1 could possibly think of, not forgetting even 
the poor, waterman that had taken me upon his 
ass. Thi^governor, having heard my story to the 
cud, said-^** You have acnieved too many great 
things for one person : somebody should have shared 
with you the glory of so noble an exploit.” So, 
taking me by the hand, he said to me — ** Be of 
good cheer : by tliis hand you are free, and shall 
be a happy man.*' He thereupon withdrew, and I 
was obliged all the while to make a considerable 
number of the nobility and gentry wait; (for they 
were every day coming to see me, as a man that m 
a manner had worked miracle^ ;) these afterwards 
Ktaid with me, and some of them made me promises, 
whilst others loaded me with presents. In the 
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mean lime ihe governor of Rome repaired lo the 
Pope, and related to him all that, he had heard from 
rnc ; Signor Pier-1 >nigi, the Pope’s son, happened 
to be then present ; and both he, and all who heard 
the story, expressed the utmost astonishment. The 
Pope said — “ This is certainly one of the most ex- 
traordinary events that ever happened.*’ Signor 
Pier- Lu 1 ^ 1 , then interposing, said — ** Most holy 
father, it’^ you set at liberty this man, he will do 
something else still more daring, for he is one 
of the boldest and most audacious of mortals ; 
1 must tell you of another exploit of his which 
you have not heard of. This favourite of yours, 
iBenvenuto, happening before bis confmenient to 
liavc some words with a gentleman belonging 
to Cardinal Santa Fiore, (words occasioned by some 
trifling' thing saM by that gentleman to this fellow,) 
Benvenuto answered boldly as if be intended lo 
challenge Ins adversary. xhc genileman having 
informed Cardinal Santa Fiore of ail that had passed, 
the latter said, that if he once took Henvennio in 
hand, he wouldsoon find means tolamc him. Opfin 
heal ing this, Benvenuto got in readiness a fowj 
piece with which he often shoots at a mark 
the cardinal happening one day to look, oni aT 
window, (the snop ol Benvenuto being^under bi^ 
palace,) the latter took his fowling-piece, and wa-s 
going to fire at the cardinaj, who, being appriserl of 
nih inieniion, instantly quitted the place j Benvennio 
thereupon, in order to conceal his ourpose, t«M)i. 
aim at a pigeon which was batching its eggs in a 
hole upon the roof of the palace, ano nil it on the 
head: this whole afl’air has something in it alnifist 
incredible. Your holiness may now act as you tiiink 
proper with respect to the man. I thought it a 
duty incumbent on me to tell you what 1 knew- 
He may possibly one day, in a persuasion that lie 
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was imprisoned unjustly, take it into his head to 
fire at your holiness ; he is a man of too bold and 
audacious a spirit ; when he killed Pornpeo, he gave 
him two stabs with a dagger in the throat, though 
he was surrounded by ten of his friends, and then 
made his escape, to ine /^eat infamy of those ten, 
thoiyj;h they were men of worth and rqmtalion/' 
Whilst he was saying this, the gentleman belonging 
to the Cardinal hanta Fiore, with whom 1 had the 
dispute, hanpened to be present, and confirmed to 
the Poi)e all that his son had related. The pontiff 
swelled with indignation, but said nothing. 

I should bt wanting to myself, were I to neglect 
giving a true and impartial account of all that passed 
on the above occasion. This gentleman belonging 
to Cardinal Santa Fiore one day came to me, and 
put into my hand a little gold ring which w^as all 
over sullied with quicksilver, bidding me clean it 
it with all possible expedition. As 1 had then upon 
my hands several works of the utmost importance 
both in gold and jewels, I was piqued at being com- 
manded in that percraptoiy mainner by one that 1 had 
never seen or spoke t6 belore j and telling him that 
I was then busy, 1 bid him go to somebody else. 
The other without more ado called me an ass : I 
told him that he was mistaken, for I w'as in every 
respect as go^. a man as himself, and that if he 
provoked me too far, he should find I could kick 
worse than any ass. The gentleman told the cardi- 
nal his story, exaggerating and misrepresenting i\ie 
affair in such #.iuanner as to make it appear in a 
most terrible lig;ht. Twadays after, I shot behind 
the palace at a wild pigeon that was hatching its 
eggs in a hole : 1 had several times before seen one 
•lohn Francesco della Tacca, a Milanese goldsmith, 
shoot at the same pigeon without killing it. The 
<lay that 1 discharged my piece, the pigeon happened 
«c2 
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to jiJbt sliow its yu-ml, bciiifr suspicious ond in fca* 
from having -<0 often been shot at before: as John 
Francesco and I vied with each otlier in shr)oting 
at a mark, some gentlemen and friends of mine, who 
were in my shoo, showed me the pigeon, and said — 
“ Yonder is the bird which John Francesco so 
often shot at and always missed ; do but observe, 
the poor creature is so timorous and suspicions, 
that it scarce ventures to show its head/' 1 ilum 
looked up, and said — ** That head is mark enough 
i'or me to take aim at and kill the pigeon , if I had 
but just time to take aim cleverly, I should be sure 
t*f bringing it down." The gentlemen then said, 
“ That the very inventor of fowling-pieces would not 
hit such a mark." To this I answered — “ Go for 
a pitcher of our good host Palombo’s Greek wine, 
and just Slay till F charge my broccardo, (so I calleil 
my fovvling-piece,) and I will engage to hit that 
little bit of a head which peeps out of yonder 
bole." 1 that instant look aim, and perforin(§d all 
1 bad promised, without thinking of the cgfc lioal 
or any body else ; on the contrary, 1 for 

granted that the cardinal was my patron and f^nd. 
It appears from hence wdiat a variety of nicans 
fortune has recourse to, when she is bent uii u n^n's 
desiructiota. 

Tile Pope, who was provoked and angry at what 
he had heard from his son, revolved it seriously in 
his mind : two days after. Cardinal Coniaro went 
to ask his holiness for a bishopric for one of hi^ 
gentlemen, named Signor Andrea Centano. It i., 
true the Pope had promised him the first bishopric 
tliat should hecome vacant; he ditl not therci'orc 
odier to retract, but acknowledging that he li.ui 
made such a promise, told the cardinal he wriuM 
let liiin have the bishopric on condition of his<l«>iii.; 
him one favour, which was that he would again 
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deliver Benvenuto into his haiul.s. The cardinal 
cried out — “ What will the world say of it, since 
your holiness has pardoned him ! Arm as you have 
consigned him over to inycare, what will the people 
of Rome say of your holiness and of me ? ” 1 he 

Pope replied — “ i must insist upon having Benve- 
nuto, if you have a mind to the bishopric ; and let 
])eople talk as they will.** 'Phe good cardinal de- 
sired that his holiness would give him the bishopric, 
and that he might afterw’ards do as he thouglu pro- 
]>cr. The Pope, appearing to be almost ashamed 
i)f the violation of his faith, said — 1 will send to 
you for Benvenuto, and for my own satisfaction 
put him into certain apartments of the privy-garden, 
where he nray recover at leisure; iiike proper care 
of his health, ami his frieiuls shall be at liberty 
to visit him : 1 will myself bear all his expcnces 
till he is thoroughly recovered.” The cardinal came 
home, and sent me word, by the person in whose 
heliulf he had apidied for the bishopric, that the 
Pope would fain Iiuve me again in his hands, and 
iliai he intended to keep me in one of theground- 
Hoor apartments belonging *.o the privy-garden, 
where 1 might receive the visits of the nobility and 
gentry and of all my friends in the same manner 1 
liad done at his liouse. I then rerjuested Signor 
-Andrea to desire ilie cardinal not surrender me 
to I he Pojte, but to leave the rest to me; adding, 
“ 1 hat I intended to get myself wrapped up in a mat, 
ami carried to a place of safety at a distance from 
Koine; for in delivering me up to the Pope he would 
consign me to certain destruction. ” The cardinal 
when he heard this, was upon the point of com- 
))l\ing with tiiy desire ; but Signor Andrea, who 
was lo have the bishopric, discovereil the whole 
allair. In the mean lime the Pope sent for me all 
on a sudden, and causetl me to be put into one of 
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the ground-floor apartments belonging to his privy- 
garden, as he said he would. The cardinal sent 
me word not to eat any thing dressed in the Pope’s 
kitchen, for he would sup^y me from his own 
table ; at the same time he assured me that he could 
not possibly avoid acting as he had done, begged 1 
would make myself entirely easy, and promised that 
he would contrive to procure me my liner ty by some 
means or other. 

Whilst I was in this situation, I was every day 
visited by many persons of condition, and received 
from them several valuable presents and offers of 
service ; victuals were sent me by the Pope, but 
these 1 would never touch, instead of which I ate 
of those sent me by the Cardinal Cornaro ; this 
rule I constantly observed. Amongst my other 
friends there was a young Greek, about five-and- 
twenty years of age: he was an active clever young 
fcilovv, and the best swordsman at that time in 
Home : he seemed somewhat defective in point of 
courage, but was faithful, virtuous, and very easy 
to be persuaded. Having therefore heard what the 
Pope nad said at first, and that he afterwards spoke 
in quite a different style, 1 opened myself to this 
young Greek in the following manner: My dear 
friend, these people arc bent on taking away my 
life, so that now is the time to assist me; they 
think 1 do not perceive that whilst they show me 
such external acts of civility, it is all with an intention 
to betr^ me.” The good youth made answer — “ M y 
friend Benvenuto, a report prevails ail over Rome 
that the Pope has given you a place worth five Inm- 
dred crowns a year ; 1 tnerefore beg you would not 
suffer yourself to be so far swayed by your suspicions 
as to forfeit so great an emolument.” But all this 
made no impression on me ; still 1 besceched him 
to lake me out of that placvv being thoroughly 
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ronvinccfl, that though the Pope had it in his power 
to do inc great favours, he intended to injure me 
all he could under hand, consistently with his 
honour : 1 therefore urged him to be as expeditious 
as possible in rescuing me from such an enemy; 
adciing, that if he would release me from my con- 
finement in the manner 1 should point out, 1 should 
always consider myself as indebted to him for the 
preservation of my life, and should, when occasion 
offered, gladly venture it in his service. The poor 
young f(3low replied, with tears in his eyes — My 
dear friend, you are bent on your own destruction, 
bill I cannot refuse complying with your desire; 
so toll me how you would have me proceed, and 
I will do whatever you require, though much against 
luy inclination.*' Thus we were at last agreed, 
and I told him in what method to proceed, and 
what measures to adopt ; so that w’e should have 
tound it a very easy matter to carry our design into 
<'xccutioii. When I thought he was on the point 
of performing all that he had promised, he came to 
toil me that for iny own sake be must disobey 
me ; adding, tliat he had been informed by those 
who were near the Pope’s person of tVie real stale 
of my case; insomuch that 1, who had no other 
means of effecting my purpose, remained forlorn 
and in despair. This happened on Corpus Christi 
(lav, in the year 1,539. Our dispute being over, and 
nii'lit approaching, there was brought me from the 
Pf)j)e's Kitchen a great qiiantity of provisions, and 
at the same time 1 received plenty from Cardinal 
Cornaro; several of iny friends happening to be 
with me, 1 invited ihein to stay to supper; they 
( onsonU'd, and 1 spent the evening cheerfully, keep- 
ing my leg wrapped up in the hed-clothes : about 
an hour after sunset, they took their leave of me; 
and two of my servants, having put me to bed, re- 
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tired to the antichamber. I had a shock dog as 
black as a mulberry, who was of great use to me 
when I went a fowling, for he never would quit 
me a moment; as he nappened in the night to be 
under my bed, 1 called to the servants to take him 
away, because he kept howling most hideously: 
when the servants came, the dog flew at them like 
a tiger ; they were frightened out of their wits at 
this, and under terrible apprehensions that the crea- 
ture was mad, from its incessant howling. Th^s 
lasted till one in the morning : as soon as tne clo^ 
struck the hour, the captain of the city guards enterln 
my apartment with a considerable number of )\ib 
followers ; the dog then came from under the ben," 
flew at them with great fury, tore their cloaks and 
their spatterdashes, and put them into so great a 
fright that they thought he was mad. But the 
captain, being a man of experience, said — “ Such 
is the nature of faithful dogs, that they, by a sort 
of instinct, foteknow and proclaim any misfortune 
that is to befall their masters ; let two of you take 
sticks and defend yourselves from the dog ; let the 
rest seize Benvenuto, bind him fast to that scat, 
and carry him you know where.” The guards 
obeyed their order ; 1 was covered and wrapped up ; 
w'hile four of them w'alkcd on before the rest, to 
disperse the few people who might happen to be 
still walking in the streets. 

In this manner they conveyed me to a prison 
called the Tower of Mona ; arid puiilng me into 
that part pf it assigned to condemned criminals, 
laid me upon a piece of a mat, and left one of the. 
fellows to watch me: this man all the night ]a> 
mented my hard fate, saying — ‘‘Alas! poor Ben- 
venuto, what have you done to offend these people 
So I miickly conjectured what was to be my lot, as 
well from Uie circumstance of my being confined 
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in such a place, as because my guard had apprised 
me of it. I continued part of that night in the ut- 
most anxiety of mind, vainly endeavouring to guess 
for what cause it had pleased God to afflict me $ 
and not being able to discover it, 1 beat my breast 
with despair. The euard did the best he could 
to comfort me ; but 1 begged of him, for the love 
of God, to leave ine to myself and say no more, 
as 1 should sooner and more easily compose my- 
self by my own endeavours : he promised he would 
do as 1 desired. 1 then turned my whole heart to 
God, and devoutly prayed that it would please him 
to afford me his divine aid, though. I could not 
help lamenting my hard fate : I thought my escape 
was justifiable, and even innocent, according to 
all laws both divine and human; and though 1 
had sometimes been guilty of manslaughter, yet 
as his vicar upon cartn had recalled me from my 
own country, and confirmed my pardon by his 
authority, and all that I had done was in defence 
of the body which his Divine Majesty had given 
me, I did not see how I could in any sense be 
thought to deserve death : my case indeed appeared 
to be much the same with that of those unfortunate 
persons who, whilst thw arc walking the streets, 
are killed by the falling of a stone upon their heads. 
This is often owing (o the influence of the stars ; no 
that they conspire to do us either good or mischief, 
but it proceeds from their conjunctions, to which 
we arc all said to he subject. I know indeed with 
certainty, that if my faith were as strong and lively as 
it should be, angels would be sent from heaven to 
deliver me out of this prison, and to relieve me from 
all the distresses I croan under ; hulas 1 do not think 
myself worthy of being so highly favoured by the 
Divine Power, the stars must shed all their baleful 
influence on my devoted head. Having continued 
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in this agitation of rniml some time, i at last com- 
posed myself and fell asleep. As soon as it was 
morning, my guard awaked me, and said — Oh un- 
fortunate though virtuous man 1 this is no time 
for you to sleep, for here comes the messenger of 
dismal tidings.” To this I answered — “ The sooner 
1 am delivered from the prison of this world, the 
better, especially as 1 am sure of salvation, being 
unjustly put to death. The glorified and divine 
Jesus makes me a companion to his disciples and 
friends who suffer death without a cause; and 1 
return thanks to the Almighty for the favour. W hy 
does not the person come who is to pronounce my 
sentence?'^ The guard made answer — “ He Ts 
grieved on your account, and even now weeps your 
approaching fate.” 1 then called to him hy,^his 
name, which was Benedetto da Cagli : “ Draw 
near, Benedetto, now that 1 am ready and prcj^ipd 
for my latter end ; it is much more for my ®fy 
that 1 should die innocent, than if 1 were to s@er 
tor my crimes. Come hither, and let me h^e^a 

i iriest to talk with for a while before my exit ; thc^^l 
have indeed but little occasion for such assisiaffiK^^ 
as 1 have already made my confession to the Al- 
mighty: I desire it merely in compliance with tlu‘ 
will of our holy mother the church ; for thoiiLih ^iie 
iias cruelly wron^d me, 1 freely forgive In m’. 
'riiciefore approach, my dear Benedetto, and di^- 
jiatch me wnilst i am resigned and willing to re-- 
ceive my sentence.” When 1 had uttered these 
words, honest Benedetto bid the guard Jock the 
door, as he w'as. obliged to quit the prison Inr a 
time. He went directly to Picr-Lnigi’s lady, wli i 
was in c(»rnpa(|^y with the duchess ahovemcniiuiK ti ; 
and as soon as he was come into their pn a ntc, 
he addressed her thus: “ i request it of y xi, t 

iJiu;>trioii^ patroness, for the lo\e of (lod, n;.jt v< li 
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would send to the Pope to desire liiin to a| point 
another person to pronounce Benvenuto's seiuence, 
and do the oflice that I was to have done ; for I 
ten ounce it, and nothing shall ever prevail on me 
to comply with such orders/' Having thus delivered 
his sentiments, he departed with the greatest de- 
monstrations of sorrow and concern. The duchess 
exclaimed with an air of indignation — Is this the 
justice administered in Rome by God's vicar upon 
earth ? The duke my first husband greatly patro- 
nised this man on account of his abilities and his 
virtues, and would not let him return to Rome, 
because he took great delight in his company." 
Having spoke thus, she leit the place muttering, 
and expressing the highest disapprobation of the 
Poj)e's proceedings. Thereupon rier- Luigi's lady, 
who was called Signora Jeronitna, repairs to his 
holiness, and falling upon her knees in the pre- 
sence of several cardinals, pleaded my cause with 
such eloquence, that the Pope was covered with 
confusion, and said — “ Por your sake, madam, we 
will proceed no farther against him; not that we were 
ever bent on his destruction." The Pope delivered 
himself thus, because the cardinals who were pre- 
sent had heard the words of that noble-spirited 
ladj. 1 continued in prison in a most terrible agi- 
tation, my heart beating violently with terror; and 
even the men who were to perform the cruel office 
of executioners were in some disorder ; at last dlii- 
iKT-time approached, when all present departetl, 
and I had my victuals brought me: at this sight 
1 said with surprise — ** Now indeerl truth has been 
too powerful for the malignant ianuence of the 
stars I I therefore intreaft the Aunighty that he 
would deliver me from this danger, if it be his 
divine pleasure." I then began to cat with an apj)e- 
tite; for as I had at first bore up with resolution 

D 
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against my unrelenting fate, 1 now conceived an 
animating hope that ml would be well. Having 
dined heartily, 1 remained without seeing or hearing 
any thing till an hour afker sunset. Just at that 
time the captain of the city guards came with a 
considerable number of his followers^ who put me 
again upon the same seat on which I had been con* 
veyed^ tne evening before to that prison ; he spoke 
to me in the most kind and obliging manner, and 
bidding me banish all fear, commanded his followers 
to take care of me, and in particular to avoid 
touching my broken leg. Thus they carried me 
to the castle from whence I had maae my escape, 
and when we had ascended oretty high, to a little 
court, there they left me. 
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CHAPTBR XIII. 

Account of the horrid barbarities which the Author nsdei^ea 
during his cohflnement^Mis great resignation under his afflic- 
tions.— Wonderful vision denoting hts speedy deliverance.— He 
writes a sonnet upon his distress, which softens the heart of the 
constable of the castle towards his prisoner.— Death of the 
ronstable.— Signor Durante attempts to poison Cellini, who 
csca])es death in an extraordinary manner through the avarice 
of an Indigent jeweller. 

Soon after, tlie constable of the castle, though 
diseased and afflicted, caused himself to be carried 
to the idacc where 1 was confined, and said to me— 
“So, nave 1 got you again?** “ *Tis true you 
have,’* answered I ; but you see I escaped out of 
vuur clutches ; and if I had not been sold under the 
papal faith, for a bishopric, by a Venetian cardinal 
and a Homan of the Farnese family* both of whom 
ill so doing violated the most sacred laws, you never 
would have had this opportunity to insult me : but 
since they have introduced that bad practice, you 
may do your worst likewise, for 1 mind nothing 
more in this world.’* The poor gentleman then 
hc^in to make terrible exclamations, crying out — 
“ So 1 so ! this man makes nothing either of living 
or dying, and is more daring and presumptuous in 
his present condition than when he was well ; put 
him there under the garden, and mention not his 
name any more to me, for he is thc^use of my 
death.’* I was accordingly carried to a very dark 
room under the garden, where there was a great 
quantity of water, full of tarantulas and other 
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poisonous insects ; a mattrass was thrown me, 
covered with a blanket; and that evening 1 had no 
Mjiipcr, but was fast locked in, and so 1 continued 
till the next day; at three in the afternoon my 
dinner was brought, and 1 desired those who came 
with it to let me have some of my books, that i 
might amuse myself with reading ; they made me 
no answer, but mentioned my request to the poor 
constable, who was desirous to know every thing I 
said. The next morning they brought me a bible 
of mine in the vulgar tongue, with another hook 
containing the chronicles of Villani ; upon my 
asking for some other books, I was told that 1 
should have no more, and that ] had had loo many 
already. Thus wretchedly did 1 drag ihy time, 
lying ii[)on the rotten mallrass above-mentioned : 
in lliree days every thing in the room was ind 
water ; so that 1 could hardly stir an inch,|||fe iny 
leg was broken; and when I wanted to get^Sit ol 
bed to ease myself, 1 was obliged to cravv fflri onfj 
with great dilliculty, that 1 might not my 
excrements at the place where 1 slept. Fo|^)out 
an hour and a half of the day I enjoyed a l^Te ol 
the reflected light of the sun, which entered in y 
wretched cell by a very small aperture, an« that 
u as all the time 1 had to read ; 1 passed the re 
inainder both of the day and night patiently in tlie 
dark, revolving in my mind the most serious thougl us 
on God, and on the frail condition of human nature; 
I had scarce any doubt but I should there in a lew 
days end my miserable life. I however made inysell 
as easy as I could, and was comforted with the 
reflection, hat it would be much worse to feel the 
excruciating pangs which must have been the lui- 
avoidahle consequence of suicide; whereas, in uiy 
circumstances at that time, ! passed away my life in 
a sort of dose, which was much more agreeable iluui 
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my former situation : thus by degrees 1 found my 
spirits so far broken, that my constitution b^me 
habituated to this nurgatory. When 1 found my* 
self thus reconciled to my condition, 1 formed a 
resolution to bear up under my unhappy lot as well 
as 1 could. 1 b^an the bible from tne beginning, 
and perused it every day with so much attention, 
and took such delight in it, that if it had been in 
my power, 1 should have done nothing else but 
read : but as soon as the light failed me, 1 felt all 
the inisey of my confinement, and grew so ini- 

I iatient, that 1 several times was going to lay violent 
lands upon myself; however, as I was not allowed 
a knife, 1 had not the means of carrying my design 
into execution. 1 once, notwithstanding, contrived 
to place a thick plank of wood over my head, and 
propped it in such a manner, that if it haa fallen upon 
me. It would instantly have crushed me to death ; 
hut when 1 had put the whole pile in readiness, and 
was just going to loosen the plank, and let it fall 
upon my head, I was seized by something invisible, 
]nished four cubits from the place, and terrified to 
such a degree that I was become almost insensible. 
In this condition 1 remained from break of day till 
three in the afternoon, when my dinner was brought 
me ; the persons that attended me must have been 
with me several limes before 1 perceived them ; for 
when I at last saw that they were there. Captain 
Sandrino Monaldi entered the cell, and 1 heard him 
say— “ Unfortunate man, what a pity it is that such 
virtue should have such an end 1*’ Upon hearing 
th«e words 1 opened my eyes, and saw several 
priests in their sacerdotal roioes, who cried out aloud — 
“ How came you to tell us that he was dead?^* 
Bozza made answer — ** I found him so, and there- 
fore made that declaration.** They immediately 
removed me from the place where I fay, and taking 
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the matttasSj which was quite rotten, thrcv/ it out 
of the cell ; upon icliiu" the constable what they 
had seen, he ordered me another inattrass. Having 
afterwards reflected within myself what it could be 
that prevented me from carrying iny design into 
execution, I took it for granted that it was some 
divine power, or in other words my guardian angel. 
'Fhere afterwards in die night appeared to me in a 
dream a wonderful being, which in form resembled 
a beautiful youth, and said to me in a reprimanding 
tone — “ Do you know who gave you that body, 
which you would have destroyed before the time of 
its dissolution ? My imagination was impressed 
as if I had answered that 1 acknowledged to liave 
received it from the great God of nature. “ Do you 
then,** replied he, “ despise his gifts, that you 
attempt to deface and destroy them ? 'IVu^n bis 
providence, and never give way to bi?» 

di\inc assistance is at liand:** with n^B^Vpre 
udmirable exhortations, of which 1 camHBp|ib\v 
recollect the thousandth part. I beganfiH|toe( t 
within myself that this angelical upi)a^9|||Riaii 
spoken the truth; so having cast my eyes a^^Bttth'- 
prison, I perceived a few rotten bricks, IH^i 1 
rubbed together, and made of them a son o^Hjpsij ; 
1 then crawled along as well as I could to the door 
of flic prison, and gnawed with my teeth till I IkkI 
unloosed a splinter: this done, 1 wailed for the tiioe 
that the light shone into my cell, which was ironi 
half an hour past four till haff an hour past five ; aiul 
then I began to write the best I could with the 
com) osition above-mentioned, upon one of ilu 
blank leaves of my bible, and reproved my scnjl, 
wbicli ser^rned lo continue any longer in this workl; 
aofl it ii'V body, excusing itself the best it 

miild; tffBCTKlv then suggested hopi's that ail would 
be well, 'rm&iid I write nor dialoM^e 
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iny soul and body, the purport of whiclt was as 
follows : — 

hody* Say, plaintive and desponding soul, 

Wliy thus BO loth on earth to stay 1 

Soul, la vain ve strive ’gainst heaven’s controul ; 

Since life’s a pain, let’s haste away. 

Body. Ah, wing not hence thy rapid flight ; 

Content thyself, nor fate deplore ; 

New scenes of joy and pure delight 
Heaven still for thee may have in store. 

Soul, I then consent to stay awhile, 

Freedom once more in hopes to gain. 

The rest of life with ease beguile, 

And dread no more the rattling chain. 

Having at length recovered my strength and 
vigour, after I had composed myself and resumed 
iny cheerfulness of mind, 1 continued to read my 
hiule, and so used my eyes to that darkness, that 
though I was at first able to read only an hour and 
a half, 1 could at length read three hours : 1 then 
reflected on the wonderful power of the Almighty 
uj)on the hearts of weak and simple men, who had 
carried tlieir enthusiasm so far as to believe firmly 
that (lod would indulge them in all they wished for; 
and I ])romiscd myself the assistance of the Most 
High, as well through his mercy as ori account of 
my innocence. Thus turning constantly to the 
Siipreme Being, sometimes in prayer, sometimes in 
silent meditations on the divine goodness, 1 was 
totally engrossed by these heavenly reflections, and 
came to lake such delight in pious iiiedilations, that 
1 no longer thought of past misfortunes; on the 
comrary, 1 was all day singing psalms an<l many 
other compositions of mine, in which I celebrated 
and praised the Deity. At this time nothing gave 
me H) much pain and torment as iny nails, which 
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grew to % most immoderate length : 1 could not 
touch myself without being cut ny them ; neither 
was I able to put on iny clothes, because thcy*at 
that time pricked and gave me the most exquisite 
pain. My teeth likewise rotted in my mouth, and 
this I perceived, because the foul teeth being pushed 
forward by the sound ones, and at last obstructing 
the gums, the stumps came beyond their sockets ; 
when 1 saw this, 1 pulled them as it were out of a 
scabbard, without any psun or effusion of blood : in 
this manner I got them out pretty easily. Then 
being reconciled to my odier sufferings, one time I 
sung, another time 1 played, and sometimes wrote 
with the coin|X)und of brick-dust : 1 began a few 
stanzas in praise of the prison, in which I related 
all the accidents that had Dcfallen me; these stanzas 
shall be inserted in their proper place. 

The worthy constable of the castle sent severed 
limes privately to inquire how I went on ; on th<L 
last of July 1 expressed great joy, recollecting tlnS 
festival which is generally celebrated at llqtne oifi* 
the first of August; ana 1 said w'ithln myself, 

** Hitherto 1 have kept this delightful holiday iti 
worldly vanity ; this year I will keep it w|th the 
Aimignty at the same time 1 reflected how much 
happier 1 was at this festival than at any of the 
former. The spies who heard me express these 
sentiments, re|>eated them to the constable, who 
said with surprise and indignation — ** Good God ! 
this man triumphs and lives happily in distress, 
while 1 am miserable in the midst of affluence, and 
suffer death on his account ! Go directly, and put 
him into the deepest subterranean cell of the castle, 
in which the preacher Fojano was starved to death ; 
perhaps, when he secs himself in so wretched a 
situation, he may at. last come to himself.” All oqa 
sudden Sandriiio Monaldi entered my cctl. 
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attended by about twenty of the constable’s servants, 
who found me upon my knees praying ; ‘I never 
once turned about nor took aiw notice of them ; on 
the contrary, I worshipped God the Father, sur- 
rounded with a host of angels, and Christ rising 
victorious over death, which 1 had drawn upon the 
wall with a piece of charcoal that I had picked off 
the ground. After four months that I nad been 
obliged to keep my bed with my broken leg, and so 
often dreamed that angels came to cure it, I was at 
It'iiglh become Quite hearty, as if it had never been 
broken at all. lienee it was that a band of armed 
men rushed in upon me at once, seeming, never- 
theless, to dread me as a poisonous dragon. The 
captain said to me — You see there is a strong body 
of us, and we have made noise enough upon enter- 
ing the cell; why then did you not turn about?” 
At these words I guessed the worst that could befall 
me, and being long inured to sufferings, I made this 
answer : ** xo God the king of heaven have I 
turned my soul, iny contemplation, and all my vital 
spirits — and to you 1 have turned exactly what suits 
you ; for what is good in me you are neither able to 
see nor touch ; so do whatever you please to that 
part of me which is in your power.” The captain 
I lien, quite frightened, and not knowing wdiat I 
intended to do, said to four of the boldest of his 
followers, “ Get all of you your arms in readiness.” 
As soon as they had done so, he cried out to them — 
Fall on him quickly, and seize him j were he the 
devil himself, we should not be so much afraid of 
him : hold him fast, and do not suffer him to 
escape.” I, being thus roughly handled and ill 
treated, expected much worse than what afterwards 
befell me ; 1 therefore lifted up my heart to Christ, 
and said — "Oh just God! thou who upon that high 
tree didst expiate ail our sins, why is my innocence 
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CO suffer for offences that I am ignorant of? Never- 
theless thy will be done/' Whilst they were 
carrying me off with a lighted torch, I thought they 
intended to throw me into the sink of Sammato; 
that is the name of a frightful place where ih|tny 
have been swallowed up alive, by falling; ^om 
thence into a well under the foundations pj^^he 
castle. As this happened not to be my lot, 1 th^^ht 
myself very fortunate ; they however put m^Kto 
the dismal cell in which JFojano was stan|Kto 
death, and there they left me without doinj^ny 
farther harm. As soon as 1 found myself alone, 1 
began to sing the following psalms 

** Out of the depths I have cried unto thee, O Lord/' See, 
** Have mercy upon me, O God, accordiug to tiiy loving 
kindness," &c, 

** Truly my soul waiteth upon God," &c. 

That whole day, which was the first of August, 
I solemnised with God ; and my heart continually 
exulted with faith and hope. In two days they 
took me out of that dungeon, and carried me again 
to the cell where I had drawn the figures above- 
mentioned; when I came there, the sieht of the 
images on the wall made me weep wim joy and 
gladness of heart. The constable after that wanted 
every day to know what I did and what I said. The 
Pope, having heard all that had passed, and that the 
physicians had already despaired of the constable's 
recovery said— Before my constable departs this 
life, as ^nvenuto is the cause of his untimely fate, 
1 shall be pleased to hear of his putting that fellow 
to death in what manner he thinks proper.” The 
constable, having b^n informed of this speech by 
Pier- Luigi, said to him— Is the Pope then willing 
that I should wreak my revenge on Benvenuto? 
and docs he put him into my power? If he docvs, 
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leave me to manage him; I shall know how to 
wreak a proper revenge.’* As the Pope had borne 
me the utmost malice and ill-will, so tne anger and 
resentment of the constable were now turned with 
equal fury against me. Just at this juncture the 
invisible being that had prevented riiy laying violent 
hands upon myself, came to me, still invisible, but 
spoke with an audible voice, shook me, made me 
rise up, and said— Benvenuto ! Benvenuto! lose 
no, time, raise your heart to God in fervent devotion, 
and cry to him with the utmost vehemence I ’* 
Being seized with a sudden consternation, I fell 
upon my knees, and said seVeral prayers, together 
with the whole psalm, 

** I/e that dwelleth m the secret place of the Most 
High,” &c. 

I then, as it were, spoke with God for awhile j and 
ill an instant the same voice, altogether clear and 
audible, said to me — Take your repose, and now 
fear nothing.” The reason of this was, that the 
constable had given cruel and bloody orders to have 
me put to death, but all on a sudden revoked them, 
saying to himself— Is not this Benvenuto, whose 
cause I have so often espoused, whom 1 know with 
certainty to be innocent, and to have suffered all 
that has been inflicted on him unjustly ? How can 
1 cx|^ct that God should have mercy upon me, and 
forgive me my sins, if 1 do not show mercy to those 
that have offended me? And why should 1 hurt 
a man of worth, who has seized me and done me 
iionour ? Gd tel! him, that instead of putting him 
to death, I grant him his life arid liberty, and shall 
direct in my will, that no one shkU sue him for the 
expenses he has been at in tbMplace.” When the 
Pope heard this, he was higb^§ ^Offended. 
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1 continued to put up my usuid prayers, kept 
writing my stanzas, and began to have every night 
the most joyful and encouraging dreams imaginable; 
I likewise constantly thou^t myself visibly in the 
company of this divine person whom I had often 
heard whilst invisible ; 1 asked but one favour of 
him, that he would carry me where I could see the 
sun, telling him that was of all things what I desired 
most, and that if I could see it but once, I should 
die contented, and without repining at any of the 
miseries and tortures 1 had gone through ; for I was 
now inured to every hard^iip, and nothing gave 
me any farther uneasiness. Some of the constable’s 
over-zealous servants had been in expectation that 
he would have hanged me, as he himself had 
threatened, from the very same niched battlement 
which I had descended ; but when they saw that he 
had enlTcly altered his mind, they were highly 
mortified, and were continually trying by one arti- 
fice or another to put me in fear of my life. But as 
I have already observed, I was now so familiarised 
to these things, that none of them terrified me in 
the least, or had any effect upon my mind ; |he 
strongest and almost only desire which aniniated my 
breast, was an earnest longing to see the sun, the 
golden orb of day ! So, continuing to pray with tiic 
same earnestness and fervour of devotion to Jtsus 
Christ, I thris delivered invself : “Oh thou true^on 
of God I I beseech thee l>y thy birth, by thy diith 
upon the cross, and by tny glorious resurrection, 
that thou wouldsl deem me worthy to sec the 41111 , 
,in my dreams at least, if it cannot be otherwise ! 
But if thou thinkest me worthy of seeing it wiili 
these mortal eyes, I promise to visit thee at thy holy 
sepulchre I ** These vows did 1 make, and -these 
prayers did I pul up to God, on the second <>t 
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Octoher, 153g. When the next inortiiiig carnc, I 
awoke at day-break, almost an hour berorc sunrise; 
and having quitted my wretched couch, I put on 
a waistcoat, as it began to be cool, and prayed 
with greater devotion than ever I had done before ; 
I earnestly intreated Christ that he wouhl be 
graciously pleased to favour me with a divine in- 
spiration, to let me know for what offence I was so 
severely punished ; and since his Divine Majesty 
did not tnink me lit to behold the sun, even in a 
dream, 1 hcseeched him by his power and his good- 
ness that he would at least deem me worthy of 
knowing the cause of such rigorous chastisement. 
When I had uttered these words, my invisible guide 
hurried me away, like a whirlwind, to an apartment 
where he unveiled himself to me in a human form, 
having the figure of a youth with the first down 
upon his cheeks, and of a most beautiful coun- 
tenance, on which a particular gravity w'as con- 
spicuous : he then showed me innumerable figures 
upon the walls of the apartment, and said to liie — 
** All those men whom you see thus represented, 
are such as have here finished their mortal career/' 
T then asked him, ** Why he brought me thither? ” 
To this he answered — “ Come forward, and you 
will soon know the reason,” I happened to have 
in iny hand a little dagger, and on my back a coat 
ol mail ; so he led me through that spacious apart- 
ment, and showing me those who travelled several 
ways to the distance of an infinite number of miles, 
he coiufucted me forward, went out at a little door 
into a place wdiich appeared like a narrow street, 
and pulled me after him : upon coming out of the 
spacious apartment into this street, 1 found myself 
unarmed, and in a white shirt, without anything 
on iny head, standing at the right of my companion. 
When I saw myself in this situation, I was in great 
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astonishment, because I did not know what street 
J was in : so lifting up my eyes, 1 saw a high wall 
on which the sun darted his refulgent rays. 1 then 
said — ** Oh ray friend, how shall i contrive to raise 
myself so as to be able to sec the sphere of the sun ?/* 
He thereupon showed me several steps which were 
upon my right hand, and bid me ascend them. 
Having gone to a little distance from him, 1 mounted 
several of those steps backwards, and began by little 
and little to see the approaching sun. I ascended 
as fast as 1 could in the manner above-mentioned, 
so that 1 at last discovered the whole solar orb: 
and because its* powerful rays dazzled me, 1, upon 
perceiving the cause of it, opened my eyes, and look- 
ing steadfastly on the great luminary, exclaimed — 
“Oh brilliant sun I whom 1 have so longJwished to 
behold ; I from henceforward desire to view no 
other object, though the fierce lustre of thy beams 
quite overpowers and blinds me.*’ In this raannt^ 
1 stood with my eyes fixed on the sun ; and after fc 
had continued tnus wrapped up for some lime, 1 savt 
the whole force of his rays united fall on the left* 
side of his orb j and the rays l^ing removed, 1 with 
great delight and equal astonishment contemplated 
the body of the glonous nummary, and could not 
but consider the concentering of its beams upon ihe 
left as a most extraordinary phenomenon. 1 medi- 
tated profoundly on the divine grace which had 
manifested itself to me this morning, and thus raised 
luy voice : ** Oh wonderful power 1 Oh glocious in- 
fluence divine 1 How much more bounteous art 
thou to me than I cxjiected I ” The sun divested of 
his rays appeared a bath of pircst melted gold. 
Whilst 1 gazed on this noble phenomenon, 1 saw 
the centre of the sun swell and bulge out, and in 
a moment there appeared a Christ upon the cross, 
formed of the sell-same matter as ilie sun ; and so 
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gracious and pleasing ms his aspect, that no human 
imagination could ever form so much as a faint idea of 
such beauty. As 1 was contemplating this glorious 
apparition, I cried out aloud*—*' A miracle! a 
miracle 1 Oh God 1 Oh clemency divine ! Oh good- 
ness infinite ! what mercies dost thou lavish on me 
this morning 1 ” At the very time that 1 thus me- 
ditated and uttered these words, the figure of Christ 
began to move towards the side where the rays were 
concentered, and the middle of the sun swelled and 
bulged out as at first: the protuberance, having 
increased considerably, was at last converted into 
the figure of a beautiful Virgin Maty, who appeared 
to sit with her son in her anns in a graceful attitude, 
and even to smile ; she stood between two angels, 
of 80 divine a beauty that imagination could not 
even form an idea of such perfection. 1 likewise 
saw, in the same sun, a figure dressed in sacerdotal 
robes : this figure turned its hack to me, and looked 
towards the Blessed Virgin holding Christ in her 
arms. All these things I clearly and plainly saw, 
and with a loud voice continued to return thanks to 
the Almighty This wonderful phenomenon, having 
appeared bcibre me about eight minutes, vanished 
from my sight, and 1 was instantly conveyed back 
to my couch. I then- began to make loud excla- 
mations, crying out thus — " It has pleased the Al- 
mighty to reveal to me all his glory in a splendor 
which perhaps no mortal eye ever before beheld ; 
hence 1 know that I am free, happy, and in favour 
with God ( as for you, unhappy wretches, you will 
continue in disgrace with him. Know that I am 
certain that on All Saints day, on which 1 was born 
in 1500, the night of the first of November, exaetijy 
at twelve o’clock, — know, I say, that oli the anni- 
versary of that day you will be obliged to lake me 
out of this dismal cell ; for I have seen it with my 
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eyes, and it* was prefigured on the throne of CJod. 
The priest, who looked towards Christ, and had his 
back turned to me, was St Peter, who pleaded rriy 
cause, and appeared to be quite ashamea that such 
cruel insults should be offered to Christians in his 
house. So proclaim it everywhere, that no one has 
any farther power to hurt me j and tell the Pope, 
that if he will supply me with wax or paper to re- 
present the glorious vision sent to me from heaven, 
1 will certainly do it.” 

The constable, though his physicians had entirely 
given him over, had recovered a sound mind, and 
got the better of all those whims and vapours which 
used to torment him yearly; so he gave his whole 
attention to his soul ; and as he felt great remorse of 
conscience on my account, and was of opinion that 
1 had been from the beginning, and still continued 
to be, most cruelly injured, he informed the Pif'pc 
of the extraordinaiy things which I declared toh|^ye 
seen. The pontiff (who neither believed in G^d, 
nor in any other article of relij^ion) sent him yir^d 
that I was mad, and advised him to think no irip'e 
about me, but mind the salvation of his own stjful. 
The constable, having received this answer, sent 
some of Ills people to comfort me, and likewise 
ordcrect me nen, ink, paper, and wax, with the proper 
im])ie!neins to work in wax; as well as his best 
respects and most courteous expressions of kindness, 
repeated to me bv some of his servants who were my 
well-wishers. These people were indeed in every 
respect the very reverse of liis wicked doim^stics, and 
others who were for having me put to deallb 1 
tooK the paper and the wax, fell to work, and at iny 
leisure wrote the following sonnet, inscribed to the 
worthy constable : — 
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SOUNET 

TO TUB 

COXSTABLR OP THB CASTLE OP ST ANOELO. 

C(«uld I, my lord, convey in labour’d aCnuii 
Some emanation of that light divine 
Wliicli late illumed my soul, I more should gain, 
Approved by thee, than were an empire mine. 

Would heaven it were but to our pontilT told* 
flow to my eye his glory Christ reveal’d, 

(jlc)ry which human tongue can ne’er unfold! 

(jK)ry from mottal view by clouds conceal’d ! 

Soon Justice would unbar her iron gate, 

Soon thou wouldttt see vile impious Fury bound* 
Wouldst bear her rave at heav’n and cruel fate, 

And with her cries make all th’ expanse resound. 

Did I, alas I enjoy the light of day, 

Or were my limbs but free and uoconfined ; 

I tlion could heaven’s unbounded love 
Smile at my pain, to death and fate 
'Die cross 1 bear would then appear more light* 

And freedom’s rays dispel the gloom of nighu 

’I lie (lay following, when that servant of the con- 
^tal)lo, who was my well-wisher, came with my 
hicjkfast, I gave him the sonnet; the good man* 
unknown to his malicious fellow-servants, my ene- 
mies, showed it to the constable* who would gladly 
liavc released me; being of opinion that the 
(lone me was in a great measure the cause of hi$ 
clcaili. He took the sonnet, and having read it several 
times over, said — “ These are not the expressions, 
nor is this the thought, of a madman, but ol a wortliy 
and virtuous person: he then ordered his secretary 
N) carry it to the Pope, and put into his own hand, 
at the same time requesting him to set me at liberty. 


display, 
resigned : 
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Whilst the secretary was canying this sonnet to the 
Pone, the constable sent me candles both for day 
ana night, with all the conveniences that could be 
wished for in such a place | I thereupon began to re- 
cover my indis{)osiiion, which had increased to a very 
high pitch. The Pope read the sonnet, and sent 
word to the constable, that he would soon do some- 
thing that would please him ; and 1 make no doubt 
but he would have been willing to release me, had it 
not been for his son Pier-Luigi, who caused me to be 
detained against his father’s inclination. Whilst I 
v/as drawing a design of the late wonderful miracle, 
the constable, sensiole of the approaches of death on 
the morning of AlhSaincs day, sent his nephew Piero 
Ugolini to me, in order to show me some jewels ; 
as soon as 1 saw them, I said within myself, “This is 
a proof that I shall shortly be at liberty.” When 1 
expressed myself to that effect, the young mai^>yho 
was a person of few words, said tome — “Th$j|c no 
more of that, Benvenuto.” “ Take away, vour 
jewels,” replied I, “ for I am under so strict <i|on 
tineinent, that 1 see no light but what grunmej& iri 
this gloomy cell, so that 1 cannot disiingnislv^|ih- 
ouality of precious stones; but with regard to nu 
releasement from this prison, before this day cKj)iu '^ 
you will come to deliver me from it; this will posi- 
tively happen as I tell you, and cannot be otherwise.” 
The young man left tne cell, having first ordered ni»‘ 
to he locked up; he staid away above two hours, and 
then returnea without any armed men, attemli il 
only by two boys to support me; and in that luan- 
ner be conducted me to the large apartments wdileii 
I occupied at first. (I mean in 1638,) at the 
time allowing me all the conveniences of accuiumo- 
dation I could desire. 

A few days after, tlie constable, w ho thoucb* I 
released, l.,ing <pjite overpowered by the violeiua >1 
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his disorder, departed this life ; he was succeeded by 
Signor Antonio Ugolini, his brother, who had made 
the deceased constable believe that he liad discharged 
me from niy confinement. This Signor Antonio, 
as far as I could understand, was ordered by the Pope 
to keep me a sort of a prisoner at large, till he should 
let him know how I was to be disposed of. Signor 
Durante of Brescia, who has already beer/ spoken of, 
had entered into a conspiracy with a villain of an 
a{)Othccary of Prato, to mix some poisonous infusion 
amongst my food, which was not to operate siul 
dcnly, but to produce its effect in four or five months. 
M'ln y at first thought of mixing with my meat the 
j>.j\v(Icr f)f a pounded diamond; l)iis is not poison of 
lisclf, but is s<»eKcessively bard, that it reUiins itsac'ute 
angles; differing from other stones, which when 
they arc pounded entirely lose the sharpness of their 
panicles, and heeoinc roumi ; the diamond alone 
preserves the acuteness of its angles. Hence it fol 
lows, that when it enters the stomach with the meat, 
and the operation of digestion is to be performed, thi' 
particles of the tliamond slick to the cartilages ot 
the stomach and the h()\vels; and as lire newly re 
eeived food is impelled forw'ard, the minute parts of 
the diamond, wdiich adhere to those cartilages, in 
jirocess of time perforate them; and this causes 
death : whereas every other sort of stone or glass, 
when mixed with meat, is incapable of sticking to 
the coat of the stomach, and of consequence is 
voided with the food. The rascal Durante gave for 
this purpose a diamond, of little or no value, to one 
<d' the guards belonging to the castle. 1 was in- 
formed that one Lione Arclino, a goldsmith and iny 
inveterate enemy, was employed to pound the dia- 
mond ; hut as this fi llow was very indigent, and the 
diamond was worth several scores of crowns, he 
gave thr; guard to uniier‘.t.iihl, tliat a eeviain diwl 
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with which he supplied him, was the pounded dia-* 
monrl designed for iny destruction. On the day that 
it was administered to me, they put it into all my 
victuals, into the sallad, the sauce, and the soup. I 
ate very heartily, as 1 had had no supper the night 
before ; and it happened to be a holiday. I indeed 
felt the meat crash under my teeth, but never once 
dreamed l>f the villanous designs of m^ enemies. 
When 1 had done dinner, as there remained a little 
of the sallad in the dish, I happened to hx my eyes 
on some of the smallest particles remaining. 1 im- 
mediately took them, and advancing to the window, 
upon examining them by the light, recollected the 
unusual crashing above-mentioned; then viewing 
the particles with attention, 1 was inclined to think, 
as far as my eye could judge, that a pounded diamond 
)iad been mixed with my victuals. 1 immediately 
upon this discovery concluded nwsclf to be a dead 
man, and with the most heartfelt sorrow had re- 
course to my devotion. As I thought iny death in- 
evitable, 1 made a long and fervent prayer to the. 
Almighty, thanking his Divine Majesty for so easy a 
death ; and as my stars had so ordered it, 1 thought 
it it great happiness that my life was to terminate in 
that manner. 1 therefore composed mpelf with the 
greatest resignation, and blessed the world and the 
time that I had lived in it ; for I hoped that I was 
then departing to a better place by the grace of God, 
which I thought I had perfectly secured. Whilst I 
revolved these thoughts in my mind, I had in my 
band some of the little grains of the supposed 
diamond. 

But as hope is never totally extinct in the human 
breast, I had still some glimmering of it left ; 1 
therefore laid hold of a little knife, and taking some 
of the small particles abovc-inctitioiu*d, put theni 
upon op^' - '•*’ ~ ' -tf 
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\i|n)n them with the point of the knife as hard as I 
could, 1 heard the little grains crack; upon this I ex- 
amined them attentively with iny eye, and found that 
it was really so. Hence I conceived new hopes, and 
said within invself — “This is not the stone which 
was intended forme by the villain Durante; it is a 
small hrittlc stone, which is not likely to do me any 
manner of injury ;** so, though 1 had at first formed 
a resolution not to have rcctuirse to any remedy, but 
to die in peact?, I now altered my mind. But I at 
tii'st reicrned thanks to God, and blessed poverty, 
A\ hich, though it often causes death, was on ihis<M - 
ca-.ion the preserver of my life ; for Durante, my 
mortal enemy, having given a diamoml worth above 
a hundred crowns to laonc to pound, his povertv 
made him keep it for himself; and in lieu of it he 
])ounded a counterfeit diamond not worth ab(ne 
twenty-pence, thinking that as that was a stone as 
well as the other, it was crpiaily likely to do the 
business. 

At this very time the Bishop of Pavia, brother to 
titeC'ouni of St Secondo, called Monsignor Ho.*«si of 
Parma, was prisoner in the castle. 1 called to liim 
with a loud voice, telling him that a parcel of vil- 
lahis had given me a pounded diamond with a mur- 
derous intention ; 1 then got one of his servants to 
show hiiu part of the dust which was left on the 
}>late; yCt 1 did not let him know, that what they 
gave me was no diamond, but n)ainlai’'.ed that they 
had certainly poisonetl me, knowing that my good 
friend the constalile was dead. 1 more(»vcr recjiicsted 
him, that for the short time 1 had to Ii\e he wouh^ 
Mipply me with bread from liis table, being deter- 
mined to eat nothing that came from them for the 
future: he thereupon promisetl to furni'^h me every 
day with provisions. This hiNhop was prisoner in 
ihecas/le on account of certain plots and inlriguo- 
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w'hich he had been concerned in at Pavia ; and as he 
was sincerely my friend, 1 put an entire confidence in 
him. Signor Antonio, the new constable, who cer- 
tainly was not an accomplice in the design upon my 
life, made a great stir on the occasion, and desired 
to see the pounded diamond himself, in a persuasion 
that it was a real diamond; but thinking that the 
Pope was at the bottom of the afiair, he chose to 
take no farther notice of it. I was now so circum- 
spect as to eat only of the victuals yv’hich were scot 
me by the bishop; and I continued mystanza^i on 
the prison, setting down every day such ^vents 
as befell me. Sicnor Antonio always n)y 

victuals by one John, of whom mention ha|^|tlre;uly 
been made, who had been a journeyman aj^ihecary 
at Prato, and was then a soldier upon duty at the 
castle : this man was my inveterate enemy, and it 
was he that had brought me the pounded (liainond. 
I told him that 1 would eat nothing that came 
through his hands, unless lie first performed the ce- 
remony of lasting it; but he answered me with an 
air, that this ceremony was only for popes. 1V« this 
I replied, that as gentlemen are obliged to pcribim 
the ollice of tasting for the Pope, so ne, who was a 
soldier, a journeyman apothecary, and a low fellow 
from Prato, was indutyDOund to taste for a Floren- 
tine of my charactci*. High words thereuj)on ensued 
between us. After this. Signor Antonio, in some 
confusion for his past conduct, but intending to 
make me pay the fees and other expenses which his 
brother had forgiven me, chose another of his ser- 
vants, who was my friend, to carry me victuals ; and 
the man readily tasted them for me, witiiout there 
being any dispute between us. This servant told 
me everyday, that the Po|)Cwas constantly s(»licitcd 
by Monsieur de Montluc in the name of the king 
his master, and that hU holiness seemed to be very 



tti Iwiadrfcd, vhat CarUiAjRl 
^vho hl^^^rmerly beeuso lanch n^y fricnj 
patron, nad^i^Hari'il that 1 must not think of 
t^iflg reWsed ftom coniine nteiii in haste: upon 

H^rTn^ ihia, r^rin^d tliai I shonld leoi^ my 
liberty ib spite of illiltt The worthy yodth 9^^ 

vwed meiohequ^ itnlp^ noihiii*;* bH^ahw 
all to avoid upealnfig ifi^tet iis It mig^ prove 
highly prqiiMicial to hiylot^t, d ti ramc to ^ 

• known ; heat Uie sam^dlMw) sorted n>e totrast iu 
G'vA, aod to depeud cw' ma'^vin^s M.*(t:stjr for my 
deliverance. I made ai^ers^* That i he goodness 
of God secured me front all fear'uf th^ injusiice of 
wy pcfsuculors/* '* 
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